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WILLIAM PITT. 


PART I. ® 


Tue memory of great men is the 
noblest inheritance of their country. 
All other distinctions are perishable. 
A few centuries have covered the 
most intellectual regions of the 
world with the deepest barbarism. 
National valour, the spirit of na- 
tional sacrifice, the noble and natu- 
ral pride of public supremacy, all 
that was great in the nature, the 
ambition, and the power of a na- 
tion, is exchanged for debility and 
decay, or survives but in the form 
of some faint memorial, mutilated 
sculptures round the tomb where 
the dead glory of the people slumb- 
ers. But the character of her eminent 
minds is unassailable by the process 
that humiliates the strength and 
dignity of the nation. Their ordeal 
is past; they have reached the 
point at which fame is inevitably 
their own. In passing to the grave, 
they have secured the honours, 
which to all the living must be still 
liable to the common chances 
of things. The nation may go 
down, and be submerged in the 
common tide of human casualty. 
But their fame stands up, like the 
mountain tops in the deluge, the 
last retreat of the national hope and 
virtue, the first point from which 
they reissue to possess and restore 
the land. 

William Pitt was one of those men 
whose mind shaped his time. For- 
tunate for the vigour and purity of 
our own time, if that mind were to 
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be taken as the model of living Bri- 
tish statesmanship. The subject is 
at this hour more important than 
ever. The destinies of England are 
more and more approaching to that 
crisis, in which their good or ill 
depends on personal character. Pitt 
was formed to carry the empire 
through a convulsion altogether 
new, fierce, and beyond the calcula- 
tion of the old public wisdom of 
Europe. At this hour, the states- 
man may be forming, on whom is to 
depend the pilotage of the empire 
through a tempest, of which the 
fury will be equally beyond calcu- 
lation, the trial more severe, and the 
elements more powerful, wilder, 
and more unknown. Pitt saw the 
Continent with one revolution in its 
centre, and that revolution enough 
to shake Europe. The statesman 
who is yet to succeed in the high 
and solemn task of sustaining the 
name of England through all her 
trials, may see every kingdom the 
centre of a revolution ; the solitary 
Jacobinism of France forgotten and 
eclipsed by a universal hostility to 
throne and temple; popular passion 
inflamed into boundless frenzy; and 
the earth involved in one reckless 
and measureless confusion of war, 
conspiracy, and infidelity. To the 
man and his age, the study of the 
life of William Pitt, and of the years 
in which he achieved the triumph 
of his principles, must be the most 
essential and productive employ- 
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ment of their wisdom, the most 
speaking lesson to their experience, 
and the most assured and cheering 
pledge of their ultimate safety. 
They will find in his personal cha- 
racter the solid connexion of pri- 
vate virtues with public fidelity ; no 
factitious and glaring professions of 
impracticable patriotism ; no degra- 
ding submissions to the popular ery ; 
no desperate experiments on the 
public security, to grasp at a sha- 
dowy and fugitive power, and they 
will find the success commensurate 
to the integrity of the principles; 
public difficulties that seemed in- 
surmountable, rapidly overcome; 
disaffection at home converted into 
emulous loyalty. The broken sys- 
tem of Europe rebuilt into one su- 
perb confederacy; the fallen forti- 
tude of the Continent suddenly in- 
spirited into invincible courage; the 
revolutionary idol which disdained 
to be fed with less than the blood of 
kings, and sat enveloped with the 
smoke of human hecatombs, resist- 
lessly torn from its altar, and cast 
into its own flames ; an unexampled 
war, which involved all Europe, 
and menaced the dissolution of every 
tie of nations and of man, closed by 
an unexampled triumph, in which 
all Europe shared, and which esta- 
blished a new bond of friendship 
and mutual reliance among all its 
kingdoms. 

The history of Europe is imper- 
fectly and obscurely written, if the 
historian forgets to look to Provi- 
dence. But the history of our own 
country forms one of its finest illus- 
trations. If it had been contempla- 
ted by man in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, that at its close the 
French Revolution should shake the 
Continent, and that England should 
be the great agent in the hand of 
Providence, first to protect mankind 
from the fatal supremacy of that re- 
volution, and next to overthrow and 
extinguish it in the very spot where 
it first started upon the human eye, 
no measures of provision could be 
more distinctly and powerfully pre- 
parative than the apparently simple 
contingencies of England from the 
end of the Seven Years’ War. The 
peace of 1762 had tranquillized Eu- 
rope, but it was the abortive tran- 
quillity of a truce. War was at an end 
on the Continent. Austria had been 
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baffled by Prussia, but Prussia was 
exhausted by her victory. No Ger- 
man power remained, of sufficient 
strength, to revenge the ravages of 
both. France had lost armies, and 
what she valued more, laurels. Rus- 
sia, scarcely recovered from domes- 
tic murders, and employing her re- 
sources in doubtful hostilities with 
the Ottoman, was scarcely recog- 
nised as a European power. Eng- 
land, flushed with victory, had gain- 
ed all the prizes of the war, an unli- 
mited territory in the New World, 
the French West Indies, a new em- 
pire in the East, and the unques- 
tioned influence of a power of the 
first order on the European system. 

The natural peril to England, in 
this condition of safety and superi- 
ority, would be, that she might relax 
the sinews of her strength; that 
without an enemy to dread, she 
might cease to be warlike ; that with 
hourly increasing opulence, she might 
become surcharged with indolent 
voluptuousness ; and that with a po- 
pulation rapidly rising in the con- 
sciousness of its own influence, she 
might be tossed about by every gust 
of republicanism. All those con- 
tingencies would have been formi- 
dable hazards under any condition 
of the surrounding kingdoms. But 
the nature of the coming crisis, ut- 
terly unascertained as it was by 
man, must have rendered the ha- 
zards almost certain ruin. 

If, a quarter of a century before 
the first meeting of the National 
Assembly, the angel of the future 
had drawn up the curtain, and re- 
vealed to some great English mind 
the characteristic form and features 
of the French Revolution, its uni- 
versal spirit of aggression, its con- 
version of the whole power of the 
state into war, its hatred of all set- 
tled authority, and its universal ap- 
peal to the power of the populace 
at home and abroad ; what would be 
the qualities which such a mind 
would require to see, as first and 
most predominant in England, if 
she were finally to rescue herself 
and redeem others from the general 
danger? The answer must be, that 
she should be compelled by circum- 
stances to keep her warlike =. 
lance in activity, that she should 
in some degree even exercised in 
war during the interval, that she 
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should be directed to the knowledge 
of those peculiar resources on which 
she must finally rely, and be taught 
the especial use of that arm by 
which the battle was to be chiefly 
borne, that she must feel the value 
of a financial system founded on the 
most accurate estimate of her means, 
that she should be taught the infi- 
nite peril of suffering the populace 
to become the dictators of her go- 
vernment; that to put the whole 
machine of public power and virtue 
in motion, there should stand at the 
head of affairs some individual 
whose peculiar talent Jay in that 
management of the public wealth so 
essential in a long, costly, and ex- 
hausting course of hostilities, while 
his unquestioned general ability, 
public devotedness, and personal 
integrity, made the nation look up 
to him with unbounded homage, and 
follow his counsels with deferen- 
tial obedience. Another requisition, 
of the highest moral value in a con- 
test, which was as much of charac- 
ter as of arms, was, that on the 
throne , should be seated a king, 
whose manliness, firmness, and reli- 
gious principle qualified him to pre- 
side over a nation, among whom the 
last virtues of the earth were to find 
a shelter, religion to make its stand 
against atheism, loyalty against re- 
bellion, patriotism against treason, 
and the ancient and generous cha- 
racter of royal government against 
the novel, bitter, and bloodthirsty 
selfishness of popular anarchy. Is 
it fanciful to conceive those requi- 
sitions? No more so than to re- 
member their necessity. The his- 
tory of the revolution a quarter of a 
century after is lying open before 
the world. There, guided by the 
ominous light shed from the lamp 
of the regicide and the assassin, we 
may trace, line by line, the precau- 
tionary wisdom of that singular and 
effectual discipline, by which Eng- 
land was unconsciously made ready 
for the most extraordinary and try- 
ing contest that ever summoned a 
nation into the field for the highest 
interests of human nature. 

The ) ope of 1762 had placed 
England in the most distinguished 
rank which she had ever yet at- 
tained. All was national supremacy, 
all was popular exultation. The 
public feeling of her preeminence 
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was 80 unquestioned, that the nation 
actually trembled at the sudden 
overflow of prosperity, and while 
the language of the politician was, 
that she must thenceforth pr 

to meet the combined jealousy of 
all nations, the philosopher pro- 
nounced, that as the wheel of change 
was in continual motion, and she 
had now risen to its summit, she 
must thenceforth make up her reso- 
lution to descend. 

But all history seems written to 
baffle the pride of human prediction. 
From the hour when her sword was 
laid by, the spirit of England began 
to be exercised in civil contests, 
menacing in appearance, but of the 
first importance to her constitutional 
vigour. The quarrels of Wilkes 
with the Government, the strugglesof 
rival leaders for the Cabinet, and the 
excited feelings of the nation from 
both causes, kept the country in a 
perpetual state of that uninjurious 
activity, which is the finest school 
for civil knowledge. The few rem- 
nants of ancient despotism clinging 
to the constitution were rent away 
in the contest; and in the midst of 
much popular violence, party follies, 
and national alarm, freedom gained 
at every advance, until every man of 
sense and honesty felt that not the 
shadow of a feudal fetter remained 
on the noble proportions of English 
liberty. The discussions with the 
American colonies followed, and 
they were rapidly exacerbated into 
war—a war which now lies too deep 
among the crimes of the past and 
gone for us to revive its memory, 
but on whose tomb the most lenient 
hand, if it be the hand of truth, must 
inscribe popular profligacy, unpro- 
voked rebellion, and filial ingrati- 
tude. But that war was made the 
direct means of preparing England 
for the coming hostilities, which 
were to summon all her force. 
Even the peculiar nature of the war 
seems to have belonged to that sys- 
tem of foresight which turned all 
casualties to the great future emer- 
gency. It scarcely occupied a frag- 
ment of the military force of Eng- 
land. It largely occupied the naval. 
After a long period of necessary in- 
action, it compelled England to feel 
that the navy was her right arm; 
it disciplined that navy, by a 
encounters, into almost a security of 
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future success; it turned all the 
triumphs of England in the direction 
of the navy; it showed her that if 
the time were to come when she 
must fight the battle of law and li- 
berty against combined Europe, the 
navy was her strength, and in that 
strength she might fight the battle. 

When the war ceased, the naval 
vigilance of England was sustained 
by the singular event of a naval coa- 
lition in Europe. Russia, rising in- 
to power and jealousy together, 
Sweden, almost her vassal, and Den- 
mark in terror of both, confederated, 
in the well-known Armed Neutrality, 
to break down the power of the 
British Empire. The principle, that 
“free ships make free goods,” was 
contradictory to all justice, for it 
obviously sanctioned the supply of 
a British enemy by a British ally; 
involving at once a contempt of all 
diplomatic obligations, a defiance of 
common justice, and a burlesque of 
common sense. Holland, then the 
base and mercenary trafficker with 
all nations, in scorn of all treaties, 
Was an eager party to this general 
Jew dealing with the principles of 
national trade ; and bitterly and soon 
she had reason to repent her sub- 
stitution of swindling for honour. 
The Armed Neutrality gave way be- 
fore the firm countenance of the 
English Cabinet, and the feeling of 
its own treachery. But the effect 
on England had been produced. 
The navy was found to be the su- 
preme national protector; the naval 
spirit of the nation was sustained in 
its unimpaired vigour, and when the 
true necessity was at hand, the Eng- 
lish fleet was found prepared in all 
points, of numbers, discipline, and 
national favour, to begin the con- 
test with a superiority of physical 
and moral force, which never failed 
in a single instance during the revo- 
lutionary struggle. 

But, as if for the purpose. of 
making the proposition complete in 
every respect, England was to be 
taught a resistless lesson of the 
dangers of popular supremacy. The 
riots of 1780, unaccountable in their 
origin, and trivial in their results, 
yet displayed the terrors of popular 
passion, in a degree qualified to im- 
press the nation for ever. England 
saw with astonishment a multitude 
which had assembled from motives 
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avowedly religious, justifiable, and 
national, suddenly touched with a 
fury which flamed out into public 
devastation, and whose limits no 
man could hope to define. Of all 
the violences of popular power, this 
exhibited the evil in the most direct, 
broad, and naked form. In other 
instances there had been a popular 
leader, a cause, an oppression, an 
anarchy engendering license by its 
habits, some bold prejudice ope- 
rating on some glaring iniquity of 
power. But the burning of London 
was due to the simple will of the 
mob, with no leader but a ridiculous 
and half-witted religionist, no con- 
ceivable oppression, no denial of 
justice, no rejected claim, nothing 
to stimulate the multitude to the 
most horrible atrocities, but the 
mere sense that it had the means. 
Armed with this sense, 40,000 of the 
rabble, not a thirtieth of the popula- 
tion of London, held the capital in 
alarm for three days and nights, 
marched through it like a conquer- 
ing army, plundered and burned at 
their will, threw the Court into ter- 
ror, the Government almost into dis- 
solution, and shook all but the firm- 
ness of the brave and manly King. 
The tumult died away, as rapidly as 
it rose. But the lesson was of in- 
finite value. It was not forgotten 
when the first gatherings of the Re- 
volutionary clouds in France began 
to throw their shade on the shores of 
England. The sounds of the tempest 
at a distance prepared the Steersman 
of the British Ship for the last ex- 
tremities of the visitation. The cla- 
mours of conspiracy in England were 
instantly answered by the national 
voice of loyalty. The speciousness 
of popular deliberation, regenerated 
rights, and the new age of rabble 
legislation, were specious no longer 
to the eye which had seen the rights 
of the populace registered in the 
flames of the capital. The minister 
was called on by the national expe- 
rience to guard against the bound- 
less calamity of a government with 
its throne in the streets, and its 
councils in the uproar of robbery 
and massacre. Jacobinism protested 
its innocence in vain. The names 
of philosophy and philanthropy 
figured largely at the head of the 
memorial by which France pleaded 
her treacherous and sanguinary 
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cause before Europe. The English 
minister was already warned, he 
looked to the body of the document, 
and showed that it was a proclama- 
tion of democracy and treason. The 
universal answer, and the true one, 
to all the advocates of rabble autho- 
rity was,—* the Riots of 80.” The 
national feeling, without which the 
highest activity of the Government 
must be ineffectual, unhesitatingly 
sustained the wisdom of the minis- 
ter. The warning had been written 
in characters which were not to be 
dimmed by political sophistry, nor 
effaced by public folly. They had 
once been characters of blood and 
ashes, they were now characters of 
light, and while every finger pointed 
to them on the wail of the tribu- 
nal where the cause of revolution 
was tried among us, no dexterity 
could confuse the national judgment, 
or avert the national decision. 

The kingly character essential to 
the crisis was fully found in the 
steadiness, sincerity, and public spi- 
rit of George III. The ministerial 
in the illustrious subject of the pre- 
sent memoir. 

William Pitt was the second son 
of William first Earl of Chatham, 
and of Lady Hester, only daughter 
of Richard Grenville and Countess 
Temple. His elder brother, the 
Earl of Chatham, still lives; his 
younger, James, died early, a captain 
in the navy. Of his two sisters, the 
elder, Lady Hester, was married to 
Lord Mahon in 1774; the second, 
Lady Harriet, to the Honourable 
Edward James Eliot, eldest son of 
Lord Eliot, in 1785. 

At the age of six years Mr Pitt’s 
education began, under the care of 
the Rev. G. Wilson, in Lord Chat- 
ham’s house, a tuition which conti- 
nued till he was fourteen; but his 
health was so feeble, that for nearly 
half this period he was unable to 
receive any instruction. In 1773 he 
was sent to Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, his tutor still residing with 
him, in consequence of the delicacy 
of his health. But his studies were 
solely directed by Prettyman, one of 
the two public tutors, afterwards 
well known as the Bishop of Lin- 
coln. 

There is a natural interest in pur- 
suing the steps by which a mind 
like William Pitt’s advanced in know- 
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ledge. On his entrance at Cam- 
bridge, his literary acquisitions were 
found to be of unusual extent for 
his age; he read all Latinity with 
ease, and could make his way through 
half-a-dozen successive pages of 
Thucydides, a remarkably idiomatic 
and condensed author, without any 
peculiar difficulty. It is a curious 
circumstance, that by Lord Chatham's 
express desire, Thucydides was the 
first book to be put into his hands 
in college, followed by a direction 
to his tutor that he should read Po- 
lybius with him. The plain perspi- 
cuity of the Greek tactician’s narra- 
tive might have recommended him 
for the formation of a mind in which 
clearness and accuracy were to be 
prominent features; but when we 
remember that Demosthenes tran- 
scribed Thucydides eight times as 
the model of an oratorical style, we 
must belieye that Chatham was pre- 
paring the future fame of his son as 
the great leader of the British Senate. 
His understanding soon began to 
develope itself. His apprehension 
of his studies was distinguished for 
clearness and rapidity; he became 
an exact grammarian, and took de- 
light in the philological niceties of 
the Greek and Latin. He exhibited 
equal ability for mathematics, speed- 
ily made himself master of all that 
formed the usual course of college 
studies, even to the highest branches 
of the examinations, felt, as we are 
told by his tutor, “a great desire to 
fathom still further the depths of 
pure mathematics,” and, as his con- 
cluding wish on leaving college for 
the bar, expressed a hope “ to be 
able to read the Principia again with 
him after some summer circuit.” 
Even in the more advanced periods 
of his eminent career, his reverence 
for those studies had not deserted 
him. He frequently declared, “ that 
no portion of his time had been more 
usefully employed than that which 
had been devoted to those studies ; 
not merely from the new ideas and 
actual knowledge which he had thus 
acquired, but also on account of the 
improvement which his mind had 
received from the habit of close at- 
tention and patient investigation.” 
He was a en admirer of Locke’s 
Essay ; of which he made a complete 
analysis. But he seemed to think 
lightly of the subtleties of our me- 
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ta acces in general. The details 
of his chief literary tastes, given by 
his tutor, are interesting. He tells 
us, that in the alternate reading of 
classics and mathematics with him, 
the rapidity of Pitt's comprehension 
was most extraordinary, while his 
memory retained every thing that it 
had ever received. His reading 
was extensive. There was scarce- 
ly a classical writer of Greek or La- 
tin which he and his pupil had not 
read together; Pitt was a nice ob- 
server of their various styles, and 
alive to all their characteristic ex- 
cellences. But he was also capable 
of close and minute application. 
When alone he would dwell for hours 
upon some striking passage of an 
orator or historian, in marking their 
manner of arranging a narrative, or 
explaining their motives of action. 
It was a favourite, and must have 
been a most advantageous, employ- 
ment with him to compare opposite 
speeches on the same subject; and 
examine how each speaker managed 
his own side of the question, and 
obviated the reasonings of his op- 

ment. His chief studies on this 
Read were Livy, Thucydides, and 
Sallust. On those occasions his re- 
marks were frequently committed to 
paper, and furnished matter for fur- 
ther consideration. He was also in 
the habit of copying eloquent sen- 
tences, or phrases of peculiar beauty, 
which came in his way in the course 
of general reading. The Greek poets 
constituted a peculiar study, and he 
even urged this fondness to the ex- 
tent of toiling through the obscuri- 
ties of Lycophron. “ The almost in- 
tuitive quickness,” are his tutor’s 
expressions, “ with which he saw the 
meaning of the most difficult pas- 
sages of the most difficult writers, 
made an impression en my mind 
which no time can efiace. He pos- 
sessed indeed this faculty in so ex- 
traordinary a degree, and his appli- 
cation to Greek literature had ren-, 
dered his knowledge of the language 
so correct and extensive, that I am 
persuaded, if a play of Menander or 
#Eschylus, or an ode of Pindar, had 
been suddenly found, he would have 
understood it as soon as any pro- 
fessed scholar. There unquestion- 
ably have been persons who had far 
— skill in verbal criticism and 

the laws of metre; but it may, I 
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believe, be said with the strictest 
truth, that no one ever read the 
Greek language, even after devoting 
his whole life to the study of it, with 
greater facility than Mr Pitt at the 
age of twenty-one.” 

Among his classical acquirements 
he did not forget the writers of his 
own country. He read the poets 
with delight, and the historians and 
politicians with diligence and in- 
struction. He even wrote verses, 
and at an early age had contributed 
his part with his brothers and sisters 
to a play in rhyme, which they acted 
before their father and family circle. 
His favourite prose models were 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero, and Bo- 
lingbroke’s political and historical 
works. He read Barrow’s Sermons 
by the desire of his father, who pro- 
nounced them an admirable reper- 
tory of language. In the university 
he attended with great interest to Dr 
Halifax’s lectures on civil law. 

For three years after his entrance 
at college, his health had continued 
to form a serious impediment to his 
progress. In 1773, he was seized 
with an illness which had nearly de- 
prived the world of his abilities.. He 
was so weak on his recovery, that 
the journey to London occupied four 
days. But this shock finally con- 
firmed his constitution. Exercise, 
attention to diet, and early hours, 
rapidly recruited him after a con- 
finement of two months, and at 
eighteen he had every prospect of 
longevity. The incessant toils of 
public life alone seem to have short- 
ened his bright and powerful. career. 

In college he was remarkable for 
propriety of conduct. The son of 
the Earl of Chatham, the first and 
most popular minister that England 
had seen for a century, must have 
been a conspicuous object of atten- 
tion and temptation. But Pitt was 
above the poor celebrity to be gained 
by violations of order. It is well 
worth remembering that this youth, 
at the height of all that life could 
offer, was to be seen attending the 
public duties of his college with a 
strictness which would be merito- 
rious in the student whose conduct 
was to be his fortune. 

No man was more regularly 
present morning and evening at 
chapel, and he was never known to 
pass an evening out of the college 
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walls. In this combination of pure 
habits with vigorous diligence, he 
passed seven years. “ In the course 
of which time,” says his tutor, “ I 
never knew him to spend an idle 
day, nor did he ever fail to attend 
me at the appointed hour. At this 
early period there was the same 
firmness of principle, and rectitude 
of conduct,” which marked his cha- 
racter to its close. 

The strong interest which Lord 
Chatham took in his second son, 
the almost prophetic anticipation 
by which he saw his future emi- 
nence, is a matter of common know- 
ledge ; but the fondness of his feel- 
ings towards this young representa- 
tive of his genius and his fame was 
but little suspected in the haughty 
fabric and bold ambition of Chat- 
ham’s mind. In passing on to the 
more public transactions of this 
stirring time, we may justly pause 
for a moment over those memorials 
of the heart of a mighty statesman. 
It ennobles our sense of human na- 
ture, to see that so much nerve and 
grandeur of mind is compatible with 
so much tenderness of affection. 
But the unquestionable truth is, that a 
large portion of the supremacy of a 
leading genius must arise from the 
susceptibility of soul. Nations re- 
luctantly own the sway of the most 
powerful intellect, when they cannot 
repose on the feelings of the man. 
Public assemblies revolt from all the 
splendours of eloquence, where they 
are not the emanations of natural 
sensibility. The orator may have 
the command of all the treasures of 
literature and language, but a single 
word from the heart carries off the 
prize from them all. He may stand 
before them like the golden image 
of the Assyrian king, and counsel 
their passing and public idolatry ; 
but the unfailing homage is to the 
invisible spirit of the pure, generous, 
and beneficent impulses, the impress 
of the divinity within. Lord Chat- 
ham had made the moral education 
of his children a subject of personal 
interest from their birth. He con- 
stantly associated with them, con- 
versed with them on all subjects of 
which their young minds were ca- 
pable, treated them as companions, 
gave them all opportunities of ex- 
pressing their opinions, and “ never 
passed a day of health without giving 
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instruction of some sort to his fa- 
mily,” and seldom without reading a 
chapter of the Bible with them. The 
benefit of such early lessons is per- 
haps among the most vivid of all 
remembrances, even in the turmoil 
of after life ; and “ his boy William” 
became, at an early age, extensively 
acquainted with Scripture. “I had 
frequent opportunities,” says his 
tutor, “ of observing Mr Pitt’s accu- 
rate knowledge of the Bible; and I 
may, I trust, be allowed to mention 
the following anecdote :—In the year 
1797, | was reading to him, in MS., 
my exposition of the first of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, afterwards pub- 
lished in my Elements of Christian _ 
Theology. There were several quo- 
tations from Scripture, all which he 
remembered. At last we came toa 
quotation at which he stopped, and 
said, ‘I do not recollect that passage 
in the Bible, and it does not sound 
like Scripture.’ It was a quotation 
from the Apocrypha.” 

Lord Chatham’s first letter was 
written on his son’s going to the 
university, in 1773. We give a 
few sentences—“ Thursday’s = 
brought us no letter from the dear 
traveller; we trust this day will prove 
more satisfactory. It is the happy 
day that gave us your brother, and 
will not be less in favour with alk 
here, if it should give us, about four 
o’clock, an epistle from my dear 
William. We compute that yester- 
day brought you to the venerable 
aspect of Alma Mater, and that you 
are invested to-day with the toga 
virilis. Your race of manly virtue 
and useful knowledge is now begun, 
and may the favour of Heaven smile 
upon the noble career. * * * How 
happy, my loved boy, is it that your 
mamma and I can tell ourselves there 
is at Cambridge One, without a 
beard, and “all the elements so mixed 
in him, that Nature might stand up 
and say,*this is a man.’’ I now take 
my leave for to-day, not meaning 
this for what James calls a regular 
letter, but a flying thought, that 
wings itself towards my absent Wil- 
liam. Horses are ready, and all is 
birthday. Bradshaw has shone, this 
auspicious morning, in a very fine 
speech of congratulation ; but I fore- 
see ‘ his sun sets weeping in the 
lowly west,’ that is, a fatal bow! of 
punch. will, before night; quench 
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this luminary of oratory. Adieu, 
again and again, sweet boy, and if 
you acquire health and strength 
every time I wish them to you, you 
will be a second Sampson, and what 
is more, will keep your hair.” 

The next letter is in a graver yet 
not less natural strain. It was written 
on the young student’s recovery from 
his dangerous illness.—“ October 
30,1773. With what ease of mind 
and joy of heart I write to my loved 
William, since Mrs Wilson’s com- 
fortable letter of Monday. I do not 
mean to address you asa sick man. I 
trust in Heaven that convalescent is 
the only title I am to give you in the 
ailing tribe. * * * But, though 
I indulge with inexpressible delight 
in the thought of your returning 
health, I cannot help being a little 
in pain lest you should make more 
haste than good speed to get well. 
Your mamma has been before me 
in suggesting that most: useful pro- 
verb, reculer pour mieux sauter, use- 
ful to all, but to the ardent necessary. 
You may indeed, my sweet boy, 
better than any one, practise this 
sage dictum, without any risk of be- 
ing thrown out in the chase of learn- 
ing. All you want, at present, is 
quiet.~ With this, if your ardour, 
aporevev, can be kept in till you are 
stronger, you will make noise enough. 
How happy the task, my noble, 
amiable boy, to caution you only 
against pursuing too much all those 
liberal and praiseworthy things, to 
which less happy natures are per- 
petually to be spurred and driven. 
* * * * You have time to spare. 
Consider, there is but the Encyclo- 
pedia; and when you have master- 
ed that, what will remain? You 
will want, like Alexander, another 
world to conquer.” 

In a subsequent letter, he thanks 
“ his dearest William” for his affec- 
tionate anxiety for the result of a fit 
of the gout, which had left the great 
earl an invalid; or, as he describes 
it himself, “ left him behind in the 
hospital, when his flying camp re- 
moved to Stowe. Gout has for the 
present subsided, and seems to in- 
tend deferring his favours till Win- 
ter, if Autumn will do its duty, and 
bless us with a course of steady 
weather, those days, which Madame 
de Sevigné so beautifully paints as, 
§ des jours filés d’or et de soie?’’” 


The gout had now nearly sapped 
the constitution of the earl, and he 
was subject to violent pains, which 
almost precluded writing. But his 
latest correspondence is ful] of the 
same fond and secure feelings for 
the progress of his son, whom he 
evidently regarded as the represent- 
ative of his mind, if not as the direct 
inheritor of his political power. A 
letter, within a few months of his 
death, thus begins :—‘‘ How can I 
employ my reviving pen so well as 
by addressing a few lines to the hope 
and comfort of my life. My dear 
William,—You will have pleasure to 
see, under my own hand, that I 
mend every day, and that I am all 
but well.” The letter then laugh- 
ingly alludes to Lord Mahon’s (the 
late Earl Stanhope’s) experiments 
for the extinction of fires. “ On 
Friday, Lord Mahon’s indefatigable 
spirit is to exhibit another incendium 
to lord mayor, foreign ministers, and 
all Jovers of philosophy, and means 
to illuminate the horizon with a 
little bonfire of twelve hundred fa- 
gots, and a double edifice. Had our 
friend been born sooner, Nero and 
the second Charles would never have 
amused themselves with reducing to 
ashes the two noblest cities in the 
world. My hand begins to demand 
repose : So, with my best compli- 
ments to Aristotle, Homer, Thucy- 
dides, and Xenophon, not forgetting 
the Civilians and Law of Nations’ 
tribe, adieu, my dearest William. 

“ Your ever most affectionate 

“ Father, 
“ CHATHAM.” 

The Earl of Chatham died May 
11, 1778, in his 70th year, followed 
to the grave by the regrets of the 
empire; and going down to poste- 
rity with the fame of the most com- 
manding eloquence, the noblestrange 
of political conception, and the most 
triumphant statesmanship of the 
most intellectual, ardent, and suc- 
cessful age of England. 

The world of public life was now 
before Pitt, and to no man was this 
tempting and powerful career ever 
more widely expanded. His great 
father’s renown, the popular expect- 
ation which had already begun to 

ther round himself, and the stron 
inspiration of kindred genius, urge 
him to the senate. All his studies 
were thenceforth turned to Parlia- 
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ment. He became a constant at- 
tendant in the gallery of the House 
of Commons, and in the House of 
Lords, on every important occasion, 
and exercised his natural acuteness 
by observing, as each speaker pro- 
ceeded, how he might be answered ; 
how his arguments might be enfor- 
ced; what might be added; and 
especially what might be retrench- 
ed. A characteristic of his own 
oratory, in after times, was the 
avoidance of repetition, a quality 
essential to all the influences of pub- 
lic speaking. 

In the spring of 1780, he became 
resident in Lincoln’s Inn, and on 
the 12th of June he was called to 
the bar, and went the western cir- 
cuit in the same summer. In the 
autumn he was a candidate for the 
University of Cambridge, which lost 
the honour of returning the most 
illustrious of her sons to Parliament. 
But in January, 1781, he was return- 
ed for the borough of Appleby, in 
Westmoreland, in the interest of Sir 
James Lowther. 

His first speech in the House of 
Commons (February 26) was nearly 
accidental. Burke’s bill, for the 
reduction of the civil list, was in 
debate. Lord Nugent rose to speak 
against the .bill. While he was 
speaking, Byng, member for Mid- 
dlesex, asked Pitt whether he would 
not reply. His answer was a doubt- 
ful one, but he at length came to the 
determination of remaining silent. 
However, on the conclusion of Lord 
Nugent's speech, Byng called out his 
name. His call was instantly and 
loudly echoed, and Pitt, observing 
that the House waited for him, 
thought it became him to rise. His 
speech was brief, but it gave re- 
markable promise by its vividness, 
elegance, and fervour. It was pro- 
nounced, from that moment, that the 
mantle of Chatham had descended 
on shoulders worthy of its inspira- 
tion. The members of both parties 
were unqualified in their praise. 
Burke, in his idiomatic style, decla- 
red that “ he was not merely a chip 
of the old block, but the old block 
itself.” Fox carried him to Brookes’s, 
where he was elected, and thus was 
at once brought into intercourse 
with all the leading men on the side 
of a But it was soon clear 
that Brookes’s was not his element; 
he never played ; he never gaye way 
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to the still more exceptionable habits 
which were then considered to be 
almost essential to fashionable so- 
ciety. His name continued on the 
books of the club for some years, 
but its tastes were not his, and he 
scarcely ever set foot within its 
walls from the time of his becoming 
a minister. 

In this session Pitt spoke on three 
occasions, and with equal effect on 
all. On the last of those, an unpre- 
meditated defence of his father’s 
opinions on the American war, 
brought up the Lord Advocate Dun- 
das, (Lord Melville,) who declared, 
“that however unwilling he might 
be to say in the honourable gentle- 
man’s presence what truth would 
exact from him were he absent, yet, 
however unusual it might be, he 
must confess, that he found himself 
compelled to rejoice in the good 
fortune of his country and his fellow 
subjects, who were destined, at some 
future day, to derive the most im- 
portant services from so happy a 
union of first-rate abilities, high in- 
tegrity, bold and honest inde- 
pendence of conduct, and the most 
persuasive eloquence.” Those were 
unusual compliments to any man, 
and still more unusual from the man 
who paid them. Yet they were 

aid to a senator of two-and-twenty ! 

ut the general sentiment was equal- 
ly strong. At the close of the ses- 
sion, on an observation being made, 
that “ Pitt promised to be one of 
the first speakers ever heard in the 
House of Commons,” Fox, turning 
round on the speaker, instantly re- 
plied, “ He is so already.” 

Every incident that belongs to 
the progress of such a mind is curi- 
ous; and the anecdotes that have 
transpired in later years of Pitt’s 
short sojourn at the bar are highly 
interesting. In his first circuit, he 
was employed in several election 
causes, in one of which his argument 
on the admissibility of a point of 
evidence attracted so much atten- 
tion, that it was panegyrized by 
Buller, the judge, a rough son of 
Themis, whom nothing but singular 
qualities in any advocate could keep 
within the bounds of civility. One 
of those remembrancers, who went 
the western circuit with him, says, 
“In a criminal case at Exeter, he 
exhibited, as junior counsel, such 
talents in cross-examination, that it 
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was the universal opinion of the bar 
that he should have led the cause. 
During his short stay in the profes- 
sion, he never had occasion to ad- 
dress a jury; but on a motion in the 
Court of King’s Bench for a habeas 
corpus to bring up a man to be 
bailed who was charged with mur- 
der, Pitt made a speech which ex- 
cited the admiration of the bar, and 
drew down very complimentary ap- 

robation from Lord Mansfield. 

hen he made his first brilliant 
display in Parliament, those at the 
bar who had seen little of him ex- 
pressed surprise ; but afew who had 
heard him speak, in a sort of mock 
debate at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, when a club, called the 
Western Circuit Club, was dis- 
solved, eed that he had even 
then displayed all the various spe- 
cies of eloquence for which he was 
afterwards celebrated. 

“Before he had distinguished him- 
self in the house, he certainly look- 
ed to the law as a profession. The 
late Mr Justice Rooke used to relate, 
that Pitt had dangled for seven days 
with a junior brief and a single 
guinea fee, waiting till a cause of no 
sort of importance should come on 
in the Court of Common Pleas. At 
Pitt’s instance, an annual dinner 
took place for some years at Rich- 
mond Hill, the party consisting of 
Lord Erskine, Lord Redesdale, Sir 
William Grant, Mr Bond, Mr Ley- 
cester, Mr Jekyll, and others. I well 
remember a dinner with Pitt, and 
several of his private friends, at the 
Boar’s Head, in Eastcheap, in me- 
mory of Falstaff. We were all in 
high spirits, quoting and alluding to 
Shakspeare the whole day, and it 
appeared that Pitt was as well and 
familiarly read in the poet’s works 
as the best Shakspearians present. 
After he was minister, he continued 
to ask his old circuit intimates to 
dine with him, and his manners were 
unaltered.” 

To those who had seen the mini- 
ster only in the senate, stemming 
the rough tide of debate, or known 
him only as the resolute and solemn 
statesman, on whose head lay the 
weight of public care for all Europe, 
representations of his personal gaie- 
ty and liveliness may come with 
some doubt. But this remembran- 
cer tells us from personal knows 


ledge, and we have suflicient tes- 
timonies in corroboration, that 
“Among lively men of his own 
time of life, Pitt was always the 
most animated and convivial in the 
many hours of leisure which occur 
to young men on circuit. He joixed 
all the little excursions to South- 
ampton, Weymouth, and such par- 
ties of amusement as were habitually 
formed. He was extremely popu- 
lar. His name and reputation, for 
high acquirements at the university, 
commanded the attention of his 
seniors. His wit, good-humour, and 
joyous manners, endeared him to 
the younger part of the bar.” 

But he was soon to give new evi- 
dence of his powers on the higher 
stage. In November, Parliament 
met. The American war had wea- 
ried the Ministry, and raised the 
hopes of the Opposition. It was 
evident that Lord North strug- 

led in vain. Fox, at the head of 

pposition, thundered at the Mi- 
nisterial ramparts, and was fol- 
lowed by an emulous crowd of the 
most brilliant and popular names 
of England. The barrier must soon 
break down, and then all the prizes 
of the contest, and they were of the 
first order of competition to accom. 
plished and ambitious. minds, were 
open to every man’s hand. On the 
day of meeting, Fox moved an 
amendment to the address, depreca- 
tory of the war. The amendment 
was rejected, by 218 to 129. On 
the following day, on the report of 
the address, Pitt spoke, and eclipsed 
every other speaker on the question, 
concluding by a lofty invective 
against “the incapacity of a Cabinet, 
which, by its fatal system, had led 
the country, step by step, to the 
most calamitous and disgraceful 
condition in which a once glorious 
empire could be placed—a condition 
which threatened the dissolution of 
the empire.” 

The acclamations of the House 
were so loud and continued, that it 
was a considerable time before any 
other voice could be heard. The 
Lord Advocate then was warmed to 
another panegyric. Fox gave his 


ready testimony to the universal 
admiration excited by the speech; 
and Courtenay pronounced, that “its 
splendid diction, manly elocution, 
brilliant periods, and pointed logic, 
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conveyed in a torrent of rapid 
and impressive eloquence, brought 
strongly to his recollection that 
om and able statesman, (Chat- 

am,) whose memory every grateful 
and generous Briton revered.’ The 
address, however, was carried by a 
majority of 131 to 54. 

But events, more resistless than 
oratory, were rapidly loosening the 
ground under the Ministerial feet. 
The unexpected and unaccountable 
capture of Cornwallis at York in 
Virginia, a capture which ought for 
ever to have settled the question of 
his lordship’s military talents, came 
like a thunderclap upon the Cabinet. 
Opposition now struck blow after 
blow. One of Pitt’s speeches was 
made memorable by the pungency 
and classical elegance of his allusion 
to Ministers. He had begun by 
pointing out the contradictory de- 
clarations of Lord North and Lord 
George Germaine in the debate, and 
while he was pressing them on this 
point, the attention of the House was 
suddenly withdrawn to the spectacle 
of the two ministers whispering with 
Welbore Ellis, the treasurer of the 
navy (afterwards Lord Mendip). 
He stopped in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and looking significantly on 
the group, said,—* I pause till the 
Nestor of the Treasury Bench, shall 
settle the difference between the 
Agamemnon and the Aciiiles.” The 
shaft was launched with a keen hand, 
and the disastrous memory of Lord 
George’s (formerly the well-known 
Lord George Sackville’s) military 
fame, gave it incomparable force. 
The effect on the House was electric, 
the Ministers instantly assumed the 
most respectful attention, and Pitt 
concluded in a tumult of applause 
from both sides of party. Rigby, 
paymaster of the forces, a bold and 
unhesitating speaker of good or ill, 
pronounced him the true represen- 
tative of Chatham, and, in his rap- 
ture, went to the extent of declaring 
that “ his oratory was not less per- 
suasive, his abilities not less power- 
ful; nay, he would make no scruple to 
assert, that he regarded him as a still 
greater orator than his noble and ad- 
mired father. He had observed with 
amazement and pleasure the effect 
which his eloquence had produced, 
and the awe, the hope, and the ani- 
mation which it had inspired.” Fox 
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similarly declared, that, “ with that 
commanding eloquence, which even 
the effrontery of Ministers could not 
resist, the honourable member had 
detected and exposed the glaring 
and abandoned disunion which sub- 
sisted in his Majesty’s councils.” 
The minorities continued to increase, 
until, in March 1782, Lord North 
rose in the House to announce that 
the Ministry had resigned. 

We have no instance in the records 
of debate similar to this reception of 
the young ability of Pitt. Compli- 
ments to the first efforts of promising 
members are not unusual, and civi- 
lities occasionally pass between 
members of all standings, on the 
subject of successful addresses to 
the House. But those few and fer- 
mal courtesies have no relation to 
the perpetual, universal, and glowing 
admiration lavished on the early elo- 
quence of the son of Chatham. If 
there were some prestige in the title, 
it must be remembered, that after 
the first novelty had worn off, that 
title would be an additional weight 
on the steps of an infirm aspirant, 
that the force of the contrast would 
have operated as a most oppressive 
impediment to strength unable to 
sustain the comparison; and that, 
while the very sounds of the father’s 
eloquence were still reverberating in 
every ear, nothing but a spell of 
equal, or perhaps superior, power, 
could have vindicated the senatorial 
honours of the son. But we fail of 
reaching the natural height of the 
estimate, if we forget the astonishing 
rivalry exhibited at that moment in 
the British senate ; that Pitt was not 
standing in a solitary arena, with 
nothing to divide the public homage 
but the sepulchre of his renowned 
parent, but that he descended to the 
combat in a circle of the most vigo- 
rous, practised, and ardent intellec- 
tual champions that England ever 
saw together. That the strong sen- 
sibility and massive logic of Fox, the 
universal knowledge, and almost in- 
spired conception of Burke, the 
brilliant acuteness of Dunning, and 
the various fine faculties of a host of 
men, any one of whom would have 
been the master of the House in 
days nearer our own, were then in 
their lustre. Yet all those lumina- 
ries, and never was the title more 
justly earned, if intellectual splen- 
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dour was to be the claim, united in 
doing homage to the new risen 
brightness of Pitt. And all this emi- 
nence was gained at an age scarcely 
beyond boyhood, at twenty-two! lt 
may be unwise to attempt to follow 
the steps of Providence with too 
eager a determination to discover all 
its ways, but the character of the 
times that were at hand, the charac- 
ter of the minister by whom they 
must be met, the nature of the mi- 
nisterial faculties essential to the 
public safety, and the nature of the 
people, to be ruled in that crisis only 
by mental superiority, of the highest 
and most undisputed order, unless 
the most marked coincidences are 
dreams and vapour, justify the na- 
tural and cheering conception that 
Pitt was a gift of the protecting Pro- 
vidence, which willed the unexam- 
pled triumph of England over the 
furies and frenzies of revolution. 

It will be acknowledged, that the 
ministerial eloquence of this great 
man does not seem calculated to have 
called forth those bursts of sapture. 
It might be entitled to the profound- 
er admiration due to finer skill, ex- 
erted under circumstances of still 
greater difficulty. Reserve, calm 
sagacity, and ever watchful cau- 
tion are the qualities most requisite 
for the leader of the House of Com- 
mons. The part of the minister in 
debate must be chiefly defensive. 
The simple fact of its being his to 
originate measures, almost restricts 
all his efforts to vigorous repulse. 
To Opposition belongs the vividness, 
variety, and animation of attack. 
Thus Pitt, always equal to the 
emergency, and exhibiting the force 
of his eloquence always in noble 
subordination to the force of his 
reason, naturally changed his style 
with his circumstances, and the moat 
dazzling declaimer of Opposition 
was changed, and the change was 
but an additional title to honour, 
into the most unanswerable reasoner, 
and the calmest, clearest, and most 
comprehensive of living depositories 
of the power and the hopes of 
empire. The early speeches of Pitt 
are wholly lost to the student of 
oratory. Nothing beyond the most 
meagre outline is preserved. All 
the ae and rich fillings in of 
the master-hand are extinguished. 
Yet even the outline is majestic, 
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magnitude of mind. That he at- 
tained the highest rank of the new 
style of eloquence, urged on him by 
situation, is a matter of general ac- 
knowledgment. It was often said 
of him, “that no speaker ever knew 
better how to tell all he chose to 
tell, and not a syllable more.” Fox, 
at the end of his long career of rival- 
ry, declared that “in all the years in 
which he had been opposed to Pitt, 
he had never once caught him trip- 
ping;” and familiar as the phrase 
was, it conveyed the highest panegy- 
ric on the sleepless intelligence, and 
imperturbable sagacity of the mind 
which watched over the fates, less of 
England than of the civilized world. 

The fall of the minister was natu- 
rally followed by the transfer of Op- 
position to the Treasury Bench. 
With some similitude to the state of 
public affairs even while these lines 
are writing, the King sent for Lord 
Shelburne, and offered him the 
preiniership, as first lord of the 
treasury. But the earl declined 
the appuintment, saying, that in his 
judgment no one was so fit to be at 
the head of the Cabinet as the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham. The sugges- 
tion was received, and in a few days 
the new Cabinet was announced, 
which was to be so brief, yet to be 
immortalized by Burke’s praises. 
The marquis, first lord of the trea- 
sury; Shelburne and Fox, secre- 
taries of state; Lord Keppel, at the 
Admiralty ; Lord John Cavendish, 
chancellor of the exchequer; Lord 
Camden, president of the council; 
the Duke of Grafton, privy seal; 
General Conway, commander-in- 
chief; Dunning, (Lord Ashburton, ) 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter; and Thurlow continued as lord 
chancellor. 

The extraordinary distinction al- 
ready acquired by Pitt could not 
suffer him to remain disregarded in 
the change. Various offices were 
proposed to him, and, among the 
rest, the vice-treasurership of Ire- 
land, a place of large emolument, 
which must have rendered it of pe- 
culiar importance to the younger 
son of a nobleman of the narrow in 
come of Lord Chatham, and which 
had the farther recommendation of 
being formerly held by his father. But 
Pitt, with the loftiness of mind 
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which always marked his career, 
and with that due sense of his capa- 
city which is one of the characteris- 
tics of genuine greatness, resolutely 
declined all proposals of subordinate 
place, determining never to accept 
any office which did not give him a 
seat in the Cabinet, grounding this 
determination on his reluctance to 
pledge himself to the defence of 
measures, in whose origin he had no 
share. 

It is remarkable, as a contrast to 
the national feeling in the later years 
of the King, that for more than one 
half of his reign he was singularly 
unpopular; and this contrast de- 
rives the greater force, from the 
fact, that during this obnoxious pe- 
riod no aspersion was ever thrown 
on the personal virtues of the mo- 
narch. He was acknowledged to be 
pure, patriotic, and intrepid in pub- 
lic life ; gentle, pious, and domestic 
in his palace ; anxious only for the 
national good, and willingly sacri- 
ficing all private predilections to 
the national advantage. But party 
was the libeller. The hand of faction 
was the blackener of the statue which 
should-have stood high in the temple 
of British honour, as it now stands 
high in the temple of British grati- 
tude. If the purpose of some great 
controlling power had been to show 
Britain the innate and incorrigible 
perverseness, folly, and virulence of 
partisanship, how could it have been 
more effectually promoted than by 
showing one of the most upright of 
men and sovereigns the object of its 
perpetual malignity. 

His adoption of the Bute Cabi- 
net, a natural result of his educa- 
tion, and impeachable on no just 
ground of incapacity in the objects 
of his choice, had been seized on by 
the daring and reckless competitors 
for power, as an act of scarcely less 
than treason. The prosecution of 
the American war, of all wars the 
most popular in its commencement, 
was the next count in the charge 
brought by party against the King. 
The daring virulence of Junius, 
whose libels, like venomous insects 
preserved in crystal, still survive, 
through the exquisite beauty of the 
medium in which they were sent 
forth to the world; the unprincipled 
violences of Wilkes, and the crude 
and corrupt malevolence of ‘Horne 
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Tooke, were all in restless action to 
inflame a populace giddy with pro- 
sperity, arrogant with the conscious- 
ness of new strength, and in the 
mere passion for movement ready 
to solicit the extremes of public 
subversion. The fiercer reality was 
yet to be perpetrated by the popu- 
lace of France; there the crime of 
the obscure miscreant who burned 
the temple to make a name was 
realized by a whole people. The 
evil there came from the heart. The 
more generous and imperial charac- 
ter of England might find its repre- 
sentative in the act of the mighty 
Macedonian, burning the palace in 
a moment of intoxication. The error 
there was of the head ; and English 
opinion gloriously atoned for the 
temporary extravagance, by a loyalty 
which struck its roots into the grave, 
and which still flourishes over the 
monument of that patriot King. 

His sense of this injustice naturally 
drove him to retirement. The sa- 
tirist then charged him with mi8an- 
thropy, with contempt of opinion, 
and even with aversion to the name 
of England. 


** Our sons some slave of greatness may 
behold, 

Clad in the genuine Asiatic mould, 

Who, of three realms shall condescend to 
know, 

No more than he can spy from Windsor’s 
brow.” | 

He at length came into public, ex- 

hibited himself to the people, and 

even went to Portsmouth to be pre- 

sent at the naval reviews. Satire 

sent its shafts at his publicity as 

much as at his seclusion. 


‘** There shall he see, as other folks have 


seen, 

That ships have anchors, and that seas 
are green ; 

Shall count the tackling trim, the stream- 
ers fine, 

With Bradshaw prattle and with Sand- 
wich dine ; 

And then row back amid the cannon’s 
roar, 

As safe, as sage, as when he left the 
shore.” 


In another sense of contrast, the 
fate of the King of France was 
equally remarkable. In 1781, the 
year in which George III. had reach- 
ed the acme of unpopularity, Louis 
stood on the summit of national 
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idolatry and personal fortune. In 
October of that year, he had seen 
the sword of the last British general 
in America laid at the foot of his 
throne by Lafayette, as the pledge 
of the final separation of the colo- 
nies from England. His fleet had 
been successful in its seizure of the 
West India Islands, under Suffrein, 
an officer who seemed to have im- 
bibed more the spirit of the English 
seaman, than of his own country, 
“more an ancient Roman than a 
Dane,” the possession of the East 
India seas was boldly and almost 
successfully contested with the Bri- 
tish fleet, under the brave, but un- 
lucky Sir Edward Hughes. The 
most galling wound of all was inflict- 
ed on England by the sight of the 
combined French and Spanish fleets 
blockading the Channel, and even 
threatening to attack our fleet at 
anchor. The Spanish government, 
taking courage from these disasters, 
threw itself into the arms of France ; 
and after capturing Minorcaand West 
Florida, marched a powerful force 
against Gibraltar, the last hold of 
England on the Mediterranean. Hol- 
land, almost the natural dependency 
of England, had joined the confede- 
racy, and fought the desperate ac- 
tion of the Doggerbank under Zont- 
man, one of the bloodiest struggles 
of the war, but a drawn battle. To 
crown the exultation of France, 
Marie Antoinette, destined yet to 
the most fatal catastrophe that ever 
rent the heart fur beauty, fortitude, 
and virtue, gave birth to a dauphin, 
after a marriage of ten years. With- 
in ten years more, this glittering 
picture was covered with universal 
shade. Exulting France was a sea 
of burning and blood; Louis and 
Marie Antoinette had perished on 
the scaffold. The Dauphin was dead 
of disease. His unhappy brother, 
the Duke of Normandy, had become 
heir to a crown only to die of misery 
in a dungeon. All the royal bro- 
thers were exiles. The church, the 
court, the army, the whole stately 
fabric of the monarchy, were sunk 
in dust and ashes. 

Yet it is not to be forgotten that 
the fall of the French monarchy was 
but a further vindication of the high 
principles of national faith. Its 
treacherous violation of the British 
Alliance, in the prospect of bum- 
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bling England by the loss of America, 
was the immediate and well-known 
source of that conflagration which 
so suddenly wrapt France in irre- 
mediable ruin. The instrumentality 
of that violation in effecting that 
ruin, was capable of being traced in 
every point. The presence of Frank- 
lin preaching republicanism in Paris, 
gave the first guilty confidence to 
the philosophes who made political 
regeneration the watchword of re- 
volution. The French troops who 
had returned from America were 
the direct propagators of the revolt, 
and their general, Lafayette, was the 
direct agent of leading the unfortu- 
nate King into that fatal reliance in 
the peopie, which paved his way to 
the guillotine. If that most cour- 
teous of revolutionists had not bow- 
ed the King out of all precaution on 
the 6th of October, 1792, France 
might have been saved from the 
guilt which was yet to be expiated, 
and scarcely expiated, by the loss 
of three millions of lives, the tyranny 
of the sternest despot of modern 
Europe, and the double capture of 
her capital. 

The close of the American war 
was the close of a great political pe- 
ried. The humiliation of England, 
and the elevation of France, equally 
came to an end at that moment. 
Thenceforth, all on the British side: 
was restoration of character and_ 
fortune—aill on the French, confu- 
sion and decline. 

The detail, by an eyewitness, of 
the manner in which the dissolution 
of the luckless ministry of Lord 
North, the beginning of good, was 
actually effected, possesses a more 
than common interest in our own 
day of rapid ministerial change. 
“ During the month of November, 
the accounts transmitted to Govern- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis’s embar- 
rassments, augmented the anxiety of 
the Cabinet. Lord George Germaine, 
in particular, conscious that on the 
prosperous or adverse result of that 
expedition hinged the fate of the 
American contest and his own office, 
as well as probably the duration of 
the Ministry itself, expressed to his 
friends the strongest uneasiness on 
the subject. The meeting of Parlia- 
ment stood fixed for the 27th of the 
month. On the 235th, about noon, 
the official intelligence of the sur- 
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render of the British forces at York 
town, arrived from Falmouth at Lord 
George Germaine’s house, in Pall 
Mall. Lord Walsingham, who, pre- 
viously to his father Sir William de 
Grey’s elevation to the peerage, had 
been under-secretary of state in that 
department, and who was to second 
the addréss in the House of Lords, 
happened to be there when the mes- 
senger brought the news. Without 
communicating it to any other per- 
son, Lord George, for the purpose 
of despatch, immediately got with 
him into a hackney coach, and drove 
to Lord Stormont’s residence in Port- 
land Place. Having imparted the dis- 
astrous information to him,and taken 
him into the carriage, they instantly 
proceeded to the chancellor's house 
in Great Russell street, Blooms- 
bury, whom they found at home; 
when, after a short consultation, they 
determined to lay it themselves in 
person before Lord North. He had 
not received any intimation of the 
event when they arrived at his door 
in Downing street, between one and 
two o'clock. The first minister’s 
firmness, and even his presence of 
mind gave way for a short time un- 
der this disaster. I asked Lord 
George afterwards how he took the 
communication. ‘ As he would have 
taken a ball in his breast,’ replied 
Lord George ; ‘ he opened his arms, 
exclaiming wildly, as he paced the 
apartment during a few minutes, ‘Oh 
God! it is all over, words which he 
repeated many times, under emo- 
tions of the deepest agitation and dis- 
tress.” 

Military affairs have since display- 
ed themselves on a broader scale, 
and we can scarcely conceive that 
such notions of national calamity 
could be appended to the capture of 
a force which, however brave, scarce- 
ly amounted to the vanguard of a 
modern army, certainly not to the 
twentieth of the army with which 
Wellington appeared on the penin- 
sular frontier of France, The mis- 
fortune of the troops under Corn- 
wallis was unquestionable, but their 
character was unstained, they had 
been brought by their commander 
into a cul de sac, where, it is true, 
they might have held out for ever, 
if they could have received supplies 
by sea. But that contingency was 
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too delicate to have been relied on 
by an officer of any intelligence. The 
result proved the fact. The French 
fleet took up the position which 
Lord Cornwallis’s imaginary plan 
had marked out for the British. The 
army within York town found that 
though to the Americans they were 
impregnable, they had a more for- 
midable enemy, famine, to deal with; 
and, finally, to that enemy, and that 
enemy alone, they surrendered. 

We next have a picture of a Ca- 
binet Council in terror. When the 
first agitation had subsided, the four 
ministers discussed the question, 
whether it might not be expedient 
to prorogue the meeting of Parlia- 
ment for a few days; but, as searce- 
ly an interval of forty-eight hours 
remained before the appointed time 
of meeting, and as many members 
of both Houses had arrived in Lon- 
don, or were on their way, the pro- 
position was abandoned. It became, 
however, indispensable to alter, and 
almost to remodel, the King’s 
Speech. This was done without 
delay, and at the same time Lord 
George, as secretary for the Ame- 
rican department, sent off a despatch 
to the King, then at Kew, acquaint- 
ing him with the fate of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s expedition. 

The narrative proceeds : ‘ I dined 
on that day at Lord George’s; and 
although the information which had 
reached London in the course of 
the morning from France, as well 
as from the official report, was of a 
nature not to admit of long con- 
cealment, yet it had not been com- 
municated to me or any other in- 
dividual of the company when I got 
to Pall Mall between five and six 
o'clock. Lord Walsingham, who 
also dined there, was the only per- 
son, except Lord George, acquainted 
with the fact. The party, nine in 
number, sat down to table. I thought 
the master of the house appeared 
serious, though he manifested no 
discomposure. Before dinner was 
over, one of the servants delivered 
to him a letter, brought back by the 
messenger who had been despatched 
to the King. Lord George opened 
and perused it ; then looking at Lord 
Walsingham, to whom he exclusive. 
ly directed the observation, ‘ The 
King writes,’ said he, ‘just as he 
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always does, except that I observe 
he has neglected to mark the hour 
and the minute of his writing, with 
his usual precision.’ This remark, 
though calculated to awaken some 
interest, excited no comment, and 
while the ladies, Lord George's 
three daughters, remained in the 
room, we repressed our curiosity. 
But they had no sooner withdrawn, 
than Lord George, having acquaint- 
ed us that information had just ar- 
rived from Paris of the old Count 
Maurepas, first minister, lying at the 
point of death, ‘It would grieve 
me,’ said I, ‘to finish my career, 
however far advanced in years, were 
I first minister of France, before I 
had witnessed the termination of 
this great contest between England 
and America.’ ‘He /as survived to 
see that event,’ replied Lord George, 
with some agitation.” 

The conversation was prolonged 
until, on the mention of the Virginian 
campaign, the minister disclosed the 
full bearing of the intelligence. “The 
army has surrendered, and you may 

eruse the particulars of the capitu- 
ation in that paper.” The paper 
was taken from his pocket, and read 
to thecompany. The next question 
was one of rather an obtrusive kind, 
to see what the King thought on the 
subject. The narration states the 
minister’s remark, that it did the 
highest honour to his Majesty’s firm- 
ness, fortitude, and consistency. But 
this was a complying moment, and 
we are told that the billet was read 
to this effect:—“ I have received, 
with sentiments of the deepest con- 
cern, the communication which Lord 
George Germaine has made to me, 
of the unfortunate result of the ope- 
rations in Virginia. I particularly 
lament it on account of the conse- 

uences connected with it, and the 

ifficulties which it may produce in 
carrying on the public business, or 
in repairing such a misfortune. But 
I trust that neither Lord George 
Germaine, nor any other member of 
the Cabinet, will suppose that it 
makes the smallest determination in 
those principles of my conduct, which 
have directed me in past time, and 
which will always continue to ani- 
mate me under every event, in the 
prosecution of the present contest.” 

The Cabinet, strengthened by the 
royal determination, now recovered 
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courage ; they met Parliament at the 
appointed time, and fought their 
battle there with unusual vigour. 
Perhaps in all the annals of senato- 
rial struggle there never was a crisis 
which more powerfully displayed 
the talents of the Commons. Burke, 
Fox, and Pitt were at once seen 
pouring down the whole fiery tor- 
rent of declamation on the Govern- 
ment. The characteristic distinctions 
of their public speaking gave new 
vividness and force to their assault 
upon the strongholds of the Ministry. 
Fox’s passionate personality hurled 
the fiercest invective against the 
Ministry, the court, and, fatally for 
his own ambition, the King. Burke’s 
vast and glowing grasp gathered 
materials of charge from all quarters, 
and all subjects, and heaped them, 
alike strong and weak, on the devo- 
ted heads of the culprit Cabinet. 
Pitt, with keener sagacity, for both 
the present and the future, tore up 
the frame of the ministerial policy, 
spared persons, avoided all insult to 
the monarch; but with the copious 
and superb combination of fact and 
feeling, argument and appeal, which 
from that period was adopted as his 
great Parliamentary weapon, and 
which was made to give him match- 
less superiority in a deliberative 
assembly, swept all before him with 
“ two-handed sway,” and where he 
smote, left nothing for friend or ene- 
my to combat or defend after him. 
These efforts failed of overthrow- 
ing the Cabinet at the time; but 
there can be no question that they 
hastened that precipitate fall which 
was so speedily afterwards to sur- 
prise the nation. The assault had 
terrified the garrison, and shaken the 
battlements, to a degree which made 
the result of the next attack secure. 
But a more important result was al- 
ready discoverable in the variety of 
the powers exhibited by the three 
great champions of Opposition ; the 
true preparative for a crisis which 
was to fling the petty contests of 
colonies and ministerial juntas into 
the shade. It was palpable, that when 
the government of the British empire 
should again become the prize, when 
the three triumvirs, who now com- 
bined so vigorously, should separate 
and struggle for themselves, the mas- 
ter of the day would be found in the 
matchless dignity and brilliant saga- 
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city of Pitt. It was remarked that 
Fox, though delighting every ear by 
his command of language, by a bold 
simplicity of conception, which made 
the feeblest argument in his hands 
assume the appearance of strength, 
and by a quick sensibility, almost a 
tenderness of heart, which, of all the 
qualities of an orator, is one of the 
rarest and the most resistless, yet 
wanted temper. Neither place nor 
person was sacred from his tread; 
the tread was acknowledged to be 
gigantic, but the House looked for 
the judgment which should have 
directed the footstep, and looked in 
vain. Where rebuke would have 
been sufficient, he reprobated; he 
was not content with ary | off 
the disguise, he scourged and lace- 
rated. The language which he di- 
rected openly against the King; on 
the first day of the session, was rash 
in the extreme. ‘“ Those,” he ex- 
claimed, “ who are ignorant of the 
character of the prince whose speech 
we have just heard, might consider 
him as an unfeeling despot, exulting in 
the horrid sacrifice of the liberty and 
lives of his people! The speech 
itself, divested of the disguise of 
royal forms, can only mean,—our 
losses in America have been most 
calamitous; the blood of my sub- 
jects has flowed in copious streams 
throughout every part of that conti- 
nent; the treasures of Britain have 
been wantonly lavished, while the 
load of taxes imposed on an over- 
burdened country is intolerable— 
yet will I continue to tax you to the last 
shilling. When, by Lord Corn- 
wallis’s surrender, all hopes of vic- 
tory are for ever extinct, and a con- 
tinuance of hostilities can only 
accelerate the ruin of the British 
empire, I prohibit you from thinking 
of peace; my rage for conquest is 
unquenched, and my revenge unsa- 
ted; nor can any thing except the 
total subjugation of my American 
subjects allay my animosity.” Burke 
roved through his own metaphoric 
region with unrivalled wing; but the 
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times were too anxious for the mere 
rapture of eloquence, and men’s 
minds were too keenly fixed on the 
calamities which seemed to be flow- 
ing in full tide round their feet, to 
enjoy the careerings of this sitter on 
the clouds above their heads. But 
in Pitt they saw the true leader. He 
wasted none of his prodigious power 
in rash accusation, or splendid ex- 
cursion into the world of fancy. He 
broke ground directly in front of the 
Cabinet, and urged on his attacks 
alike with steady daring and con- 
summate judgment, completely and 
justly drawing the line between the 
King and the Ministry—and there 
can be no juster distinction than 
between the motives of the man who 
can have no personal object, and 
ministers, all whose objects may be 
personal, and to whose advice all the 
acts of government must be consti- 
tutionally referable. Pitt's conduct 
on this occasion was so distinguished 
an evidence of his superior fitness 
for the guidance of affairs, that the 
future minister was seen in him from 
that hour; and Dundas, the lord 
advocate, a man remarkable for his 
knowledge of political human na- 
ture, attached himself to him as the 
man on whom, at no distant period, 
he foresaw the destinies of the coun- 
try would depend. Though sitting 
among the ministers on whom Pitt 
was flinging redhot brands, he con- 
trived to panegyrize their force and 
fire; while impugning their direc- 
tion, applauded the patriotism, 
while he tenderly deprecated the 
opposition of the young orator; and 
attributed his adoption of the hostile 
side to the mere accidents of his en- 
trance into public life, foretold in 
him the future defender of his coun- 
try; in contrast with its hot and 
hurried assailant, hailing him as a 
beneficent luminary rising on the ho- 
rizon, that had but just before glared 
with the baleful flames of an eccentric 
meteor, “shaking from its horrid 
hair pestilence and war.” 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL. 
Cuap. XI. 


Of the Sham Fight between Dan and Allsop, when he robbed Patrick's 
House. 


“ Briess my heart,’ quoth John, 
as he slipped into the steward’s 
office next morning after Gray had 
been spirited away, as you have 
heard, and found Allsop at work 
as usual, with the ruler in his 
hand, and his ready-reckoner before 
him, casting up the price of some 
prime cattle which John had been 
purchasing for Bulleck’s hatch— 
“Bless my heart, Master Allsop, 
why, I thought you were gone for 
ever anda day—and fifty miles off 
at least, by this time. Any thing 
happened to your friends in North- 
amptonshire, eh? And where is 
Gray, for I warrant me, since you 
are come back, he’s not far from 
your elbow ?” —“ Nay,” quoth All- 
sop, looking closely at his ledger, to 
escape John’s eye, and Jetting fall 
an infernal splash of red ink on the 

ein his confusion—“ nothing at 
all has happened, and Gray, poor 
fellow, isn’t come back; but the 
truth is, that just as we were turn- 
ing into the North Road, by the park 
gate, out came all the servants to 
@ man, protesting that the books 
could not be kept without me; that 
nobody except myself understood 
my way of posting them; that I 
must stay at all events for a month 
or two, just to help Sheepface a 
little, till he gets into the way of 
managing them ; and so, being some- 
what soft hearted, as you know, and 
not liking to see the books bedevil- 
led by a stranger ; why look ye, d’ye 
see—I came back, as it were; that 
is to say, here 1 am again, after 
all,” —* But methinks,” replied John, 
to whom all this appeared uncom- 
monly queer—* you and Gray had 
made up your minds to jog it to- 
ether for better for worse ; and,now 
think on’t, I've heard you make af- 
fidavit you would never put pen to 
paper under another steward. And 
as Gray only went because you 
wouldn’t stay, it’s past my compre- 
hension how you should come back, 
and he be left to trudge on alone.” 


“ Ah, well-a-day! ’twas with asore 
heart I left him,” said Allsop. “I 
wept like a church-spout; but what 
could ldo? The books must have 
gone to the devil; and, thinks I, if 
1 remain, I may do something for 
Gray, poor old fellow, since his 
pride won’t allow him to keep the 
key of the privy; so, although it 
went sorely against the grain with 
me to part company with him, there 
was no help for it. And though Gray 
was an excellent hand at accounts, 
yet Sheepface—Sheepface is his 
match any day—a clever, handy, 
good-natured fellow, has every 
bedy’s good word, never speaks 
above his breath; turns away the 
very beggars with a civil answer; 
and he and I understand one an- 
other already—so no fear that be- 
tween us all will go on fair and 
smoothly.” 

John knew quite enough of All- 
sop’s pranks, to see there was some 
vile underhand work about all this, 
and ‘twas plain to him that, one way 
or other, poor Gray had been fairly 
juggled out of his situation. Fain 
would he have sent the whole con- 
cern adrift, but what could he do? 
Here were fifty things to begin to, 
and none to dv them; for Arthur and 
Bobby, to whom he had sent a broad 
hint that he would like to see them, 
and that perhaps they and Sheepface 
might manage matters between them, 
returned for answer, that they would 
see him damned before they would 
sit in the same office with him. 
There was no help for it therefore; 
Allsop, he saw, would be a fixture for 
a time, so, grumbling and groaning 
a little, John handed over the keys 
to Sheepface, who, to do him justice, 
was really a civil serviceable fellow, 
and indifferent honest, as times went. 
“ Well,” thought John to himself, “a 
man can’t live for ever. That rich 
old father of Allsop’s will die some of 
these days—I saw him crawling 
about the other day in a spencer, 
looking main old—and then, willy 
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nilly, Allsop must leave this to look 
after his own farm. By that time, 
please Heaven, I shall have some 
other body in my eye—and then out 
go the whole crew. Amen.” 

You may remember, that this 
scheme of turning Gray out of doors 
was mainly owing to Dan, who, find- 
ing that he was not just so ready 
to join in his plan for robbing Pa- 
trick of his living as he expected, 
would never rest satisfied till he had 
seen his back fairly out of the house; 
and now having gained his end, by 
the help of honest Allsop and Buck- 
ram, he wasn’t the man to let so 
ape an opportunity slip. So he fair- 
y told Allsop, that he intended to 
come down that evening after dark, 
and rob the parsonage by main 
force; and that he, Allsop, must 
lend a hand, or, at all events, pre- 
tend to be asleep, and say nothing. 

“ Nay,” said Allsop, “ though I 
care as. little about Patrick as most 
men, yet John, as you know, has a 
great respect for him. ’Twas but 
the other day that Martin and he, 
who seem to be consumedly afraid 
that something or other is in the 
wind, walked up to the hall, and 
Were most graciously received by 
John, who told them, he would stand 
by the Church like his fathers be- 
fore him, and that notastiver of the 
living should ever be cut short with 
his consent. I heard the thing with 
my own ears; and, as you know, 
he’s the man, when fairly roused, to 
keep his word. We’ve gone a good 
length for you already ; for the watch- 
man has been sent adrift, the bull- 
dog chained up, the pestilent broken 
bottles on the top of the wall chipped 
off, and Patrick may roar long enough 
now before any one comes near him, 
Rob the house, therefore, and wel- 
come; but, for the sake of appear- 
ances, I must make a show of resist- 
ance. It won’t be much—lI’!l only 
strike a blow or two, and then give 
in; and, when the thing’s over, 
we'll talk about how the cash is to 
be shared.” 

Accordingly, in the dusk of the 
evening, down came Dan at the head 
of as infernal a troop of thorough- 
going desperadoes as you could see. 

eing aware of their own strength, 
and knowing that the resistance was 
to be all fudge, they did not give 
themselves the least trouble to con- 
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ceal their designs, but commenced 
with a storm of blows, with wooden 
bludgeons, on the door and case- 
ments. Dan headed the attack with 
a poker; and when poor Patrick, 
who had thrown up the window 
above, was bellowing across the 
pond for assistance, he accosted him 
thus :— 

“ Lookye, Patrick, I am a man of 
honour, and a gentleman every inch, 
and scorn to do an ungenteel thing 
by a countryman. Now just give up 
quietly two-fifths of all the cash and 
valuables you have in the house— 
you'll never miss it —for you're as 
rich as a Jew—you know you are, 
you dog!—and we’ll let you off 
handsomely for the other three- 
fifths.” 

Patrick only roared the louder 
at this proposal, for he saw it was a 
mere device to get a footing in his 
house. At last, by dint of bellow- 
ing, he brought Allsop to his assist- 
ance, who had pretended to be 
asleep, till John had actually sent a 
message to enquire what the row 
was about. He took good care, 
however, that most of the servants 
should be out of the way, and so 
made his appearance at the head of 
a few broken-winded old fellows, 
that were no match, of course, for 
Dan and his Irishmen. He then 
doubled his fists, and pretended to 
administer a tremendous blow on 
Dan’s sconce; but Dan, parrying it 
with much ease, repaid him with a 
cross-buttock, and down dropped 
Allsop on his back, like a prize-ox 
under a cleaver, without uttering a 
word, and lay for dead. 

This pantomime, however, was not 
so well performed, but that Bobby 
and Manley, and some of the other 
servants, whom Allsop had taken 
care not to bring with him, but who, 
hearing the din, had followed to the 
spot, saw plainly that the thing was 
a sham fight; one shouted out shame 
in Allsop’s ear, in hopes of bringing 
him to time, another threw a basin 
of cold water over him, a third poked 
him in the ribs, but all in vain—he 
seemed as dead as mutton. They 
did their best, however, to prevent 
the burglary from being committed ; 
but they were so sadly outoumbered 
by the gang, that, in spite of all they © 
could do, the ruffians made their way 
into the house, and marched off with - 
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a large quantity of plunder. It so 
happened, however, that as they were 
making off, Patrick, who had made 
his escape by the back window, got 
round in time to alarm the upper ser- 
vants, who met them just as they were 
endeavouring to sneak through their 
room, while Buckram, with his coat 
turned, was holding a lighted candle 
to show them the way, and here the 
battle began in earnest; but after 
a smart scuffle, in which Buckram 
received an infernal punishment, 
and Sheepface got his doublet torn 
off his back, the villains were com- 
pelled to disgorge their prey, and 
were kicked down stairs to the num- 
ber of more than a hundred. 
Although John had no very direct 
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evidence that Allsop and Buckram 
had been concerned in this iniqui- 
tous scheme for robbing Patrick, he 
could not help having pretty strong 
suspicions on the subject; and this, 
coupled with their knavish conduct 
towards Gray, gave him a great dis- 
gust at both, particularly Buckram, 
so much s0, that he could not help 
showing it in more ways than one; 
and even many of the servants them- 
selves, though not nice, began to look 
coldly on them—for, as they said, “ if 
faith is not to be kept among thieves, 
where is it to be expected? It 
was Gray’s turn yesterday, it may 
be ours the next—Master Buckram 
had better look to himself.” 


Cuap. XIL. 


How Buckram behaved when he went to visit Sister Peg’s Quarters. 


Or Buckram, accordingly, ye shall 
now hear. It so happened about 
this time, that one or two of Sister 
Peg’s tenants in the North, who had 
a sneaking kindness for Gray, and 
did not like to see him turned out 
of doors at his time of life, proposed 
to give him a dinner in a tent as he 
passed, and perhaps raise a trifle for 
him to live upon the rest of his days. 
No sooner did Buckram hear of this, 
than he said to Allsop—“* By the 
hokey, Allsop, if Gray gets among 
these people, and begins to open his 
heart to them over a glass, all will 
come out, and, considering that John 
is looking black enough upon us al- 
ready, and the servants grumbling 
consumedly—to say nothing of the 
tenantry, who have lost conceit of 
us entirely—if this business be 
blown, our places are not worth a 
‘ester. I'll down to the North di- 
rectly, and it shall go hard with me 
but I'll manage, one way or other, to 
stop his mouth. I'll see, too, whether 
I can’t manage to raise my credit 
among the tenants a bit.” 

So up went Buckram to his room, 
clapt on a pair of tartan trowsers, 
by way of flattering Sister Peg, stuff- 
ed his pocket with tracts and quack 
medicines, put his pea and thimble 
in order, hung an immense seal of 
John’s to his watch, and by a stiff 
walk, he got among Gray’s — ust 
as they were beginning to assemble— 


paid his shot with the rest, and stalk- 
ed into the tent, where, though Gaffer 
had not yet made his appearance, 
he found the board already pretty 
well cleared, and most of the trench- 
ers as clean as if a buffalo had licked 
them. You may imagine how Gray 
stared when he came in, and, casting 
his eyes by chance across the table, 
saw his old crony grinning and nod- 
ding to him, and making believe as 
if they were the best of friends; but 
it was still worse when Buckram, to 
crown the whole, got up on his legs, 
and proposed Gray’s health, with 
three times three, lauding and mag- 
nifying him to the very skies, and 
telling the whole party how that 
Gaffer and he had been the means 
of taking in and doing for poor old 
Madam Reform, when all the world 
had cast her off, and providing her 
with good accommodations, which 
would in time have been enlarged, 
if she had behaved quietly. 

“Not that he was one of those wise- 
acres,” he added, “who were for turn- 
ing John’s house out of doors, or kick- 
ing out the upper servants, merely to 
give her room—fair and softly was the 
word with him; and really, to say 
the truth, the old lady had been 
living rather too fast of late, and 
must pull up a little in future, 
unless she meant to shatter her con- 
stitution entirely ; and so he would 
adyise some of her addle- pated hang- 
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ers-on to keep a close tongue in their 
heads, unless they wished to see her 
put upon short allowance, which 
Juhn had a great mind to do.” 

Buckram, after delivering this ha- 
rangue, was sitting down on the 
bench, hugely tickled at the idea 
that he had fairly stopped Gray’s 
mouth for that time at least, when, 
who should start up in the corner of 
the tent, to his great consternation, 
but his quondam friend Drum, who 
would have had no objections to the 
turning out of his father-in-law, had 
Allsop and Buckram been disposed 
to let him go snacks in the perqui- 
sites ; but finding there was nothing 
to be made of it, he had conceiveda 
most pestilent hatred against both, 
and thought this was too good an 
opportunity to lose of venting his 
spite against one of them. 

Up, therefore, he got, and looking at 
Buckram—“ A pretty fellow, to be 
sure, you are,” cried he, “ to talk of 
taking in and doing for the old lady! 
A pox on ye! you have taken her in 
and done for her, with a vengeance ! 
O Lord! what assurance some folks 
have! Why, my friends, ‘twas but the 
other night that Dan and I heard her 
screaming out for assistance, as he 
and my precious father-in-law there 
and some others were trying togagand 
force her into the cellar—Gray hold- 
ing her feet, and Buckram squeezing 
his wig into her mouth, and crying, 
* Much good may it do ye.’ Did not 
you confine herto her own room after 
dark, and entertain her with the cat 
o’-nine-tails ? Enlarge her accommo- 
dations, forsooth! Why, have you not 
tried to pare as many shillings as you 
could off her miserableincome? Nay, 
tried to stop her allowance alto- 
gether, on pretence that she had not 
paid her share of John’s petty cus- 
toms? Were you not the first to 
kick her cousin from Warwickshire 
out of your own room the other day, 
and throw his bill after him, though 
it had been checked by the under 
servants, and found correct to the 
Jast farthing? For my part, if the 
old lady be still alive, which I doubt, 
iv’s my firm belief, that in another 
year or so she’!l be starved to death 
among ye. No matter—none sball 
lay her death at my door at least.” 

When Drum sat down, Buckram 
was utterly confounded for a mi- 
nute or two—the more so, when he 
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saw Hob, and the Pensioner, and 
Neddy Bear, get up and say they 
thought him in the right, and that, 
for their parts, they would not let a 
day go over their head but they 
would see to get the old lady’s rooms 
cleaned out, and every thing made 
decent for her, come what would. 
This last fellow was a great Greek, 
and commonly went by the name of 
** money in both pockets,” from the 
strange fancy he had for keeping 
John’s money in one breeches’ 
pocket, and his own in the other ; 
so that sometimes when he lent a 
friend a shilling or so, his head 
would get quite confused, and he 
really could not recollect for the 
soul of him out of what pocket he 
had taken it. 

But though Buckram was at first 
not a little abashed by this ex- 
posure, he blessed his stars that, 
at all events, he had contrived, in the 
confusion, to make poor Gaffer and 
his doings and complaints be as com- 
pletely forgotten as if be had never 
been in existence. ‘* Now then,” 
quoth he to himself—“ now is the 
time to strike while the iron is hot.” 

So away he set next morning to 
make a round of sister Peg’s tenantry, 
to see whether by his mountebank 
tricks and plausible tongue, he could- 
patch up a little his battered charac- 
ter among them. No trick was too 
low for him. Though he knew that 
John could not abide the sight of 
him, he affected to be deep in his 
secrets. If any one gave him a 
chance dinner or a pot of beer— 
“ Aha!” he would exclaim, “ some 
folks now would be vain enough to 
think all this was meant for them— 
but I'd have you to know I am none 
such. ’Tis all done out of respect 
to John—whose unworthy servant— 
but no more of that. I'll take care 
this blessed evening he shall know 
it in course of post.” 

And so he would sit down and 
seem to scrawl off a letter, taking 
care to exhibit the beginning, Dear 
John, and the address in large letters, 
To John Bull, Esq., Bullocks’ hatch, 
These: and then sealing it with that 
immense seal of John’s, which he 
kept always dangling from his fob, 
he would walk away with it with 
much dignity to the post-office, when 
he made as if he dropped’ it into 
the letter-box, but withal contrived 








to slip it quietly into his breeches’ 
pocket, from which, if it ever came 
out again, it certainly went ina quite 
different direction from Bullock's 
hatch. 

On other occasions, he would 
have a postboy in John’s livery 
hired to come into the kirk in the 
middle of the sermon, and whis- 
per in his ear, loud enough to be 
heard by the whole congregation. 
** Gadzooks,” he would exclaim, 
“ John wants me, you say, on most 
confidential business? A pestilent 
hardship, my friends—but stay—I’ll 
be with him in the twinkling of a 
walking-stick ;” and, darting away, 
he would spring into the chaise 
hired for the purpose at the nearest 
stables, and drive off, like a whirl- 
wind, in the direction of the manor- 
house. But no sooner did he come 
within sight of the Park, than, look- 
ing out of the chaise window, and 
— that nobody was in sight, he 
would desire the postboy to drive 
leisurely round for an hour or so in 
a circumbendibus, and then come 
back all in a sweat, swearing he had 
been closeted with John on matters 
of life and death, till his own life 
was a burden to him, and that, in 
fact, but for him, to speak candidly, 
John’s matters would all go to rack 
and ruin. 

To some of the tenantry, again, he 
distributed tracts, to others quack 
medicines, of which he had always 
great store, suited to all ages, tastes, 
and constitutions. He gave himself 
out for a regular member of the 
British College of Health, pretended 
to give advice gratis, generally re- 
commending mild insensible aperi- 
ents—* not like your universal mix- 
ture and annual pills,” he would say, 
* that turn a man’s bowels inside 
out, but mild alteratives, such as 
Dolittle’s drops, Allsop’s anodyne, 
my own volatile essence, and such 
like, that create no insurrection ina 
man’s intestines, but leave him to go 
about his affairs, without loss of 
time or hinderance of business.” 

It was observed, however, that 
much as he abused those drastic 
purges, he had always a supply 
ready in an inside pocket, for such 
as he saw did not like his milder 
mixtures. Then, in addition to all 
this, he occasionally surprised them 
with the strangest feats of ground 
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and lofty tumbling, dancing to the 
Scotch-fiddle, balancing straws on 
his nose, and many other conjur- 
ing tricks, which he carried to a 
pitch of perfection never before 
heard of; for he was the first man 
who ever succeeded perfectly in 
turning his back upon himself, and 
eating his own words, which feats he 
accomplished more than once to the 
wonder of all beholders. Sometimes, 
again, with the strangest inconti- 
nence of tongue, he would blab all 
that was going on about the manor- 
house—what this servant said, or 
that servant did—what bills were 
owing last quarter—what shifts John 
would now and then be put to to 
raise the wind!—with much more 
gossip of the same kind, which there- 
after came to John’s ears, and gave 
him no little annoyance. Then, 
when taxed with what he had said, 
he would deny downright that he 
had said so ;—and, in a trice again, 
he would deny that he had denied 
it—so that no man knew where to 
have him. One man he would draw 
into a corner, and, taking him by the 
button, he would abuse the upper 
servants as the most pestilent prag- 
matical noodles that ever handled 
a trencher; to the next, if he hap- 
pened to be a twentieth cousin of 
any of the upper servants, he would 
run down the under servants at the 
same rate, as the most self-conceited, 
shortsighted, blundering blockheads 
he had ever come in contact with ;— 
swearing, that he and the upper ser- 
vants had little else to do but to 
check their erroneous arithmetic, 
and lick their house-bills into some- 
thing like shape for them ;—then he 
would pretend that he thought Ar- 
thur a devilish good fellow, and in- 
tended one of these days to speak a 
good word for him to John—who, 
mayhap, to please him (Buckram) 
might take him back again as an 
assistant. 

So many strange vagaries following 
on one another’s heels, made people 
begin to look a little queer, and to 
exchange significant nods, and point 
with a comical expression to their 
own upper story, as Buckram went 
by. And now, as the devil would 
have it, for poor Buckram, he took 
it into his head about this time to 
quarrel with his friend Tims the 
newsman, who had been too long in 
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his secrets not to have him totally at 
his mercy,—and all about a Penny 
Magazine, in which, it seemed, he was 
a Sleeping Partner, and to which he 
had begun to send all the gossip and 
scandal of the hall, of which Tims 
had hitherto had as it were the mono- 
poly. The Lord have mercy on Buck- 
ram, say I, for Tims had none. The 
course of kicking, euffing, bastinadoe- 
ing,and carbinadoeing he now un- 
derwent is past conception. Tims 
scarcely left him the likeness of a 
beast. Week after week did he 
continue to pen the most truculent 
paragraphs against him ; now telling 
all the world how he had devised a 
plan for feeding John’s poor tenants 
on sawdust, ground bones, and plas- 
ter of Paris; how he had sworn 
that no one was so fit te be a 
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John put another in the commission ; 
how he called ‘another man a lousy 
loon behind his back, and then flat- 
tered him to his face; how he had 
kicked a poor wench who was with 
child out of doors, and refused to 
grant a mittimus against the father, 
telling her it would be a mere en- 
couragement to bastards; how he 
had robbed a man of his bill, with 
the assistance of a Charley, and 
afterwards had the effrontery to dis- 
count it in his own name as drawer, 
with a thousand such knavish tricks 
—which surprised every body em 
cept those that knew him. And 
now things had come to that pass 
that scarcely any of the servants 
could look Buckram in the face 
without laughing at him. 


Cap. XIII. 


How John was sickened at Breakfast, poisoned at Dinner, and nearly burned 
at Night. 


ALL these rumours of Buckram’s 
Strange vagaries reaching John’s 
ears, you may believe gave him no 
little vexation; and as he had no 
oo liking for his new servants be- 

ore, they only made him the more 
resolved to get quit of them as soon 
as he thought another set could be 
had. Just at this time, too, as mis- 
fortunes never come single, came a 
string of annoyances one after an- 
other, which might have tried a 
more patient temper than John had 
to boast of—who for that matter had 
a little of his father and grandfather 
about him—neither of whom were 
related to Job. 

John had come down one morn- 
ing to breakfast, and Mrs Bull, in 
her usual way, had just helped him 
to his first cup of tea, when John, 
putting it to his lips, suddenly made 
a face as if he had swallowed prussic 
acid, and dashing it down on the tea- 
tray, exclaimed, “ Gad’s my life, 
what infernal decoction is this? 
Essence of wormwood? Extract of 
aloes and coloquintida, eh? In what 
*pothecary’s shop, pray, did any ene 
pick up this eursed drug? Faugh— 
{feel as if I had swallowed poison.” 

“* My dear,” said Mrs Bull, “don’t 
alarm yourself; ‘tis your genuine 
tea from Messrs Sloe and Copperas 


—your new tea merchants, whom 
your stewards have persuaded you 
to employ of late, and give up old 
Hyson and Co., who served your 
and your fathers before you. As for 
the price of it, good or bad, I can 
only say ‘tis charged a —— 
round sum in the bill, as you'll fin 
at the year’s end.” 

* So,” cried John, who still con- 
tinued making wry faces at the re- 
collection of his last draught, “‘ this 
is my return for giving the dogs a 
portion of my custom. Pay their 
bill, my dear; and let us never see 
their cursed compounds again. Ah! 
one gets wiser by experience; and 
if the matter be to do over again, 
Hyson and Co. are the men for my 
money. They charged a good price, 
to be sure; but then you could rely 
on a good article—while these ras- 
cally slopslippers think no more of 
poisoning a Christian, than they do 
of watering their rum, and sanding 
their brown sugar.” 

But if things at breakfast were bad 
this day, at dinner ‘twas worse. 
John, who, like every. Squire Bull 
before him, liked a good glass of 
port. wine after dinner, had ordered 
a bottle of his best on this occa- 
sion; but no sooner had he swal- 
lowed his first glass to the king’s 
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health as usual, than he rolled his 
eyes in his head as if strangled, 
clapped his hands on his stomach, 
mm | setting down the glass, squirted 
the contents out of his mouth with 
infinite appearance of disgust. “ O 
Lord,” he exclaimed, “ my poor 
bowels! Call ye this port wine! 
*Tis a mixture of rhubarb and devil’s 
dung at the least, Ill be sworn. 
Harkye, knave,” cried he to the but- 
ler—old Cupid—whom we mention- 
ed before,—“ did my old friend Mi- 
chael ship me this damnable drench ? 
If so, there’s no faith in man.” 
Why, sir,” said Cupid, with one 
his best bows, “ that unlucky 
quarrel between Michael and Peter, 
in which, as you know, you lent 
Peter a hundred pounds to carry 
on his lawsuit about the old gen- 
tleman’s succession, has been the 
ruin of Michael, who has fallen back 
in the world, and has got no stock 
left, so of late we have been dealing 
with Peter’s agents, Messrs Sloe 
and Wormwood—for Sloe is a part- 
ner both in the tea and wine trade, 
and is too much of a gentleman, I am 
sure, to treat an excellent customer 
like Squire Bull scurvily. You may 
depend upon it, the fault is in your 
own palate—and if you would just 
allow me to taste it,’—so stepping 
up to the table, and swallowing a 
bumper with some difficulty, he set 
down the glass, assuring John ’twas 
just as he had expected, and that 
John must be beginning to lose his 
taste entirely, if he could complain 
of such genuine old English port as 
that. John, however, was not to be 
persuaded out of his senses this time. 
“ Take it away, said he, and at least 
let me have a neat glass of schiedam, 
to put the filthy taste of this potion 
out of my mouth.” 

“ My dear sir,” said Cupid, with 
some confusion, “ ever since that 
occasion when you joined Philip 
Baboon in clapping up the obstruc- 
tion before Nick Frog’s door, and 
— him with mortar pellets, we 

ave given up dealing with him as 
much as possible—and truth to say, 
there is not a drop of gin in the 
whole house. ’Tis a filthy liquor, 
my dear master, and Dr Bowstring, 
you know, prescribes French claret 
as most agreeable to your constitu- 
tion.” 

“French claret be ——! but ’tis 
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useless vexing one’s self about what 


can’t be helped. Thank God, a 
time’s coming. There, hand me the 
Morning Post, and get about your 
business. So”— and John drew 
his arm-chair to the fire, and pre- 
tending to read a paragraph or two, 
was on the point of dropping into a 
doze. 

Scarcely, however, had he com- 
posed himself for a comfortable nap, 
when a rap came to the hall gate, as 
if a whole posse of Bow Street offi- 
cers had been thundering for admit- 
tance. *Twas a letter from the over- 
seer at Plantation farm ; and as John 
had heard little from that quarter 
lately, he yawned, rubbed his eyes, 
and began to read. 

* HonoureD MAstErR, 

“Tam happy to inform you tha’ 
every thing goes on at the farm as 
well as could be wished. [Come, 
that’s some comfort, however, said 
John.] Quashie works like a Turk, 
and seems as happy as the day is 
long, so I have ordered him an addi- 
tional allowance of salt herrings at 
your expense. [Poor fellow, said 
Jobn, I grudge it not; Heaven send 
only he may continue quiet.] Ihave 
no doubt you will find in the end 
you have got full value for your 
twenty pounds. I have taken the 
liberty of drawing upon you for the 
like sum, being my own allowance. 
And remain your humble servant, 

“ Joun Sty-Go.” 

“ But what’s this—‘ Postscript” 
—Ah! I hate postscripts—they never 
bode any thing good, but let’s see.” 

“P.S. Since writing the above, I 
am sorry to say that Quashie, either 
set on by rum, Obadiah, or the De- 
vil, has struck work; and what's 
worse, struck one of the quorum a 
damnable blow with his hoe on the 
skull, and, hard as it was, he is not 
expected to recover. Hitherto we 
have not succeeded in catching him. 
Pray order out half-a-dozen special 
constables, for Quashie threatens to 
burn us all in our beds. 

“P. S. News have just come in that 
your large hay rick is on fire, and 
that Quashie was seen last night near 
it with a lighted candle. For God’s 
sake don’t forget the constables. In 
haste, yours to command, 


“j.S.” 
Had you seen poor John’s face as 
he perused this dismal epistle, you'd 
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have pitied him. The tears stood in 
his eyes with vexation, when he 
thought that he had parted with his 
money only to have his servants 
knocked on the head by a dog of a 
black, and his barns burnt about his 
ears. 

“* This comes,” thought he, “ of 
meddling with what did not con- 
cern me. My poor friends, Mus- 
covado and Molasses, and Bamboo 
and Mango, I daresay, are murder- 
ed or ruined by this time. My 
turnips, of course, go to the devil. 
Sugar will rise a shilling a-pound 
—and none but that firebrand, Oba- 
diah, or Quashie himself, are the 
gainers by it. Gainer, did I say ?— 
why, the damned villain Quashie will 
drink himself to death, I daresay, in 
a fortnight—and what becomes then 
of his wife and his small niggerly 
family! All thrown on me, I sup- 
pose, after the farm’s fairly ruined. 
Ah! John, John! misfortunes never 
come single. Harkye, you fellows 
—there’s no time to be lost; go 
some of you and call half-a-dozen 
constables together—and post as 
fast as your legs can carry you to 
Plantation Farm, before Quashie set 
the sugar manufactory on fire next. 
But,” (turning his eyes towards the 
window which looked across the 
court to the servants’ rooms, ) “ what 
the devil's this? has Quashie got 
among us here too? As I live by 
bread, the upper servants’ room’s on 
fire! There, don’t you smell it? 
and see where the flames are burst- 
ing out of the window. Oh! Lord, 
that it should come to this! Run, 
fly, bring the engine, ye ragamuf- 
fins; would ye see your master burnt 
before your face?” And John pull- 
ed off his wig, threw it in the air, 
and danced about the room in a fit 
of desperation. 

At last, having come a little to 
himself, he put his wig again on his 
head, and sallied down to the court, 
where such a scene of confusion 
was going on as never man beheld— 
the fire blazing, the torches flar- 
ing, the engines playing, the spec- 
tators roaring, the firemen cursing, 
the pickpockets filching, the consta- 
bles cracking the sconces of the 
crowd. Here was one fellow di- 
recting the nozzle of his water-pipe 
full in his neighbour’s face, as if 
the fire had been in his inside; 
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there was another throwing : out 
glasses and crockery-ware from a 
three pair of stairs window for the 
sake of preservation, while a third, 
with nothing on but his shirt, was 
letting himself down by a blanket, 
and dangling with his legs in the 
air some dozen feet above the court, 
afraid to let go his hold. Allsop 
climbed a ladder, and got into the 
under servants’ room, from which 
he reappeared speedily, and de- 
scended the ladder with much im- 
portance, holding something very 
carefully wrapped up under his 
cloak. Jobn hurried up to him to 
thank him, thinking he had brought 
away his title deeds and securities 
at least, but to his great mortifica~ 
tion, when Allsop displayed his 
treasure, *twas merely a cracked 
chamber vase, filled with waste pa- 


er. 
Pw Where’s Neddy ?” cried John— 
“ "twas his business to look after the 
fire in the servants’ room.” 

- © Oh! Neddy went a snipe-shoot- 
ing this morning, and has’nt yet re- 
turned.” 

*“ Where’s Hob, then?—one of 
them at least might have been 
there.” io, 

“ He has lost his way in some of 
the woods and forests. about,” said 
another. 

“ Damn the upper servants’ room,” 
shouted Allsop—* let it blaze, but 
save the buttery.” 

“ That stingy old codger, John, 
would not enlarge our room,” Hum 
was overheard to say—“ though we 
were squeezed and stunk to death 
in it; but now he must give us a 
decent room to sit in, whether he 
will or no.” 

And in truth it seemed as if most 
of them, if they hadn’t a hand in 
the fire, rather thought the bonfire 
a good joke, for many were laugh- 
ing heartily, and swilling porter and 
flip, instead of lending a hand at 
the engine or the pump, while poor 
John’s goods and chattels were con- 
suming. At last with much ado 
the fire was got under, though not 
until all that side of the mansion- 
house, where the servants’ rooms 
were, was fairly burnt to the ground. 
And though John was ensured to 
some extent, the loss will certainly 
be serious. The servants them- 
selyes, who had been on the alert, 
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lost little; indeed nobody made any 
great complaint except Buckram, 
who was seen walking up and down 
disconselately next day among the 
ruins, seeking for his best wig, which 
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had been left hanging on the wall, 
and which he found at last in a cor- 
ner dripping wet, and a most de~ 
plorable spectacle. 


Crap. THE Last. 


How John desired his Servants to walk about their business, as they could not 
agree, and took his old Steward back again. 


TuesE annoyances and misfortunes 
coming so thick, upon one another, 
made John quite melancholy: he 
shut himself up in his room, and 
desiring Sheeptace to put the books 
on the table and leave him to him- 
self, he began, with a heavy heart, 
to consider the state of his affairs. 

**When I look about me,” said 
John to himself, “I find Lhave scarce 
an old friend left in the world with 
whom these mischiefmaking villains 
haven't embroiled me. When they 
came in, “twas to be all peace and 
plenty, mirth and good fellowship— 
but in a twelvemonth in how many 
damned lawsuits had they involved 
me! I must take part against my 
old friend poor Nick Frog when his 
back was at the wall, and pay that 
fellow from the Cobourg’s Attorney, 
because he was too poor to do 
it himself—I must do the same in 
that confounded unbrotherly strife 
between Peter and Michael—though 
Michael's right to the vineyard under 
his father’s will was as clear as my 
own title to Bullock’s hatch ; I must 
lend a hand to oust his next door 
neighbour, poor Charles, out of 
Esquire South’s lands, because for- 
sooth his brother that’s dead and 
gone forged a deed by which he 

etended his father had docked the 

tail. I was forced to stand by 
while my old friend the Turkey 
merchant was robbed of his best 
manor: then they tried to stir up 
strife between Esquire North and 
me—(I grudge confoundedly, by the 
by, that L.500 they made me pay 
him on Frog’s bond );—and the only 
*aquire in the whole neighbour- 
hood with whom I am in speaking 
terms, is that cunning fox Philip 
Baboon, who, though as smooth as 
an eel, hates me, I know, at heart 
as the devil does holy water, and 
would willingly see ail that belongs 
to me brought to the hammer—in 


hopes of picking up a field or two 
cheap at the sale.” 

“Then here,” added he, tossing 
over the leaves of the ledger, “ what 
comes of all their boasted saving and 
cheese parings ?—‘ To bill for law- 
suit against Frog’—TI’ m afraid to look 
at the amount. ‘Do. do. Michael; 
‘do. do. Charles;’ ‘ Cash paid for 
Grease,’ so much. ‘ To paid for 
building your new Justice of Peace 
Court.’ ‘ To repairs to your Work- 
house.’ ‘ To paid additional watch- 
men to guard Patrick’s house.’ ‘ To 
— for a new plan of strengthening 

atrick’s vicarage, by removing the 
foundations.’ ‘To paid Bamboo re- 
demption money of Quashie.’—I'll 
read no more!” and he flung the 
ledger to the other side of the room. 

“ Then at home,” continued he, 
“am I not in a perpetual sea of trou- 
bles? Scarce a day passing but 
some riot or murder committed at 
that confounded farm on the other 
side the pond, which I wish were at 
the bottom of it. Offices and hay- 
ricks blazing all about me; threat- 
ening letters sent to me through the 

enuny-post; my servants all fight- 
ing and quarrelling among them- 
selves, or blabbing every thing they 
hear about the house; more parti- 
cularly that mountebank attorney, 
who I hear has been also forging 
my name to the labels of his quack 
medicines, and telling every low 
pot-companion, that he will take care 
to let me know how many pots of 
ale he had drunk to my health. I 
can see, however, things are coming 
fast to a head, for no two of the fel- 
lows are of one mind; some of them 
never meet but foul language passes 
between them; and though the 
knaves have hung together as yet, 
methinks there must be a break up 
speedily.” 

One would suppose John, like his 
sister Peg, must have had the gift of 
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second-sight; for just at that moment 
came a gentle, timorous, undecided 
tap to the door, and on Jebn’s an- 
swering, “Come in,” in walked 
Sheeptace, evidently looking a good 
deal nonplussed, and scarcely know- 
ing how toopen his mind. At last, af- 
ter humming and hawing for a time, 
“Honoured master,” said he, “we 
have just heard that Allsop’s father, 
ee old fellow, has kicked the 

cket at last ; and now, as he’|l have 
enough to do with his own farm, 
he gives up the books here di- 
rectly. He desires me to make his 
best respects, and say, he’s very sor- 
ry to leave the hall, but hopes you'll 
have no difficulty in finding some- 
body to take his place.” 

“ Why, Master Sheepface,” replied 
John, “ methinks the matter should 
not be quite so easy; for tis buta 
week or so since you all told me that 
without Allsop you could not get on 
at all—that he was the only fellow 
who could keep any order among 
the under-servants—and that with- 
out him all would go to rack and 
ruin.” 

“TI grant,” said Sheepface, “we 
may have said something to that ef- 
fect; but one should not be taken 
at their word, you know; and really 
we find now there are so many cle- 
ver fellows among the under-ser- 


vants—who by this time understand. 


ciphering pretty well—that, i’ faith, 
there will be no lack of hands to 
supply his place.” 

“ Ap-Rice, perhaps?” answered 
John—* well, he’s a sharp, clever, 
active little body, and may do.” 

* Why, no—not exactly Ap-Rice,” 
replied Sheepface ;—“ he’s a clever 
little fellow, as you say, to be sure 
—but nut exactly the man to take 
the upper end of the table. There’s 
a something—a kind of a—sort of a 
—that is—as it were—in short, he 
won't please the rest.” 

“ Well, get on, Sheepface—who’s 
next?” 

** What say you to Johnny ?” 

“ What—whispering Johnny? No- 
thing—Pass him over—he’s not worth 
wasting breath upon.” 

“Well then—perhaps [hesitating] 
Littledone might do.” 

“ Littledone!—that mischievous, 
marplotting babbler--a fellow cons 
sorting under my very nose with 
Dan—a fellow whom Dan has called 
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a liar to his face, and then told him 
he meant nothing personal—a fellow 
who, when a gentleman kicks his 
seat of honour, is satisfied with be- 
ing told that he was only kicked in 
his public character !—No, no—no 
more of him.—Well, get on.” 

“T faith,” said Sheepface, “I find 
I am come to the end of my tether; 
for the truth is—’tis nonsense to con- 
ceal it—we are not quite at one 
among ourselves what should be 
done as to two or three little mat- 
ters—such as Patrick’s living, among 
others—and so ‘tis not easy to hit 
upon any one that will work in hars 
ness with the rest. Some think mate 
ters have been pushed far enough as 
to Patrick—and, for mine own part, 
Iam much of that mind—but John- 
ny, and Hob, and Neddy, and the 
Pensioner, are quite clear no good 
will be done till you pull Patrick’s 
church down altogether, and build a 
Roman Catholic chapel instead.” 

* PLL SOONER DIE FIRST,” cried 
John. “Nay, nay, since matters have 
come to this, I'l save you any fur 
ther trouble about filling up the 
place: I’ve one in my eye that I 
think will do.—Good day to you.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” cried Sheep- 
face, who scarcely expected that 
John would have come to the point 
so abruptly, “although ’tis true no 
two of us could agree on most points, 
don’t suppose we could not have 
jogged on together very comfortably. 

n the main point we were all quite 
united.” 

“ The main point—keeping your 
places, I suppose,” muttered John. 

“There might have been a little 
squabbling and sparring,” said Sheep< 
face,—“ and perhaps some of us, 
whose temper is of the shortest, 
might have been rather abusive, but 
we should have cobbled the matter 
up one way or another, and perhaps 
been better friends than ever.” 

“ No, no,” said John ; “ once for all, 
we’ve had enough of these Billings- 
gate squabbles and calling of names. 
My servants must be of one mind. 
This quarrelling and fighting, and 
clipping and paring, and gossiping 
and harlequinading, brings discredit 
on the house. I mean nothing per- 
sonal to you, Sheeptace, for, to do 
you justice, you’ve always kept a 
civil and discreet tongue in your 
head; but, since we cannot get on 
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together, come, tell me frankly whom 
you advise me to take, for a steward 
I must have, and that without de- 
lay.” 

“Why, then, since you put it to 
me, I cannot but think—though you 
need not mention I said it—[whisper- 
ing] that Arthur is your man.” 

“There at least we agree.—I’m 
sorry Bobby’s gone south, so as to 
him we must think about it. But, 
harkye, you're going the way of Ar- 
thur’s house—would you have any 
objection to take a letter to him?” 

“ None in the world—I’!! do it with 
all the pleasure in life—Eh! Gad I 
begin to feel now as if a load were 
off my back.” 

“There, then,” cried John, hand- 
ing him an epistle, which he hastily 
scrawled off to Arthur, telling him 
what had happened, and begging him 
not to lose a moment in coming to 
him, for he was determined to make 
a clear house of it that blessed day— 
“there—and now,” holding out his 
hand, and shaking him by it, “fare 
thee well, Sheepface,—there have 
been worse fellows than thee—and 
better.” 

Though Sheepface took the mat- 
ter, on the whole, with a good grace, 
very different indeed was the recep- 
tion which the news met with from 
the rest of the servants. They look- 
ed aghast, and could not at first be- 
lieve their ears; but when they found 
it was too true, never men were in 
such a frenzy. “Ah!” shouted 
Buckran, “ Mrs Bull has done it all.” 
“Tis all a sneaking underhand job 
of Bobby’s,” cried another, though 

oor Bobby, as they knew, was full 
Fray miles off, and thinking of very 
different matters. All their hope 
now was, that, as they had succeed- 
ed before in stirring up the raga- 
muffine on the estate in the matter 
of Madam Reform, when they got 
into their present places, these same 
worthies would be as ready now to 
bellow, and brawl, and break win- 
dows or heads, to keep them in 
them. This, however, they soon 
found to their cost was no longer the 
case. Though they all marched in 
procession to the market place in 
deep mourning, nodding to radical 
Dick and his friends as they passed, 
and winking familiarly, and though 
Buckram made the most moving 
speeches, and all of them protested 
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the estate was ruined if they staid not, 
the folks only laughed in their faces, 
and asked what worse they could be 
under Arthur than they had been 
under such a self.seeking crew, who 
had been liars even from the begin- 
ning, and had only made their way 
into the house by promising what 
they knew very well they never 
could perform. *Twas the same 
every where else upon the estate 
wherever they tried to get up a cry 
in their favour; the tenants either 
stared at them, or told them to go to 
the devil; many threw up their caps at 
once for Arthur—others said,’twould 
be hard to hang him before try- 
ing him, and all of them were agreed 
that any change must be for the bet- 


r. 

All this while, if you would have 
believed the newspapers, the whole 
estate was in a state of perfect con- 
vulsion. John, however, who had 
read some of these fearful accounts, 
having a curiosity to see how far they 
were true, slipped down to the pub- 
lic house, where he was told there 
was a great meeting of the tenants, 
at least a hundred strong; but when 
he came there, all he found was 
about a dozen of the lowest tatter- 
demalions in the village, deboshed 
bankrupts, notorious swindlers, pro- 
fessed buffers, brawling bullies, and 
such like, all bellowing at the top of 
their lungs, and abusing one another 
as heartily as Arthur or himself, 
“ Aha!” said John to himself, “ this 
is a different guess sort of work from 
the meetings about Madam Reform 
—i'faith my blood runs cold yet 
when I think of them—but here, may 
I perish, if with this good cudgel, and 
half-a-dozen stout fellows atmy back, 
I could not clear the causeway of the 
whole crew in ten minutes.” 

In the course of that very day, 
John paid them their wages, and told 
them, as soon as they had given up 
the keys, and accounted duly for 
the silver spoons, they might walk 
about their business. Most of them 
had the sense to make the best of a 
bad bargain, and walk quietly out, 
as if quite delighted at their re- 
lease; indeed all but Buckram, who 
hung on to the very last, and was 
found at last squatting behind the 
old woolsack in the Jumber room, in 
hopes of being allowed to spend an- 
Other night at least in the house. 
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When at length they had turned him 
out by main force, what did he do 
but write a letter to Cropley, who, 
he understood, was to be his succes- 
sor, begging him to use his interest 
with John to get him a lease of the 
Chequers, which he said he would 
take on better terms than ever John 
had been able to let it before. Crop- 
ley, however, who was determined 
_ to get quit of him entirely, told him 
he had nothing to say about the 
matter—he might ask Arthur, or 
Bobby when he came, and then he 
would get his answer. Then Buck- 
ram, seeing there was no hope of 
the lease, wrote back an impudent 
letter from Philip Baboon’s house, 
upon whom he had gone to spunge 
for a little, something in this fashion. 
* CRoPLEY, 

“I was a consummate fool to de- 
mean myself so far as ever to think 
of setting myself down in such a 
beggarly pothouse as the Chequers 
—so my friends tell me, and I be- 
lieve them. I wouldn’t take a lease 
of it now, though it were offered 
gratis—so you will please to put my 
offer in the fire. Hoping soon to hear 
that you are kicked out as well as 
myself, I remain your humble ser- 
vant, 

“ BuckRaM.” 

No sooner had John got their 
backs fairly turned, than he began 
to rummage his servants’ quarters— 
for he had a strong suspicion that he 
should not find all right. But bad 
as he took them to be, he had no 
notion of the full extent of their vil- 
lany, till he began to pry a little into 
their concealments. Here in one 
corner, carefully hid among Buck- 
ram’s old papers, was a bottle of 
French brandy and a corkscrew; 
under Allsop’s bed, was the re- 
mains of a leg of mutton—here 
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a quantity of soap and candles, 
which seemed to have been filched 
by Pullet—there a parcel of green 
tea—(“ sloe and copperas, I hope,” 
quoth John )—wrapped up in a re- 
ligious tract; ina hole in the wall, 
a bundle of letters from Buckram 
to Allsop and Tims before their 
quarrel, meme | all their roguery 
in the matter of Gray, and using 
such language about John and Mrs 
Bull, as made John’s very hair stand 
on end; and in an old trunk a large 
quantity of John’s best writing- paper 
and quills, concealed under some 
dirty linen. “ Here’s a mare’s nest 
with a vengeance,” cried John. “I 
always wondered how my stationary 
disappeared so fast, but I’ve found 
a hey to it at last.” Just as he was 
finishing his survey, Arthur, who 
came post haste the moment he got 
John’s letter, knocked at the door. 
“ Come along, my boy,” said John, 
“glad to see thee again—give us 
a shake of thy fist. Ay, you may 
look about you, a pretty mess they 
have left—and hard work you'll have 
to set things to rights again—but 
they’re gone, please Heaven, never to 
come back. Bobby will be here by 
and by to help you—my tenants 
are beginning to recover their senses, 
and to believe that an honest out- 
spoken steward is the best steward 
after all. And see here’s Mrs Bull 
come to shake hands with you—glad - 
enough, poor woman, I'll be sworn 
—(though she knew nothing about it 
an hour before)—that we have rid 
the house at last of those vermin. 
There—take that crownpiece to the 
bell-ringers, and tell them to ring a 
merry peal—order a hogshead of 
porter out to the yard, and let the 
tenants drink ‘ Success to Arthur 
= Bobby, and Lone Lire TO JoHN 
ULL. ” 











Ar length the great act of retri- 
butive justice has taken place. The 
Whigs have fallen! The dregs of that 
once great and powerful party which 
sought in power only the means of 
elevation, and in Reform only the 
consummation of political animosity, 
have been crushed under the work 
of their own hands! The rock 
which, like Sysiphus, they have 
rolled with so much labour to the 
summit of the mountain, has recoil- 
ed upon themselves; the battery 
which they raised with so much la- 
bour for the destruction of their op- 
ponents, has been turned upon 
their own forces; the winds which 
they let loose from the cavern of 
Eolus, have torn their frail and 
wretched Government to shreds. 
Not the prudence of the Crown, 
nor the efforts of the aristocracy ; 
not the power of thought, nor the 
energy of virtue; not the spirit of 
religion, nor the devotion of pa- 
triotism, have alone brought about 
this great act of public justice. 
Against all these forces, powerful 
as they are in the end for the 
extinction of evil, and clearly as 
they lay the foundation of all good 
pee they were sufficient- 
y armed by the consequences 
of the prodigious constitutional 
change which, by the aid of the 
multitude, and by appealing to their 
worst passions, they had brought 
rs The myo | virtue and 

obity, property and intelligence, 
aligien and patriotism of the em- 
pire, had sought in vain to arrest 
the march of a Government which, 
by installing the multitude in power, 
and rousing the worst and most sel- 
fish passions of our nature, had ac- 
uired for the time irresistible in- 
uence. But there is a power above 
the world, in the hands of which the 
worst, as the best principles of our 
nature, are made the instruments of 
ultimate good ; there are eternal laws 
of justice, to which the acts of kings 
and statesmen, not less than those of 
the humblest peasant, are subjected. 
The Reform Bill is what has ruined 
them; the passions to which it gave 
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rise, the anarchy of thought which 
it occasioned, the extravagant ex- 
pectations which it excited, are the 
real causes of their fall. Like Necker 
and the Constitutionalists, or Brissot 
and the Girondists of France, they 
have found the anarchical spirit 
which they awakened too strong for 
the feeble hands which, when too 
late, sought to coerce it. Like them, 
they have fallen from their high es- 
tate, an object of pity to their ene- 
mies, of hatred to their friends, and, 
like them, they are about to have 
their names crushed under the ma- 
ledictions of ages, for the vast op- 
rtunities of usefulness which they 
ave neglected, and the boundless, 
social, and political blessings which 
they have destroyed. 

The Whigs have fallen! As apo 
litical party, acting on certain con- 
stitutional principles, and professing 
to hold the balance even, between 
despotic power and popular licenti- 
ousness, they are, we fear, no more. 
Never again will they reappear on 
the stage of English history. Like 
the Orleanists and Girondists, they 
have descended to the great charnel- 
house of nations. Their leaders may 
again be wafted to the helm; the best 
and noblest portion of them may be 
incenpiavated’ with other administra- 
tions; possibly as a body they may 
resume the lead; they may pro- 
fess themselves Whigs; they may 
flatter themselves they have inherit- 
ed the mantle of Somers and Fox; 
but they will be as far severed from 
the principles of those illustrious 
men as day is from night. They 
cannot again succeed but as Revo- 
lutionists; they cannot again ascend 
the perilous heights of power, but 
on the footing of destroying that re- 
ligion, to preserve which was the 
great object of the Revolution in 
1688, and that Constitution, which 
Mr Fox pronounced to be “ the 
happy practicable equilibrium which 
has all the efficiency of monarchy, 
and all the liberty of republican- 
ism, moderating the despotism of 
the one, and the licentiousness of 
the other.” * They may succeed in 





* Parl, Hist. xxiy. 288. 
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tearing to pieces the relics of the 
constitution which they have so grie- 
vously injured; they may again hold 
for a few months or years a preca- 
rious and wretched authority, as the 
executors of the will of the sove- 
reign multitude; but as the real 
rulers of the State, as imprinting 
upon the march of Government the 
impress of their own principles, and 
the result of their own determina- 
tions, they are consigned to the vault 
of all the Capulets. 

-This catastrophe—this total and 
irremediable destruction, is the na- 
tural and unavoidable result of the 
false principles on which they have 
proceeded, and the monstrous alli- 
ance with the Revolutionists which 
they have formed. It is not peculiar 
to them, but is the uniform and ine- 
vitable fate of all political parties, in 
all countries and in all ages, which 
unite themselves to an anarchical 
faction. The principles and objects 
ef such a faction cannot fail, in a 
short time, to bring destruction upon 
all who support it. It is the nature 
of democratic ambition, as of every 
other irregular and ruinous passion, 
to be insatiable—to increase with 
every gratification it receives—and 
—— its votaries into a bane- 

ul state of excitement and desire, 
which rapidly brings them to de- 
struction. This moral law of nature 
is the invincible necessity which 
speedily brings ruin upon all the al- 
lies and supporters of Revolutionary 
measures. Did any of them ever 
survive five years? Not one.—Did 
any of them ever escape the eternal 
condemnation of history ? Not one. 
—Is the memory of any of them not 
execrated by the enlightened and the 
good, the brave and the free, in every 
country and in every age? Not one. 
As much as the supporters of free- 
dom and religion are revered and 
respected by future ages, are the 
leaders of revolution and democracy 
stigmatized and reviled. History 
points to the one as the greatest be- 
nefactors ; to the others as the great- 
est scourges of the species. In the 
first class she numbers Timoleon and 
Brutus, Tell and Wallace, Hampden 
and Sidney, Burke and Pitt; in the 
second she includes Catiline and 
Gracchus, Alcibiades and Marius, 
Robespierre and Danton. The fate 
of all these demagogues has been 
the same. They all possessed abili- 
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ties sufficient to have blessed, and 
power adequate to have ruled man- 
kind; but, by allying themselves to 
a democratic faction, and seeking 
the means of elevation, not in the 
assertion of the eternal principles of 
freedom and justice, but in flatter- 
ing the passions, and pandering to 
the desires of popular ambition, they 
were all speedily involved in ruin, 
and their history remains to future 
ages a monument of the same un- 
varying truth, that passion is insa- 
tiable, whether in societies or single 
men, and that swift as is the ruin 
which the principles of democracy, 
when indulged to excess, bring upon 
nations, swifter still is the destruc- 
tion to which they consign its own 
supporters. 

Teeming as the page of history 
does in every part with examples of 
this eternal law of nature, a more 
memorable example of its unvarying 
application never occurred than has 
recently happened in the fall of the 
Whigs. Who that recollects the tu- 
mults of adulation with which they 
were hailed two years ago, when 
carrying through the Reform Bill, 
could have anticipated that se soon, 
so very soon, they were to be con- 
signed to ruin, amidst the maledic- 
tions and contempt of the very men 
whom they made these vehement ef- 
forts to seat in power? What has 
so suddenly converted all this flat- 
tery into contempt, and all this sup- 
port into indifference, and compelled 
them to give way tv political antago- 
nists whom they boasted of having 
utterly destroyed only two years be- 
fore? The multitude are, doubtless, - 
fickle and volatile in all ages and 
countries ; but their versatility, how 
great soever, cannot account for 80 
prodigious achange. It is the im- 
possibility of satisfying a democratic 
party which is the real and unavoid- 
able difficulty; it is the “constant 
and active pressure from without,” 
which, in the second and ulterior 
stages of revolution, forces its early 
leaders to adventure upon measures 
of spoliation, from which they at 
first would have shrunk with horror, 
but which are soon made the sole 
conditions of their keeping them- 
selves at the head of affairs. If they 
recoil from the task—if their better 
feelings revive at the sight of the 
consequences of their weakness—if - 
they resolve to sacrifice power, ra« 














ther than persist in the great work 
of destruction—they are speedily 
driven from the helm, and make 
way, if the march of evil is not ar- 
rested by a simultaneous effort of all 
the virtue and energy of the nation, 
for more thorough-paced Revolution- 
ists—for men who are paralysed by 
no conscientious feelings, checked 
by no stings of remorse, but boldly 
and wickedly obey the mandates of 
the ignorant but insatiable sovereign 
multitude, to their great immediate 
gratification, and certain ultimate 
ruin. 

The Whigs flattered themselves 
that by rousing the passions of the 
people, and wielding the powers of 
the prerogative to force through the 
Reform Bill, they would succeed in 
destroying their old antagonists the 
Tories, and thereby secure for 
themselves and their successors a 
long lease of power; and charity 
bids us believe that they hoped to 
do this without tearing to pieces the 
institutions of the state. ‘They may 
now see what we and others have 
all along foretold, that of all vain 
attempts, the vainest is to attempt 
to establish a solid edifice of politi« 
cal authority on passions whose very 
essence is continual advancement, 
and construct a durable government 
on the insatiable cravings of demo- 
cratic ambition. The whole intel- 
lect and ability of the human race, 
if concentrated in one individual, 
would fail in such an attempt. Mira- 
beau tried it and failed; Necker 
tried it and failed; Lafayette tried 
it and failed; Danton tried it and 
failed; Robespierre tried it and 
failed ; Napoleon tried it and failed. 
That great man did not engage in 
perpetual wars from the mere desire 
to extend his fame or enlarge his 
territories. He did so, as he himself 
has told us, from an enlightened and 
just estimate of his situation, as the 
head of a revolutionary state, whose 
energies were now entirely centred 
in military ambition, but required 
then the same incessant gratifica- 
tion, as they had formerly done in the 
career of political exaltation. His 
fixed opinion, says Bourrienne, from 
the commencement was, that if sta- 
tionary he would fall; that he was 
sustained only by continually ad- 
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vancing; and that it was not suffie 
cient to advance, but he must ad- 
vance rapidly and irresistibly. “ My 
power,” said he, “ depends on my 
glory—and my glory on the victories 
which I gain. It would instantly fall 
if it were not based on fresh glory 
and victories. Conquest made me 
what I am; conquest alone can 
maintain me in it. A government 
newly established has need to dazzle 
and astonish: when its éc/at ceases 
it perishes. It is in vain to expect 
repose from a man who is the con« 
centration of movement.”* Such 
were the principles of Napoleon, 
the ablest incarnation that ever ap- 
peared on earth of the revolutionary 
principle; and if he was unable to 
construct a durable edifice, or pre- 
vent overthrow, either from the 
ascendency of bad, or the reaction 
in favour of good principles, what 
other can expect to succeed in the 
attempt? 

The French democratic party, 
however, are in an error, and it isa 
most signal one, when they repre- 
sent the march of revolution toward 
evil as unavoidable, and the suc- 
cession of factions who succeed each 
other in rising to the head of the 
state, each more atrocious and 
wicked than its predecessors, as the 
inevitable progress of human affairs 
in periods of public convulsion. It 
is inevitable, only if it is not resist- 
ed: if the patient has not sufficient 
strength to throw off the malady, he 
must undergo all the horrors of its 
ulterior stages; but there is a pe- 
riod to all when its stoppage is pos- 
sible, when prevention may come in 
place of cure. In France, even, 
there was a period when, by an una- 
nimous effort of all the higher classes, 
the downward pragetes of the Re- 
volution might have been checked, 
and a constitutional monarchy esta- 
blished, which would have secured 
to every rank the blessings of real 
freedom. On occasion of the out- 
rage to the King in the palace of the 
Tuileries, on June 20, 1792, the 
reaction in favour of rational prin- 
ciple was so strong, that by the con- 
curring testimony of all the Repub- 
lican historians, the authority of the 
monarch might have been restored, 
and a constitutional throne establish- 
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ed, which, without spoliation or ia- 


justice to any, might have secured 
to all the advantages of durable 


liberty. What then prevented that 
auspicious event from taking place ? 
The known irresolution and vacilla- 
tion of the King, and the defection 
and flight of the whole body of the 
nobles. These fatal circumstances, 
and still more the consequent junc- 
tion of the emigrants with the Allied 
Powers, when they invaded the ter- 
ritory of the Republic, were not the 
causes which produced the subse- 
quent horrors of the Revolution, but 
they were the causes which pre- 
vented the sanative powers of nature 
from interposing to heal that ghastly 
wound, and left all the worst and 
most malignant passions of our na- 
ture in unbridled sovereignty in a 
country, from which all its worth, 

robity, and religious feeling, had 

een withdrawn. 

That the prodigious and unlooked- 
for gift of political power, which the 
Reform Bill conferred upon the 
lower orders, especially in great 
cities, in this country, has developed 
in the empire the true revolutionary 
fever, can be doubted by no one 
possessing even the smallest share 
of historical information, who con- 
siders how exactly the crisis of Eng- 
land on the passing of the Reform 
Bill resembled that of France on the 
assembly of the States General, and 
how completely identical the objects 
since pursued by our revolutionists 
have ~— with those successfully 
contended for by their French pre- 
decessors. If, therefore, the con- 
duct of the king and of the aristo- 
cracy had been at all similar, there 
cannot be the least doubt that a si- 
milar result would have occurred 
here to that which there took place, 
and a stern despotism, like that of 
Napoleon or Louis Philippe, closed 
a long series of bloody convulsions. 
But there are three circumstances, 
essential in their nature, which dis- 
tinguish the conduct of this coun- 
try, when seized with the malady, 
from that pursued in the neighbour- 
ing kingdom, and which it is to be 
hoped, under the blessing of God, 
entitle us to hope for a different ter- 
mination. 

The first of these is the religious 
feeling which still animates so large 
a portion of our citizens, and the 
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increasing rather than declining 
sway of feelings of piety over the 
better classes of the people. That 
great part of the religiously disposed 
are now allied to the infidels; that 
Catholics, Radicals, and Dissenters 
have for long formed an unholy alli- 
ance to beat down the Church of 
England, is indeed true ; but still the 
spirit which animates its members is 
firm and resolute, and it numbers 
among its ranks all the greatest and 
best, as well as the wisest and most 
enlightened of the community. Such 
a body must, in the end, acquire the 
direction of human affairs. The 
strength and violence of the mob, 
irresistible, like the spring of a wild 
beast, when first exerted, in the long 
run yields to the ascendant of virtue - 
and thought: even the rudest and 
most illiterate nations are more go- 
verned by intellectual and moral, than 
physical qualities. The religious spi- 
rit of the immense majority of the 
English people is the most important 
distinction between them and the 
French in 1789, among the higher 
classes of whom infidelity and irre- 
ligion were universal. Even the 
dissenting bodies, who now follow 
the standards of revolution, may be 
expected to fall off from the array 
when its ulterior measures are 
brought forward, when the destruc- 
tion of religious establishments is 
about to take place, when religion 
itself is likely to perish in the con- 
vulsion, and infidelity is on the eve 
of the greatest victory it has ever 
gained over the Christian faith. 
There is no power in nature capable 
of combatiug the demon of revolu- 
tion but the spirit of religion. That 
power was wholly wanting in France, 
excepting in La Vendée, which alone 
did so much to stop the progress of 
evil, and thence, after the overthrow 
of that heroic province, its terrible 
ao and irresistible success. 
ut that power is not awanting in 
England; on the contrary, it exists 
in full and general activity, and more 
than at any former period has spread 
its influence among the higher and 
more enlightened classes of society. 
England, therefore, does not advance 
to the strife, weak and corrupt at 
heart, enervated by luxury, seduced 
by infidelity. She comes forth clad 
in the panoply of faith, with the 
sword of courage in her right hand, 
c 
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and in her left the shield of know- 
ledge. It is a very different thing 
to overcome such a power, and de- 
molish the institutions of France, 
tainted at heart by universal irre- 
ligion in the higher classes, and 
weakened by the defection of all 
those upon whose cooperation it 
was most reasonable to calculate in 
the outset of the struggle. 

The second great distinction be- 
tween the English and French con- 
vulsions is to be found in the widely 
different conduct which, under simi- 
lar dangers, the higher classes have 

ursued in the two countries. The 

rench proprietors and nobles basely 
fled on the first approach of danger, 
and inflamed the public discontents 
by leaguing with the stranger against 
their native land. The English Con- 
servatives have all remained at their 
post, and in the midst of danger, 
odium, and popular exasperation, 
firmly but temperately resisted the 
progress of evil, by the influence of 
their characters, the force of their 
talents, the weight of their know- 
ledge—calmly and temperately en- 
during the tumult of obloquy and 
violence, with which they were as- 
sailed, they have replied to the false- 
hood and calumny of their adversa- 
ries by deeds of beneficence, by 
works of utility, by acts of charity. 
Wickedness and passion are power- 
ful, and often in the outset irresisti- 
ble; but virtue and wisdom are still 
more powerful, and in the end sel- 
dom fail to obtain the victory. The 
leader of the Whigs has borne the 
most decisive testimony to the vast 
increase of influence which the Con- 
servatives have acquired by this pa- 
triotic and dignified conduct during 
the period of their adversity. “The 
Reformers,” said Lord Melbourne, 
“are mistaken, if they suppose that 
they can prevail, except when uni- 
ted, against a party formidable from 
its property, its opinion, and its un- 
compromising character.” How is 
it that the Conservatives, whose po- 
litical influence was so completely 
destroyed by the Reform Bill that 
they could not gain at the last elec- 
tion one hundred and twenty seats 
in Parliament out of six hundred and 
fifty, have been able to regain their 
lost ground so far, that, on the con- 
fession of their enemies, a cordial 
union of all the movement party is 
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indispensable to prevent their re- 
suming their ascendency in the state? 
Simply by the justice of their prin- 
ciples, the power of their talents, 
and the resolution of their charac- 
ters—by their constancy in adversi- 
ty, and the vigour with which they 
combated the principles ofevil, which 
the temporary triumph of their ad- 
versaries had rendered so powerful 
in the state. Their resurrection has 
been the effort of thought to throw 
off the thraldom of violence, of vir- 
tue to shake off the bonds of passion, 
of knowledge to unloose the chains 
of ignorance, of religion to burst the 
fetters of infidelity. England was 
not corrupt at heart when the evil 
days came upon her. She was still 
able to maintain a desperate fight 
with the principles of destruction: 
her children evinced a spirit worthy 
of their glorious descent: her nobles 
and her landed proprietors exhibited 
all the vigour and resolution of the 
Norman blood, and her talent stood 
forth nobly in the cause of truth, of 
freedom, and of religion—whether 
all these efforts and virtues can ulti- 
mately triumph over the principles 
of evil which the Whigs sowed with 
so unsparing a hand, while they 
held possession of the reins of 
power, is a question which can only 
be resolved by time; but the strug- 
gle at least has hitherto been very 
ifferent from what it was in France, 
and the friends of order and Chris- 
tianity, from the difference of the 
seed they have sown, may confident- 
ly hope for a very different result. 
The third circumstance which 
distinguishes the British from the 
French crisis, is the different cha- 
racter which the sovereign has dis- 
layed during the struggle. Louis 
VL was as much attached to the 
faith of his fathers as any prince of 
the House of Hanover; but he had 
not the firmness and resolution 
which has been the hereditary cha- 
racteristic of that illustrious family. 
He never ventured to face the 
danger; he had a superstitious 
dread of coming into collision with 
his subjects, and sought, in the 
revolutionary system of conciliation 
and concession, the means of obtain- 
ing a respite from the evils that were 
impending. But the spirit and reso- 
lution of his subjects—the evident 
growth of Conservative principles in 
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all the educated classes of society— 
the manifest and increasing ascend- 
ency which the old English feelings 
had gained, after the pseudo-liber- 
ality which preceded the Reform Act, 
was dissipated by that desperate in- 
novation, had inspired the British 
sovereign with a more magnanimous 
resolution. Exhibiting a spirit wor- 
thy of his immortal father, he reso- 
lutely refused to go into the revolu- 
tionary project of church spoliation 
which was proposed to him; and in 
the memorable words, I wiLt DIE 
FIRST, gave the signal to his people 
that the hour was come when “ Eng- 
land expects that every man will do 
his duty.’ Every person of com- 
mon information had long foreseen 
that the time would inevitably come 
when a stand must be made, and 
the perils of braving the revolution- 
ary tempest be faced and disregard- 
ed. Let us be thankful that the 
King was the first to make the glo- 
rious appeal; that he threw himself 
into the breach to stop the forces of 
anarchy, ere his faithful subjects 
could assemble for his support ; and 
that when he at last took his stand, 
he did so in defence of those sacred 
institutions on which public prospe- 
rity here is mainly dependent, and 
of that religion which opens our best 
hopes of salvation hereafter. 

The present change, therefore, is a 
crisis which may always be expect- 
ed in a nation afflicted by the revo- 
lutionary fever, but in which the 
real strength and sinews of a state 
are as yet undecayed. It is the effort 
of the better, the more courageous, 
the more virtuous, the more highly 
educated classes to emancipate them- 
selves from the monstrous and de- 
grading despotism of the multitude ; 
to shake off the frightful load under 
which they have laboured for the 
last four years, and save themselves 
and their children from those un- 
speakable calamities, to which a con- 
tinuation of the same system must 
inevitably have led. It is the effort 
of freedom to resist the worst spe- 
cies of slavery, that which ever and 
speedily follows democratic ascend- 
ency; the heroic endeavour of real 
patriotism to avert those chains 
which their misguided fellow-citi- 
zens were blindly preparing for 
themselves and their descendants— 
Whether it is to be successful or not, 
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will just depend upon the question 
whether the principles of good or of 
evil, of virtue or vice, of religion © 
or infidelity, have the ascendency 
amongst us. If the latter are chiefly 
prevalent; if a majority of the influ- 
ential classes of the state are re- 
solved to overturn our institutions, 
to liberate themselves from all re- 
straints, human and divine, and, un- 
der the specious name of improve- 
ment, to restore the anarchy of the 
French Revolution, they cannot be 
prevented ; they must wade through 
an ocean of suffering or blood, and 
leave an iron despotism to them- 
selves and theirchildren. Butif the 
former principles, as we devoutly 
hope is the case, are still paramount 
with a majority, even in point of 
numbers, and a vast majority in 
point of property, knowledge, cha- 
racter, and talent, in the state; if the 
delusive contagion of democracy is 
as yet confined, for the most part, 
to the inhabitants of great cities; if 
innocence and virtue, the faith of 
their fathers, and the loyalty of their 
ancestors, are still paramount amidst 
the simplicity of rural life; if those 
who, without wishing revolution, 
were carried away by reform, are 
resolved now to make a stand, and 
unite with their former opponents, 
in resisting the farther advances of 
evil, the spoiler may yet be stayed, 
and the flag of England, after being 
all but sunk in the waves, will again 
float triumphant in the breeze. 

The cause of the dissolution of 
the late Cabinet is so apparent, that 
he that runs may read. We pre- 
dicted, fifty times over, during the 
heyday of their reform popularity, 
that they would come to this un- 
timely end. It was the heavings 
from below which ruined them, “ the 
constant and active pressure from 
without,” which forced the Govern- 
ment, as the condition of their exist- 
ence, to engage in many perilous and 
revolutionary measures, which ne- 
cessarily brought them into collision 
with the great interests of the coun- 
try. The divisions of the Cabinet, 
which were the immediate cause of 
their weakness and fall, were but 
types of the great division which 
was going forward among their ad- 
herents in the country. Their 
strength at first, used in carrying 
through the Reform Bill, was owing | 
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to a coalition of many different and 
discordant parties, whom an extra- 
ordinary and unparalleled combina- 
tion of events had brought together. 
Many able and good, though delu- 
ded men, existed in their own body. 
A large portion of the Conservative 
body were to be found in their ranks, 
or had aided them by their previous 
efforts. Multitudes, who were car- 
ried away by the delusive liberality 
of the day, who thought they might 
dally with revolution, and combine 
the lustre of popularity with the 
multitude, with the advantages of 
esteem from the well-informed ; the 
shortsighted, the timid, the selfish, 
(and they are ever a great majority 
of mankind,) were inclined to go 
along with a current, which they 
deemed irresistible. The strength 
of these united parties, joined to the 
fatal division of the Conservatives, 
consequent on agricultural distress, 
and the passing of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, were the real causes of the 
triumph which the Whigs at first 
obtained over the constitution of the 
country. But such acoalition could 
not long hold together. From its 
very triumph may be dated the com- 
mencement of its decline. The un- 
wieldy body was speedily driven on 
to ulterior measures; the Revolution- 
ists were not to halt midway in the 
career of victory; the cry for the 
fruits of reform speedily succeeded 
the cry for reform itself, and whatin 
their estimation these fruits were to 
be, was now not even attempted to 
be covered with a decent disguise. 
Intoxicated with their extraordinary 
triumph, and not aware how large 
a portion of their supporters had 
honestly favoured reform, without 
intending revolution, the Anarchists 
openly proclaimed their designs— 
annual parliaments, universal suf- 
frage, vote by ballot, were the prepa- 
tatory steps, but they were only 
means to an end—church spoliation, 
the abolition of a national establish- 
ment, the confiscation of a large part, 
if not the whole, of the funds, in 
other words, general bankruptcy, 
the removal of every species of pro- 
tection from the labour of the agri- 
culturist, were publicly avowed as 
their ulterior objects. What effect 


these precipitate avowals produced 
on their former conscientious, though, 
as we think, mistaken supporters, 
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may be judged of from the following 
passage in Sergeant Spankie’s ad- 
mirabie letter to his Finsbury con- 
stituents :— 

“ It has long been clear enough that 
the organs of the Republicans, and 
of the political unions, have marked 
for immediate destruction the House 
of Lords and the Church of England. 
About this there has been no Gis- 
guise—they hardly condescend here 
even to use the milder term of re- 
form. Not only the vast interests 
of whole orders and classes of men, 
but the deep-rooted principles, or, 
if some please, the deep-rooted pre- 
judices, of many millions of the 
King’s subjects, are treated in these 
schemes of reform as unworthy of 
the slightest deference or considera- 
tion. The insolent tone of such im- 
perious reformers on these and other 
questions gave us a foretaste of the 
domination we have to expect. To 
talk of the monarchy or the British 
constitution, after granting the de- 
mands of these reformers, is perfect- 
ly childish. It would not be even 
a decent capitulation, but an absolute 
surrender at discretion. Not only 
the objects but the temper of these 
reforms must inevitably lead to a 
complete revolution, and were the 
proposal to be received with indiffe- 
rence, or even without intense in- 
dignation, why a total revolution is 
virtually accomplished. It were 
sottish simplicity to be deluded with 
the pretence of reform—the old nur- 
sery tale might teach us better—the 
wolf that cajoles us to let him in 
that he may devour us, hardly 
deigns here to soften the harshness 
of his tones.” 

When doctrines of this sort tend- 
ing to the utter annihilation of our 
constitution in church and state, 
and calculated to let in a flood of 
anarchy, convulsion, and revolution 
upon the nation, were openly 
broached by the Movement Party, 
and embodied in bills to be support- 
ed by their whole weight in the 
Legislature, it is not surprising that 
the rational, conscientious, and high- 
minded part of the Whigs, (and 
there were many such who had 
unhappily been seduced by the Re- 
form mania,) broke off from the al- 
liance with such auxiliaries. The 
sober-minded friends of freedom in 
the country accordingly rapidly fell 
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off, and it became evident, even to 
the most casual observer, that a very 
great increase of Conservative prin- 
ciples in the better and highly edu- 
cated classes of society, was taking 
place. This change, coupled with 


the cooling of the Reform zeal con- 
sequent on the entire absence of any 
practical benefit from the change, 
soon communicated itself to the 
Cabinet. The Conservative Whigs, 
the men who supported Reform, but 
not Revolution, who were sincere in 
their wish to renovate but not de- 
stroy our venerable institutions, se- 
parated themselves from their more 
unflinching brethren. Lord Stanley, 
Sir James Graham, the Duke of 
Richmond, and the Ear! of Ripon, 
influenced by the feelings of true 
patriotism, broke off upon occasion 
of the Irish Church Bill, when the 
intention of applying ecclesiastical 
property to secular purposes was 

rst openly announced, and a mea- 
sure of spoliation calculated imme- 
diately, and without any compensa- 
tion, to confiscate private property, 
first received the sanction of Go- 
vernment. A dark intrigue, con- 
ducted at the time when by mere 
accident Lord Brougham happened 
to be corresponding with Lord 
Wellesley in Greek on the compara- 
tive merits of Sophocles and Aischy- 
Jus, next led to the resignation of 
Lord Grey. There remained only 
the Radical rump, under the guid- 
ance of a nobleman worthy of better 
things, Lord Melbourne. But the 
weaknessand divisions of his Cabinet 
soon became such as to render it 
evident- to all that a total change 
either towards Conservatism or Ra- 
dicalism was approaching. The 
Edinburgh dinner was a desperate 
effort to prop up a falling cause. But 
the divisions which it brought to 
light, the heartburnings which it 
engendered, the controversy to 
which it led, served only to expose 
still more the weakness and naked- 
ness of the land. In vain Lord 
Brougham travelled from Devonshire 
to Caithness, catering for popularity 
with all the Reform town ccuncils, 
and dragging the Great Seal of Eug- 
land through the dirt in the vain 
endeavour to regain a rapidly sink- 
ing popularity. The desperate and 
discreditable attempt totally failed. 
The Press even, of which he had so 
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long been the enfant gdlé, turned 
fiercely and indignantly against him. 
The bubble burst, and a fall almost 
as rapid and complete as that of 
Cardinal Wolsey, revealed to the 
world the flimsy unstable nature of 
the foundation on which such a 
reputation rested. 

At length Lord Melbourne, aware 
that matters could not go on as they 
were, waited upon the King, upon 
occasion of the death of Ear] Spenser, 
and in submitting the proposed 
arrangements to his consideration, 
candidly acknowledged that he re- 
quired to recruit his forces in the 
extreme Radical camp, and that the 
sacrifice of a large portion of the 
Irish Church, and the extinction of 
the Protestant religion in a consider- 
able part of that island, were the 
conditions of such an alliance. The 
mask had now, therefore, fallen from 
the face of the Movement Party. 
Half measures were no longer pro- 
posed—spoliation and confiscation 
were openly avowed—and the pro- 
posal to admit the Radicals into the 
Cabinet was equivalent to a proposal 
to plunge at once into the vortex of 
revolution. The Monarch instantly, 
and in the spirit of his ancestors, 
took his part—he positively refused 
to be a party to any such attempts, 
and calling the Hero of Waterloo to 
his councils, threw himself without 
reserve into the arms of that noble 
party which through every danger 
and obloquy had boldly stood by 
their country, and with whose as- 
cendency all the brightest glories, as 
well as the happiest periods of its 
history, have been identified. 

The Whigs have fallen! but in 
what state have they left the coun- 
try to their successors? Have they, 
during the four years that they 
kept possession of the helm, re- 
pressed the spirit of disaffection, 
enlarged the fields of industry, up- 
held the honour of the State, extin- 
guished the bitterness of faction? 
Is the nation more united, more or- 
derly, more prosperous, than it was 
when they were called to the royal 
councils? Is Ireland more tranquil, 
conflagration and murder less fre 
quent in its fields since the great 
agitator was allowed to escape, after 
having pleaded guilty, and rewarded 
for his efforts by a silk gown? Are 
the West Indies more tranquil and - 








contented ? and is the condition of 
the slaves in those important colo- 
nies really ameliorated by having the 
lash of an overseer exchanged for 
that of a stipendiary magistrate? 
Are the foreign relations of the em- 
pire in a satisfactory state? Have 
we put a bridle in the mouth of the 
Russian autocrat in the east, or held 
fast by our alliances with our an- 
cient confederates in the west of Eu- 
rope? Has the alliance with France 
brought with it all the advantages 
and honours, commercial, political, 
and moral, that were anticipated ? 
and can we confidently rely on Louis 
Philippe to uphold the principles of 
freedom, or support the interests of 
the British empire? Is the danger 
of domestic disturbances or convul- 
sion averted? Are the passions of 
the people calmed? and has the 
stream of innovation been turned 
from the devastating torrent of re- 
volution, to the sober, | 
channels of practical improvement 
These are the questions which must 
be answered, before the real situa- 
tion of the new government can be 
appreciated—these are the points 
which must be considered, before 
the measures to be expected from 
them can be really understood. 

The Whigs have been only four 
years in office; but during that time 
they have made alterations, the whole 
effects of which centuries will not 
develope. They have in that time 
not only effected a total and irre- 
trievable organic change in the con- 
stitution of the state, but they have 
completely altered alike the balance 
of its internal powers, the state of 
its foreign relations, and the condi- 
tion of its principal colonial de- 
pendences. They have given back 
not the British empire as they re- 
ceived it, compact and firm, radiant 
with glory, but divided, distracted, 
with the seeds of ruin sown with no 
sparing hand in every part of its 
wide extent, and principles of anar- 
chy implanted in its bosom, which 
cannot fail, sooner or later, to bring 
the mighty fabric to the dust. 

A lig retrospect of the mea- 
sures of this memorable (memorable 
in what sense?) Administration, will 
demonstrate how irreparable have 
been the evils they have inflicted on 
their country, and how extremely 
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difficult is the task which they have 
devolved on their successors, of 
steering the vessel of the state through 
the numerous breakers with which 
it is surrounded. 

They came into power when the 
country, it may be admitted, was in 
a very disturbed and anxious predi- 
cament; when discontent against the 
measures of the liberalized Tory ad- 
ministration was general, and fatal 
divisions had paralyzed the Conser- 
vative ranks; when the prosperity of 
the Shipping Interest had been deep- 
ly injured by the reciprocity system, 
that of the manufacturers by the 
Free Trade dogmas, and that of the 
farmers by the disastrous changes, 
some inevitable, others voluntary, 
on our monetary system. Predial 
outrage was general, conflagrations 
in the southern counties frequent, 
the thieves and robbers of London 
in a state of general excitement from 
the contrecoup of the Three Glo« 
rious Days, and the anticipations 
of pillage and devastation over its 
mighty extent. They came in, too, 
it may be conceded, from the expe- 
rienced inability of the Duke of 
Wellington to carry on the govern- 
ment, with the House of Commons 
as it was then constituted, elected 
under the combined excitement of 
the Revolution of the Barricades, 
and the efforts of the West India 
philanthropists; and they came in 
pledged to non-intervention, reform, 
and a reduction of expenditure. 
This was the state of the country 
whea they were called to the helm, 
and these the principles they were 
bound to carry into execution. Let 
us cast a glance over what they 
have done during the four years that 
they were at the head of affairs. 

Their first measures were such as 
at once lost them the confidence of all 
practical or experienced statesmen, 
even of theirown party. They brought 
in a budget so monstrous, that they 
were themselves obliged bit by bit 
to abandon it all; in which they pro- 
posed to shift taxation from an indi- 
rect to a direct form; to take it off 
tiles and tobacco, and lay it on steam- 
boats and sales of estates; and to 
shake the whole foundations of our 
public credit by a heavy imposition 
on funded property. This was fol- 
lowed up by a measure for the equa- 
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lization of the duties on Canadian 
and Baltic timber: in other words, 
for conferring a great and uncalled- 
for boon on the holders of Norwe- 
gian forests, to the ruin of our own 
valuable transatlantic possessions, 
and which inevitably would have 
been followed, and that too right 
speedily, by a general revolt of those 
colonies, and the loss of a trade which 
employed above 500,000 tons of 
British shipping, and is indispensable 
to our West India possessions, which 
employed 250,000 more. The whole 
practical men of all parties in the 
state stood aghast at these insane 
measures, which clearly demonstrat- 
ed, that the members of the new 
Government were drenched with 
visionary ideas, which rendered 
them totally unfit for the practical 
direction of affairs,and were bent on 
a course of policy dictated by theo- 
retical views, which would trench at 
every step on the great and vital 
interests of the country. Their own 
adherents therefore fell off in great 
numbers, even in the House of Com- 
mons, elected under circumstances 
so favourable to their views; they 
never ventured to press their budget 
to a division, but one by one aban- 
doned all its provisions; and on 
the timber question they were de- 
feated by a majority of forty-nine. 
The Whig Government stood on the 
verge of dissolution. 
he attempt therefore to govern 
the country according to any thing 
like the former system of adminis- 
tration under which England had 
become the terror and envy of the 
world, had failed in the hands of 
the new Cabinet; public confidence 
was rapidly leaving them; ridicule, 
that worst of enemies, was already 
pening them out to public derision. 
hey saw they were going; and re- 
solved on a desperate effort, if not 
to relieve themselves, at least to ruin 
their enemies ; and for this purpose 
they brought in the Reform Bill. On 
the Ist March, 1831, a day to be 
named with the most disastrous 
which the British empire ever knew, 
they brought forward the first pro- 
ject of that prodigious change. We 
recollect as if it was yesterday the 
astonishment, the breathless amaze- 
ment with which this reckless mea- 
sure was received by the legislature 
and the people, It drew forth shouts 
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of laughter even from the. House of 
Commons, elected under the tumult 
of the Barricades; so utterly incon- 
ceivable did it appear that so vast a 
change could ever for one moment 
be rendered feasible in the stable 
realm of Old England. But the great 
majority who raised these shouts of 
epee little knew, because they 
had never experienced, the power of 
democratic ambition over the human 
mind. Instantly the populace took 
fire; the vast and unlooked-for boon, 
exceeding tenfold all that the wildest 
Radical had hoped, all that the most 
visionary Whig had imagined, speedi- 
ly spread the flame through the great 
cities; and urban multitudes, from 
one end of the empire to the other, 
assembled in vast and tumultuous 
bodies, to support, by threats of vio- 
lence, a concession of power which 
promised speedily to give them the 
uncontrolled dominion of the state. 
The Conservative party were at 
first struck dumb with amazement. 
Accustomed to look for support and 
direction to the Government, and to 
follow, in organized bands, rulers 
who acted on Conservative princi- 
ples, they were at a loss how to act 
when they saw this new enemy sud- 
denly rise up in their rear, and the 
prerogative of the Crown wielded to 
subvert the national institutions, at 
the very time that it was hardest 
ressed by the forces of revolution 
n front. Slow to move, though te« 
nacious of purpose—sluggish in the 
commencement of a struggle, but 
often irresistible in its close, they 
hardly made any resistance for some 
weeks to a measure which threaten- 
ed to introduce a greater change 
than any which had oecurred since 
the Great Rebellion. Gradually, 
however, they recovered their sen- 
ses; a perception of the immense 
danger consequent on the change 
overcame the terrors arising from 
the hourly increasing effervescence 
of the people; and on General 
Gascoigne’s amendment, a clause 
which the Government deemed ma- 
terial was thrown out by a- small 
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ith true revolutionary audacity, 
the Government instantly took their 
line. They dissolved Parliament in 
April, 1831, and sent the members 
back to their constituents, when the 
nation was in a paroxysm of frenzy- 
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from one end to the other, and it 
was morally certain that the mem- 
bers returned would represent, not 
its durable interests or sober judg- 
ment, but fleeting passions and tran- 
sitory enthusiasm. Instantly the re- 
volutionary press raised its infernal 
war-cry. Too often in advance only 
of public error, and inflammatory of 

sion at the moment when it most 
required to be cooled, it advocated, 
fiercely and universally, the most 
violent and outrageous measures. 
Treason was publicly spouted on the 
hustings and at popular meetings ;— 
violence and menaces were openly 
recommended by the Ministerial 
journals ;—the brickbat and the blud- 
geon, the torch of the incendiary and 
the dagger of the assassin were ge- 
nerally invoked in a Christian land, 
by the advocates of regeneration. 
A furious mob attempted to murder 
the Duke of Wellington, on the an- 
niversary of the day when he had 
saved his country; Bristol was du- 
ring three days sacked and burnt; 
Nottingham castle was devastated 
by the Reformers; Derby was illu- 
minated by the flames; outrage and 
violence were universal; and the 
destructive fire spreading to the 
most distant colouies, speedily threw 
Jamaica into revolt, and, amidst the 
songs of democratic triumph in Great 
Britain, a sanguinary insurrection 
broke out in that splendid settle- 
ment; its wooded hills were illumi- 
nated by midnight conflagrations, 
and, amidst unheard-of negro suf- 
fering, four millions worth of Bri- 
tish property was destroyed. 

The object of all this violence and 
conflagration, however, was gained. 
The electors in many places were 
intimidated, in some beat down by 
open violence ; in all, depressed and 
disheartened by the appearance of a 
vehemence of opinion, which it 
seemed impossible to resist. Amidst 
showers of stones and riotous as- 
semblies, burning houses, and voci- 
ferous multitudes, a treasonable 
Press, and an infatuated populace, 
the Legislature was returned, and 
the result soon appeared. Almost 
all the county members were in the 
movement interest ; and a great ma- 
jority of the Lower House, after an 
obstinate and most able resistance 
frum the Conservative Band, passed 
the Reform Bill, 
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Still the Upper House remained ; 
and the Barons of England, now tho- 
roughly awakened to their danger, 
resolved to defend their country. 
Nobly and courageously they stood 
in the breach, when bereft of all aid 
from the Crown, and not supported, 
as they had a right to expect, by 
their disheartened adherents in the 
country. Twice they threw out the 
revolutionary measure, and the Mi- 
nistry in consequence insisted on the 
King creating eighty Peers, to over- 
turn the constitution ; and on his re- 
fusal to do so resigned. Cetera quis 
nescit? It was discovered, when the 
Conservative leaders were admitted 
into the King’s confidence, that the 
Royal Faith was deemed to be pled- 

ed to the support of the Reform 

ill; and that any Ministry which 
might succeed must carry through 
unimpaired the leading provisions 
of that measure. The Conservatives 
justly considered such a dereliction 
of principle impossible, and in con- 
sequence retired from the attempt 
totorm an administration. The King 
was now compelled to yield; the 
majority of the Peers, to avoid the 
irretrievable shock which the con- 
stitution would have received from 
the open creation of so vast a body 
to swamp the Upper branch of the 
Legislature, retired from the con- 
test; and, amidst a deathlike si- 
lence and gloomy forebodings, even 
from its warmest supporters, the 
vast, the irretrievable measure, was 
passed into a law. 

This was the great, the decisive 
act of the late Ministry ; all that they 
have since done has been but a lame 
and impotent attempt to resist the 
consequences of this prodigious in- 
novation, and retrace their steps, 
now irrevocably taken towards re- 
volution. The consequences of the 
step were soon apparent. Such was 
the universal excitement which fol- 
lowed this great victory of the Demo- 
cratic party, that the old interests of 
the country were generally over- 
turned; almost all the great towns 
returned members under the Re- 
form Banners ; and, out of the whole 
Legislature, hardly one hundred 
members, when they at first assem- 
bled, could be relied on to resist the 
Movement Party, or stem the pro- 
gress of evidently approaching cons 
vulsion, 
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Meanwhile, however, the natural 
and usual concomitants of such mea- 
sures began to appear in that part of 
the empire, which, by being least 
accustomed to political agitation, 
and latest admitted to political pri- 
vileges, was least capable of bearing 
its excitement. Ireland was in a 
state of disorder, disgraceful to Euro- 
pean civilisation, humiliating to a 
Christian land. Since the reform 
agitation had commenced, its great 
and atrocious crimes, always nume- 
rous, had quadrupled: every day 
murders were committed in all parts 
of the country ; every night the hea- 
vens were illuminated by the glare 
of conflagration, and the official re- 
turns laid before Parliament exhi- 
bited the fearful catalogue of /ifteen 
hundred murders, robberies, and fire- 
raisings, committed in three months 
alone. Under this atrocious system 
industry of every kind was para- 
lysed; the industrious inhabitants 
were flocking in crowds into the great 
towns, to take shelter from the infuri- 
ated peasantry as from hordes of Tar- 
tars or Huns; the payment of tithes 
had almost invariably ceased ; the 
services of religion were abandoned; 
and Ireland, as the first fruits of its 
political regeneration, was “ fast re- 
lapsing,” as the ministerial writers 
themselves confessed, “into the sa- 
vage anarchy Of Abyssinia.” * 

Government took the alarm at the 
consequences of their proceedings ; 
the laws of nature were written in 
Ireland in characters of fire; the 
great truth flashed upon their minds, 
that revolutionary excitement, if not 
firmly met and restrained, will spee- 
dily relapse into universal anarchy. 
Boldly and manfully they took their 
course. Passing at once, but not 
before it was imperatively called for, 
into the other extreme, they intro- 
duced, and pressed through with the 
whole weight of Government, a mea- 
sure of great and surpassing seve- 
tity, which at one blow suspended 
all the liberties of that distracted 
country, and introduced military 
courts-martial to supersede the or- 
dinary civil tribunals. The Revolu- 
tionists stood aghast, they had little 
expected such decision from those 
whom they had hitherto driven before 
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them, into all the measures of conces- 
sion which they desired. But the im- 
minence of the danger overcame all 
other considerations ; the old English 
Whigs, the lovers of order as well as 
freedom, were roused toexertion; the 
Conservatives threw in their weight to 
support the painful but unavoidable 
measure, and amidst the execrations 
of the Revolutionists, the Coercion 
Bill was passed into a law. Ireland 
afforded another example of the eter- 
nal truth, that revolutionary violence 
sooner or later terminates in military 
despotism. The unwonted act of 
vigour however, produced the desired 
result; the determination of Govern- 
ment had the effect of overawing 
without recurring to actual deeds of 
severity; and although only one coun- 
ty was proclaimed under the Coer- 
cion act, the extraordinary growth of 
violence was suddenly checked, her 
crimes at once fell to a fourth of their 
former amount; and while her agi. 
tators were fiercely declaiming in Par- 
liament upon the extinction of her 
liberties, she was gradually regaining 
that first of political blessings, a to- 
lerable security to life and property. 

But while a necessary though tar- 
dy recurrence to conservative prin- 
ciples was producing these admirable 
effects in one part of the empire, the 
consequences of the vast ascendency 
of urban multitudes fatally appear- 
ed in another. It had been uniformly 
predicted by the opponents of 
reform, that it would lead to a prac- 
tical vesting of the powers of 
government in the populace of great 
cities; and that on any subject on 
which they were strongly excited, 
it would be found impossible to 
resist their mandates, how clear 
soever it might be, that they would 
lead to the ruin of the best interests 
of the empire, and consign helpless 
multitudes to irretrievable indigence 
and ruin. The truth of this was 
soon apparent. The West Indies 
had long been the object of impas« 
sioned and vehement invective, not 
only with the democratic but the 
religious portion of the community ; 
and numbers of pious and good men, 
influenced by the painful picture 
which was drawn of the evils of sla- 
very, and desirous of striking off its 
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fetters from a portion of their fellow- 
subjects, had strenuously endea- 


voured to effect the total and imme- 
diate abolition of negro slavery. In 
vain the Conservatives argued, that, 
benevolent and estimable as these 
objects were, the measure proposed 
would instantly defeat them; that 
the slaves of the West Indies were 
as yet, generally speaking, incapable 
of bearing the excitement of instan- 
taneous emancipation, that the ex- 
periment had been tried with the 
most fatal effects, both to the planters 
and the negroes, in St Domingo; 
that the industry of that splendid 
colony had signally declined, its 
cultivation of sugar totally ceased, 
since a similar measure had been 
adopted in regard to its inhabitants, 
and the liberated bondsmen fallen 
under a yoke of surpassing severity 
without any of its benefits; and that 
similar results must necessarily be 
expected from the adoption of simi- 
lar measures, in the British West 
India Islands, with this additional 
circumstance of evil, that it would 
lead to the eventual destruction of 
that branch of our commerce, which 
at present employed 250,000 tons of 
shipping, and had always been con- 
sidered as the best nursery of our 
seamen. They might as well have 
spoken to the wind. The populace 
of the great cities, highly excited on 
this subject, would admit of no 
modification or delay, and at an ex- 
pense of twenty millions to the 
_— state, which the justice and 

rmnuess of Mr Stanley procured for 
the planters, amidst loud complaints 
from the Revolutionists, who longed 
for unmitigated spoliation, the slaves 
in all these colonies were at once 
set free. 

What have been the consequences 
of this immense change? Are the 
West Indian negroes more content- 
ed, more free, more industrious, 
more happy, under the stipendiary 
magistrates, than their former own- 
ers? Is the military flogging, to 
which they now are subjected, so 
much more bearable than the pun- 
ishment of thirty-nine lashes allowed 
to their old masters? Let facts, 
stubborn undeniable facts, answer 
the question. In St Lucia, the mo- 
ment that emancipation took place, 
the whole negroes broke out into 
open insurrection; military force 
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was employed to subdue them, and 
at the very moment that the infatu- 
ated philanthropists in this coun- 
try were celebrating, by public 
breakfasts, the final extinction of 
slavery in the British dominions, three 
hundred negroes in that island alone 
received, as the first earnest of their 
liberty, three hundred lashes each. 
NINETY THOUSAND LASHES were in- 
flicted in a single week in one small 
island alone; and a greater mass of 
suffering endured by the unhappy 
victims of European philanthropy, in 
thatshort period, within thosenarrow 
limits, than in a century before. In 
Demerara, a continued series of 
outrages have gone on; multitudes 
have been flogged, seven-and-thirty 
transported, and blood has even fall- 
en on the scaffold. In Barbadoes, 
amidst similar disastrous conse- 
quences, fourteen thousand children, 
turned out of the public hospital, 
have been thrown into a state of 
destitution, and the state of misery 
in which they are left, threatens to 
destroy, in a few years, the hopes 
of future generations. In Jamaica, 
an incessant sourd insurrection is 
going forward ; the system of passive 
resistance to labour, of inert conspi- 
racy, is at work. Lord Sligo, in 
urgent terms, demands an increase 
of military force and stipendiary ma- 
gistrates ; regiments from all quar- 
ters are hastening to the scene of 
danger ; fifty fresh magistrates have 
been sent out; the Irish system of 
midnight conflagration has begun; 
and amidst universal anxiety, disquie- 
tude, and agitation, labour of every 
sort has been so much neglected, 
that the island is not expected next 
year to produce a third of its ave- 
rage crop of sugar. It is easy to 
see what is to be the result of such a 
perilous state of things. The culti- 
vation of the island will gradually 
cease; the planters, already on the 
brink of ruin, will become bank- 
rupts ; the enormous expense of the 
stipendiary magistrates and of this cri- 
minal police, which all comes off the 
twenty millions, will fritter away the 
compensation to the unhappy plan- 
ters; ruin and starvation will over- 
take the wretched negroes, and after 
a violent struggle between the Go- 
vernment overseers and African in« 
dolence, and infinite suffering, per- 
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the numbers of these miserable vic- 
tims, the hopeless task will be aban- 
doned, and Jamaica remain in sa- 
vage anarchy, and groaning under 
the rule of savage tyranny, as me- 
morable a monument of English, 
as St Domingo is of French delu- 
sion. 

But the worst part of this woful 
tale remains to be told. Anticipa- 
ting the probable, or rather certain, 
decline of colonial produce in the 
British islands, the other slave colo- 
nies of the globe are making unheard 
of efforts, by the importation of ad- 
ditional slaves, to fill up the gap, and 
already the slave trade is increasing 
rapidly in every part of the southern 
hemisphere. The emancipation of 
St Domingo, by totally destroyin 
the growth of sugar in that island, 
has already raised the annual im- 
portation of human beings into the 
slave colonies of the world from fifty 
to two hundred thousand a-year; 
but it is to be feared, from the unex- 
ampled activity now exhibited in 
that detestable traffic, in anticipation 
of a similar ruin to the British islands, 
even that stupendous amount will 
soon greatly increase. And thus, 
while the well-meant but unhappy 
measure will reduce the British 
West India islands in “the end to 
the anarchy and wretchedness of 
St Domingo, and involve in irre- 
trievable ruin and suffering a popu- 
lation of 800,000 souls, who, the 
Whigs themselves admit, were “ en- 
joying a state of comfort,” prior to 
the change, “superior to any pea- 
santry in Europe,”* the detest- 
able traffic in human flesh will quad- 
ruple in amount over the whole 
world, and other slave colonies be 
doomed to the wretched condition, 
inseparable from those who are first 
imported, but which, in the British 
islands, from long residence there, 
had gradually improved into one of 
comparative comfort. + 

Turn to the East Indies,—what a 
long vista of calamities must the pro- 
phetic eye of experience anticipate 
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in that splendid and matchless co- 
lony! Not to mention the present 
state of the China trade, which ap- 
pears to be fast degenerating into a 
competition of druggists and adul- 
terators of genuine tea with each 
other, what tremendous consequen- 
ces must in the end result from the 
extinction of the East India Com- 
pany as a mercantile body, and con- 
sequent subjection of India, with its 
countless millions, and boundless 
local and peculiar interests, to the 
direct control of the British Parlia- 
ment! Is the House of Commons, 
as it is at present constituted, and 
as it must continue to be constituted 
under any administration, so very 
cautious and deliberate in its deter- 
minations, so thoroughly well in- 
formed on Eastern affairs, so tender 
of the interests and prejudices of its 
Eastern subjects, so firmly resolved 
to hold the balance even between the 
unrepresented millions of Hindos- 
tan, and the represented multitudes 
of Great Britain, as to give reason to 
hope for along continuance of the 
unparalleled prosperity, stability, and 
glory, which has hitherto attended 
the British empire on the shores of 
the Ganges? Are the ideas, habits, 
and prejudices of a popular assem- 
bly in this country, in which British 
— and democratic feeling 

ave at least their due ascendency, 
likely to quadrate in the long run, 
with the government requisite for 
the management of a vast and dis« 
tant empire, won by the sword, and 
depending even more than that of 
Napoleon on the prestige of military 
glory? 

Already the ruinous effects of the 
democratic tendency of the parent 
state have become painfully conspicus 
ous, and a step has been taken, which 
promises, in its ultimate results, to 
shake our Eastern empire to its foun- 
dation. Yielding to the popular cry 
for economy in this country, trans« 
ferring to a great military monarchy 
in the East the ideas of a democratic 
European state, Government have 





* Reform Ministry and Reform Parliament. 
t It is state] by Mrs Carmichael, that a West India slave, with tolerable industry, 
could, prior to the emancipation, save L 30 a-year from the free Jabour allowed him, 


Is there any European peasant who can 


say the same? and when will either the 


St Domingo freemen, or the Jamaica apprentices, be able to save a tenth part of the 


amount? 
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ventured there upon the bold, the 
almost desperate, step, of at once 
reducing by a third the whole mili- 
tary establishment of India. The 
native troops have all been reduced 
in every branch of the army, from 
1000 to 666 men, and the allowances 
of those retained greatly diminished. 
For the dismissed officers and pri- 
vates no provision whatever has 
been made; and yet belonging, as 
they almost all do, to the soldier 
caste, they have, and can obtain, no 
other means of subsistence. The 
consequence, of course, has been, 
that the great majority of them have 
enlisted in the service of the native 
eng: and transferred to them our 
atest improvements in discipline, 
tactics, engineering, gunnery, and all 
the branches of the military art. The 
allegiance and affections of the subal- 
terns and privates who remain have 
been seriously shaken by this ill- 
judged step; and although we may, 
under any circumstances of ill usage, 
reckon on the fidelity of our gallant 
European officers, yet who will 
secure the allegiance of the nume- 
rous sepoy subalterns and privates, 
professing a different religion, influ- 
enced by different or hostile peo a 
and retained to our standard only by 
the strong bond of individual inte- 
rest? This is the first effect, but it 
may possibly be the first and fatal 
effect of the government of India by 
the maxims of a popular European 
assembly; and it affords an example 
of the perils which may be anticipated 
from extending to that distant em- 
pire, won by the sword, and held by 
so frail a tenure, the ideas and habits 
which suited an old established, 
stable, and compact European mo- 
narchy. 

Consider the situation of our fo- 
reign relations; in what state have 
they been left by the Whig Cabinet ? 
Great and glorious as was the repu- 
tation which they received with the 
British empire from their predeces- 
sors, it has almost been obliterated 
by the wretched policy pursued by 
their successors. Their principle 
seems to have been to depart in every 
instance from the system of those 
who preceded them, without any re- 
gard to its probable effect upon the 
fate or prospects of the Britishempire. 


Mr Pitt and Lord Chatham opposed 
France, therefore they contracted a 
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close and cordial union with the 


Throne of the Barricades. Mr Pitt 
waged a long and costly war to res- 
cue Antwerp from France, and pre- 
serve a barrier in Flanders against 
Gallic ambition, therefore they stipu- 
lated for the destruction of that bar- 
rier, aud united their naval force to 
its armies to wrench the citadel of 
Antwerp, erected at so vast an ex- 
pense by Napoleon, in order to me- 
nace this country, from the King of 
Holland, and surrender it to the son- 
in-law of Louis Philippe. Wellington 
gained immortal renown by combat- 
ing in the Peninsula with the revolu- 
tionary forces of France, therefore 
they delivered over Spain and Portu- 
gal torevolutionary passions, foment- 
ed a destructive civil war in both 
countries,and formed a quadripartite 
alliance for the establishing of usurp- 
ing revolutionary queens on the 
thrones both of Lisbon and Castile. 
England and Germany had stood 
side by side through all the perils and 
glories of the revolutionary war, 
therefore they cordially united with 
Louis Philippe, and maintained a cold 
reserve towards these great central 
European powers. England had 
long upheld Turkey, and Mr Pitt 
had put a bridle in the mouth of 
Russia in her strides towards uni- 
versal Eastern dominion; therefore 
they abandoned Turkey when she 
applied to us for aid, after the crisis 
of the battle of Koniah, and in con. 
sequence brought down the Mos- 
covite forces to the Dardanelles, and 
led to the formation of a treaty which 
closes those formidable straits a- 
gainst every other power, and con- 
verts the Euxine into a great lake, 
where the Russian fleets may secure- 
ly gain the experience requisite to 
give them the dominion of the Me- 
diterranean. Here, therefore, as else- 
where, during these disastrous years, 
irretrievable steps have been taken ; 
faith pledged has been broken, ho. 
nour engaged has been lost; old 
allies have been irreparably wound- 
ed, hostile revolutionary interests 
have been created; and England 
with tarnished reputation, weakened 
strength, and alienated attachment, 
is now left to wend her way as she 
best may from new born and bur- 
densome democratic allies, to the 
states whom identity of interest and 
character had for centuries made her 
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friends, but recent and undeserved 
injury had converted into her foes. 
Great as these evils, however, are, 
what are they all to the internal 
state into which they have brought 
the British empire? There is the 
irremediable evil which has been 
done: there the steps have been 
taken which can never be retraced. 
Not merely by the new distribution 
of power which they have created, 
but by the extravagant ideas which 
they have set afloat—the visionary 
projects which they have presented 
to the public—the audacity of revo- 
lutionary language which they have 
encouraged—have they irrecoverably 
shaken the stability of existing insti- 
tutions, and given a wound to the 
British empire which a century will 
hardly heal. All that succeeding go- 
vernments can do or attempt, is to 
moderate the action of therevolution- 
ary fever, and bring the nation back, 
by slow degrees and a prudent cau- 
tious regimen, to a sound and 
healthful state. When projects for 
the instant emancipation of the ne- 
groes were brought forward by 
government one year, for a total 
change in the constitution another, 
and for the immediate spoliation of 
the church in a third—the next, 
men’s minds were shaken as by the 
fall of mountains, or the yawning 
of an earthquake. All that was 
most stable, most sacred among 
men, seemed to be giving way be- 
fore the first breath of innovation. 
The reckless, the ardent, the despe- 
rate, the bankrupts, the insolvents, 
the prodigals, the visionary, the 
enthusiastic, the infidels, were 
brought into fearful and prominent 
activity; like the sea-birds, whose 
cry thrills in the ear of the sinking 
mariner, they issued from their ob- 
scurity to share in the spoils of the 
falling state. It is the political in- 
fluence bestowed upon such charac- 
ters which constitutes the real dan- 
ger; itis the extravagantexpectations 
of approaching spoliation they have 
formed, which is the real evil with 
which all friends to their country 
have tocontend. The “ fruits of re- 
form,” in the estimation of such 
men, are nothing but undisguised 
robbery and licentiousness, the ac- 
quisition, first of the influence, and 
then of the possessions, which are 
now in the hands of the industrious 


and virtuous classes in the state; 
the transference to idle violence of 
the fruits of laborious industry ; to 
scoffing irreligion of the funds of 
ancient devotion; to audacious ra- 
pacity of the gains of honest exer- 
tion. The ruin of the religious, the 
educated, the wealthy, the indus- 
trious, the conscientious classes in 
the state, is their real object. It is 
their disappointment at a change of 
government, which promises to pre- 
vent or delay such excesses, which 
forms the basis of the opposition to 
the Duke of Wellington’s administra- 
tion; it is the prospect of being 
compelled to return to honest in- 
dustry, for the acquisition of wealth, 
which renders them so fierce in their 
outcry against any administration 
which promises a return to a Conser- 
vative system of government—that is, 
any government which professes to 
support property against spoliation. 

“ Those, indeed,” says Mr Sergeant 
Spankie, “ who consider Parliamen- 
tary Reform only a means to ef- 
fect a total revolution, will be dis- 
appointed by the change. The late 
ministers had placed themselves in 
a situation in which they could not 
carry even safe reforms, without 
risking, at every step, a convulsion 
in the state. Representing but a 
part of the community—having lost 
the confidence of a great portion of 
the upper ranks, of the property, 
and the respectability, and even 
numbers of the country, they had 
no resource but to govern by active 
multitudes, to call in agitation upon 
every emergency, and to carry every 
doubtful measure by a sort of coup 
d’etat. They could not conduct the 
business of government without 
making successive surrenders of 
every bulwark of the constitution, 
and, in a year or two at farthest, 
it must have been left naked and 
defenceless to its enemies. 

“ It was impossible that ministers 
so unfortunately situated could con- 
duct the government steadily upon 
the principles of a limited monarchy 
with the means they possessed. In 
their hands every mention of reform 
in any of our institutions excited 
alarm. They had less power, there- 
fure, even to carry salutary reforms 
than men of more unsuspected in- 
tentions. They had virtually sub- 
jugated themselves to the party 
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movement. By that party their sys- 
tem was substantially dictated and 
controlled. Like the foolish animals 
in the fable, they had (to gain a 
temporary object) given themselves 
a master from whom they were un- 
able to escape, and whose pleasure 
they were compelled to serve.” 

How then, it is asked, is the new 
government to go on? Is it to re- 
turn to the old Tory principles, to 
govern by means of rotten boroughs, 
and check the marchof reform nowin 
progress, and so passionately desired 

y a portion at least of the commu- 
nity? We answer, it will do none 
of these things: it is aware that the 
great organic change, be it for good 
or for evil, is irretrievable; that the 
support of the intelligent and influ- 
ential classes is the only secure 
basis of government: and that the 
public desire for improvement can- 
not, and should not be checked. What 
it will do is to separate Rerorm 
rrom RevoLuTiIon: to give what 
is good in the former, and arrest 
what is evil in the latter: to give 
to change all the benefits which 
it ean confer, and withhold from 
convulsion all the evils with which 
it must be attended. In the prose- 
cution of this t and glorious ob- 
ject, they will have difficulties in- 
numerable to encounter, and not the 
least will arise from the extravagant 
expectations of the immediate bene- 
fits to be derived to themselves from 
the plunder of others which the 
weakness of the preceding govern- 
ment had led the revolutionists to 
believe were almost within their 
grasp. But they will have ample 
opportunity to separate the wheat 
from the chaff; and by granting all 
the legitimate and safe improve- 
ments which the really respectable 
reformers desired, leave in their 
native deformity the hardened An- 
archists who advocate change for 
other and selfish objects. 

The principle of the new Ministry 
therefore is clear; and in carrying 
it into practice, they will in fact, se- 
cure to the country all the benefits 
which were expected to flow from 
reform, but which in the hands of 
its fierce supporters, never could 
have been obtained from it. They 


will uot dam up the stream of im- 
provement, they will only direct it 
jato safe and fertilizing channels; 


(Jan. 


they will not strive to stop up the 


‘ current, but endeavour to turn it 


from the raging descent of the cata- 
ract, into the gentle declivity which 
spreads blessings through every re- 
gion into which it flows. They 
are not the enemies, on the contrary 
they are the firmest friends of free- 
dom ; they are not the foes, they are 
the warmest supporters of improve- 
ment, and it is precisely because 
they are so that they ever have, 
and ever will oppose those measures 
which defeat the object of both; 
which induce, after the transports of 
democracy, the despotism of Robe- 
spierre, Cromwell, Napoleon, or 
Louis Philippe, and after the warm 
a of the Girondists, the 

loody and selfish sway of the Jaco- 
bins. It is to save the people from 
their worst enemies, their dema- 
gogues and agitators, that they come 
orward ; it is to give them the rea- 
lity of that of which the others 
amuse them only with the shadow, 
that they undertake the perilous 
duty of directing the state at such a 
crisis. They would see the people 
prosperous, and powerful, and free ; 
but they wouldalso see theirchildren 
as well as themselves prosperous,and 
powerful, and free, and therefore 
they would save them from those 
delusions and excesses which, if un- 
happily indulged in, eannot fail to 
cause a delusive gleam of popular 
power to be followed by a long night 
of suffering and slavery. 

The application of these principles 
to every practical question which 
involves improvement is easy; and 
it is by following out in every de- 
partment the principles of conserva- 
tive amelioration only, that the evils 
which now so obviously menace so- 
ciety can beaverted. Forexample, the 
Irish Church is at present the general 
object of obloquy and attack from 
the whole revolutionary party, be- 
cause they deem it the species of 
property most exposed to danger, 
and therefore the most likely to fall 
a victim to their attacks. The 
evils complained of, and ostensi- 
bly .held forth, are non-residence, 
pluralities, levying of tithes in 
kind; the real object is the ex- 
tinction of the Church of England, 
and therefore they commence the 
attack in the most vulnerable quar- 
ter, The whole income of the Irish 
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Church, so much the object of invee- 
tive, is only L.600,000 a-year, since 
the burden laid on it by the Irish 


Church Reform Act. It is as the 
firat step to ulterior things, therefore, 
that the destruction of this species of 
property is so fiercely advocated. 

he way to deal with this question, 
difficult as it may appear, is obvious. 
Sedulously promote improvement— 
anxiously eradicate experiencedevils 
—steadily resist revolutionary spo- 
liation. By all means, therefore, in- 
troduce a general commutation of 
tithes, on principles equitable alike 
to the clergy and the people—re- 
move the evils, under a due atten- 
tion to existing interests, of non-re- 
sidence and pluralities—equalize, 
under a similar attention, to a cer- 
tain degree, the livings, so as to in- 
crease the efficiency and respectabi- 
lity of the clergy—and, having done 
this, firmly resist to the uttermost 
any appropriation of the funds of the 
Church to secular purposes, or any 
approach to the system of admitting 
an Established Church only where 
a certain number of the inhabitants 
of a parish are of that faith; in other 
words, making the religion of a state 
the parti-coloured jacket of the har- 
lequin. 

In like manner, the existing evils 
of Ireland are, the sway of the agi- 
tators, the dependence of the Catho- 
lic priesthood on the deluded flocks 
which they wield at pleasure, the 
redundance of the population, the 
want of employment, the destitution 
of the poor, the multitude of absentee 
landlords, and the general insecurity 
which prevails. The Whigs could de- 
vise no remedies for these evils, but 
giving the Great Agitator, after he had 
pleaded guilty to a criminal charge, 
a silk gown—proclaiming from the 
Castle of Dublin the mandate, “ Agi- 
tate, agitate, agitate !’”—abolishing 
Church cess, which amounted, as a 
general burden, to L.90,000 a-year, 
and laying it on the clergy—and 
abolishing ten bishoprics; in other 
words, annihilating ten of the few 
remaining resident landed proprie- 
tors in the country. Let the Conser- 
vative Reformers proceed on diffe- 
rent principles. Let them introduce, 
and that too right speedily, a general 
system of Poor Laws, divested of the 
evils which disfigure the English 
system; and in so doing close the 
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fountain which so a has deluged 
English industry with foreign mi- 
sery. Let them establish a firm and 
unbending administration of justice 
—give a ready vent to the starving 
multitudes of the poor in gratuitous 
foreign emigration—set on foot great 
public works to absorb them at home 
—and relieve the priesthood from 
their abject dependence on the agi- 
tators by a general provision, paid 
not out of the funds of the Church, 
but the general income of the State. 
The same may be done in every other 
department. The anxious and fe- 
verish wish for the removal of evils 
and the progress of improvement 
may be rendered consistent with the 
most real and substantial benefits to 
the industrious classes, while the 
Revolutionists alone are denied the 
iniquitous advantages which they 
hoped to gain at others’ expense, 
and by the certain destruction of the 
institutions, property, and liberties 
of the country. 

The composition of the new Mi- 
nistry offers the fairest prospects of 
success—much more so than-could 
have been presented if a Cabinet 
had been formed on a wider basis, 
and embracing a greater variety of 
opinion. That the Ministry will be 
as liberal as is consistent either with 
the stability or improvement of our 
institutions, cannot admit of a mo< 
ment’s doubt, when the composition 
of the House of Commons under the 
Reform Bill is considered. The 
real danger was, that they would 
have been too liberal; that, under 
the influence of previous habits and 
opinions, a part of the Cabinet would 
have pressed forward measures in-« 
consistent with the existence of uni- 
ted councils, and leading directly to 
a renewal of the divisions which 
proved so fatal to the cause of order 
in 1829. A repetition of such a ca- 
tastrophe would have utterly ruined 
the Conservative party, and with 
them given a death-blow to the last 
hopes of the country. Nothing could 
have been imagined so disastrous as 
a splitting of the supporters of order, 
now firmly united; and a second 
fall, not in defence of principle, or in 
support of the Monarchy, but from 
the paralysing effect of internal dis- 
sension. As they stand now, the 
Cabinet are infinitely more likely to 
be stable and united, because it ig 
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composed of men who, to talents of 
the very highest order, both for ad- 
ministration and debate, unite unity 
of principle and similarity of feeling. 
If they find that they cannot govern 
the country but by entering into 
measures of spoliation or revolution 
—if a majority of the Lower House, 
after an appeal has been made to the 
better feelings of the nation, are still 
resolved to persist in the destructive 
course, let them at once resign, and 
let the infatuated people learn, 
amidst tears and suffering, the wis- 
dom which they could not derive 
from reason or argument. The cause 
of order is never hopeless as long as 
a noble and virtuous party remains 
united in defence of the principles 
of religion and virtue; the real time 
for despondency begins when they 
have ruined their strength by inter- 
nal dissensions. 

Government, however, will stand 
in need of the forbearance and con- 
sideration of all classes in steering 
the vessel of the State through the 
numerous shoals and breakers into 
the midst of which it has been 
plunged by the recklessness and in- 
capacity of its predecessors. The 
Conservatives must regard them 
with the eyes of indulgence. They 
must recollect the unparalleled diffi- 
culties with which they have to 
struggle, and that they may some- 
times be obliged to agree to mea- 
sures which they do not approve, 
to avoid the greater evils which may 
arise from refusing them. They 
must recollect, that the Whigs are 
now, as a party, destroyed—that the 
Reform Bill has sunk them to the 
bottom—that other and dearer inte- 
rests are now at stake—that the 
country is now rapidly dividing into 
two classes, and two classes only, the 
Conservatives and Destructives,— 
and that, if the formerare overthrown, 
the latter will inevitably succeed. Let 
them recollect, that it is not now a 

uestion between Pitt and Fox, 
hey or Wellington; but that if Sir 


Robert Peel’s administration is over- 
turned, Lord Durham and O’ Connell, 
the fierce Radicals and thirsty Revo- 
lutionists, come at, once into power. 
Let the moderate and conscientious, 
and, therefore, now conservative 
Whigs, consider to what a state the 
country will be reduced if, by uni- 
ting with the Radicals, they succeed 
in overthrowing a Government 
which is confessedly the last stay 
between us and a fierce and bloody 
Revolution. Let them recollect, 
that the Whigs have confessedly 
failed in the attempt—that Lord 
Melbourne’s administration fell’ to 
pieces from the experienced neces- 
sity of introducing the Radicals into 
the Government—and that, if they 
overthrow the Duke of Wellington, 


no other power in the state will be . 


able to oppose to them any resist- 
ance. Finally, let all the lovers of 
their country recollect for what a 
cause, and under what a leader, 
they are now to be engaged—that 
they are to struggle for all that man 
holds dear—their liberties, their pro- 
perties, their children, their lives !— 
that this struggle, if unsuccessful, 
will «wnguestionably be the last, and 
a bloody convulsion swallow up the 
falling remains of English greatness. 
Finally, let them take example from 
the patriotic and disinterested con- 
duct of that illustrious man, who has 
recently set so noble an example of 
true patriotism—who without hesi- 
tation repaired to the post of danger, 
when hardly any one but himself 
would have ventured to fill it—who 
alone withstood, for a month, the 
calumnies and falselioods of his own 
and his country’s enemies—and, at 
last, retired from the elevated station 
to which he had been called by bis 
Sovereign, and, conferring on others 
the lustre and sweets of power, re- 
served only for himself its toils and 
its duties, the consciousness of duty 
done, and the anticipation of immor- 
tality acquired. 
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THE FAERY QUEEN.—LEGEND OF THE RED-CROSS KNIGHT. 


Tuts is quite the perfection of a 
Fairy Dell. Yet we feel that to paint 
it as it deserves, we should be in the 
far-off city. The beauty so satisfies 
our senses, that ’tis out of our power 
to select from the images that com- 
pose it; and without selection, nor 
= nor pencil can create a picture. 

e shut our eyes, and try to see it 
as in a dream—hoping that thus we 
may be inspired by its visionary 
character, and on opening them 
again, at least write a prose-poem in 
its praise. But the little dinning 
waterfall keeps disturbing us with 
the felt presence of the birk woods 
it vivifies ; the diamond pool below, 
which it troubles into a thousand 
lovely flaws, sends its lustre through 
our eyelids, and will be seen, whe- 
ther we will or no, as if it were all one 
shattered chrysolite ; and the slip of 
steadfast blue sky, slowly floated 
over by families of clouds, has so 
become a very part of our imagina- 
tion, that we see it even more dis- 
tinctly than before, and can remem- 
ber nothing of all the rest of heaven. 

Well, then, we shall make no more 
unavailing attempts to put on paper 
the perfection of a Fairy Dell. But 
hush—there are one—two—three of 
the most beautiful of the Fairies ! 
Yet who ever before in this world 
saw Fairies by sunlight, and in meri- 
dian day? So very shady the place, 
indeed, that here it is liker twilight 
—and the Silent People fear not to 
visit it even now—knowing that it is 
as solitary as during the time of stars. 
Hand in hand they come along the 
embowered greensward — linked 
with one long flower-garland that 
seems many ag pr right on 
towards our Cave. Ha! can Fairies 
laugh so shrill as well as sweet— 
can Fairies dance so firm at once and 
light—ean Fairies toss such cluster- 


ing tresses from such radiant brows. 


—and ever uplifted Fairies to the 
heavens such heavenly eyes as these 
—that seem to lend more beauty 
than they borrow from the cerulean 
sky ? 
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Their Christian names softly syl- 
lable themselves, each name with its 
own voice, in the hush of our heart. 
Lovelier far thanany Fairies—though 
the forest-genius, love-inspired, has 
sung of them as most lovely—ye 
sweet Humanities! are you to these 
darkening eyes of ours, that were 
they to be utterly darkened, would 
still see you shining through thickest 
night! In aimless joy into the gloom 
you go—and God goes with you— 
and with your innocence. Our eyes 
fall again on the book before us, and 
a brightness, not of sunshine, but of 
our own soul, illumines the pages as 
we turn over leaf after leaf—and see, 
without reading, the poetry that 
breathes like music through the 
light. Una! Belphebe! Florimel! 
fair names of fairest beings! Yet 
Spenser’s own spirit—though it was 
a spirit all divine—did never see in 
inspiration’s hour IpEas purer in 
their immortality, than these Chris- 
tian maidens, who were born to die! 

Many a time and oft all three have 
wept—O shade of gentle Edmund! 
nor wished ever to cease such weep- 
ing—over thy pity-prompting, soul- 
subduing strains! All that is best in 
thy spirit—eternized here on earth— 
has sunk into theirs; and thinking 
of their sad happiness, as they read 
through their tears, a holier pathos 
now touches us from every page, and 
Una’s self is dearer to us for their 
dearest sakes. 

So now this Cave shall be our Study 
—and the Legend of the Red- Crosse 


-Knight our theme of thought once 


more—while even in Spenser's 
poetry we shall be satisfied, though 
we meet with nothing lovelier than 
the life now hidden in that wood, in 
which the cushat has this moment 
hushed her brooding voice ;—yet 
why, O fearful bird! shouldst thou 
have been startled by the appreach of 
creatures, who not willingly on the 
wild brier would disturb the dew! 
For all such we read to write— 
nor is their number few beneath the 
skies. Had there not been thousands 
D 
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and tens of thousands—we should 
never have had the Faery Queen. 
She whom Spenser loved best was 
one of them—as those delightful 
bridal sonnets show in lines of light 
—for though she was only a “ coun- 
tree lasse,’ but for her the sun 
might never have seen 


“ Heavenly Una with her milk white 
lamb.” 


Behold Una once more—and hear 
her shrieking in the arms of Sans- 


loy! 
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‘** Ah heavens! that doe this hideous act 
behold, 

And heavenly virgin thus outraged see, 

How can ye vengear-e just so long with- 
hold, 

And hurle not flashing flames upon that 
Paynim bold?” 


She so importuneth the skies, that 
the stars weep, and the sun hides his 
head. There is no lion now to 
leap on the ravisher. Sansloy had 
“ Jaunched his lordly heart,” and no 
— saviourglares from the gloom. 

ut 





*¢ Eternal! Providence, exceeding thought, 
Where none appears can make her selfe a way : 
A wondrous way it for this lady wrought, 

From lyons clawes to pluck the gryped pray. 
Her shrill outcryes and shrieks so Joud did bray, 
That all the woodes and forestes did resownd : 
A troupe of Faunes and Satyres far away 
Within the wood were dauncing in a rownd, 
Whiles old Sylvanus slept in shady arber sownd : 


* Who, when they heard that pitteous strained voice, 
In haste forsooke their rurall merriment, 

And ran téwardes the far-rebownded noyce, 

To weet what wight so loudly did lament. 

Unto the place they come incontinent : 

Whom when the raging Sarazin espyde, 

A rude, mishapen, monstrous rablement, 

Whose like he never saw, he durst not byde ; 

But got his ready steed, and fast away gan ryde. 


** The wyld wood-gods, arrived in the place, 
There find the Virgin, doolfull, desolate, 

With ruffled rayments and fayre blubbered face, 
As her outrageous foe had left her late, 

And trembling yet through feare of former hate : 
All stand amazed at so uncouth sight, 

And gin to pittie her unhappie state ; 

All stand astonied at her beautie bright, 

In their rude eyes unworthy of so woeful! plight. 


** She, more amazd, in double dread doth dwell ; 
And every tender part for feare does shake. 

As when agreedy wolfe, through honger felle, 

A seely Jamb far from the flock does take, 

Of whom he meanes his bloody feast to make, 

A lyon spyes fast running towards him, 

The innocent pray in hast he does forsake ; 

Which quitt from death, yet quakes in every lim, 
With chaunge of feare to see the lyon looke so grim, 


** Such fearefull fitt assaid her trembling hart ; 
Ne word to speake, ne joynt to move, she had ; 
The salvage nation feele her secret smart, 
And read her sorrow in her count'nance sad ; 
Their frowning forheads, with rough hornes yclad 
And rnstick horror, all asyde doe lay ; 
And, gently grenning, shew a semblance glad 
To comfort her ; and, feare to put away, 
« Their backward-bent knees teach her humbly to obay. 
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‘* The doubtfull damzell dare not yet committ 
Her single person to their barbarous truth ; 
But still, twixt feare and hope, amazd does sitt, 
Late learnd what harme to hasty trust ensu’th : 
They, in compassion of her tender youth, 

And wonder of her beauty soverayne, 

Are wonne with pitty and unwonted ruth ; 
And all prostrate upon the lowly playne, 


Doe kisse her feete, and fawne on her with count’nance fayne, 


‘* Their harts she ghesseth by their humble guise, 
And yieldes her to extremitie of time : 

So from the ground she fearelesse doth arise, 

And walketh forth without suspect of crime : 

They, all as glad as birdes of joyous pryme, 

Thence lead her forth, about her dauncing round, 
Shouting, and singing all a shepheard’s ryme ; 

And with greene braunches strowing all the ground, 
Do worship her as queene with oliye girlond cround. 


** And all the way their merry pipes.they sound, 
That all the woods with doubled eccho ring ; 

And with their horned feet doe weare the ground, 
Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant spring. 

So towards old Sylvanus they her bring ; 

Who, with the noyse awaked, commeth ont 

To weet the cause, his weake steps governing, 
And aged limbs, on cypresse staddle stout ; 

And with an yvie twine his waste is girt about. 


*¢ Far off he wonders what them makes so glad ; 

Or Bacchus merry fruit they did invent, 

Or Cybeles franticke rites have made them mad: 
They, drawing nigh, unto their god present 

That flowre of fayth and beautie excellent: 

The god himselfe, viewing that mirrhour rare, 

Stood long amazd, and burnt in his intent : 

His own fayre Dryope now he thinkes not faire, 

And Pholoe fowle, when her to this he doth compaire. 


** The wood-borne people fall before her flat, 

And worship her as goddesse of the wood ; 

And old Sylvanus’ selfe bethinkes not what 

To thinke of wight so fayre; but gazing stood, 

In doubt to deeme her borne of earthly broode : 
Sometimes dame Venus selfe he seemes to see, 

But Venus never had so sober mood; 

Sometimes Diana he her takes to be, 

But misseth bow and shaftes, and buskins to her knee. 


‘* By vew of her he ginneth to revive 

His ancient love, and dearest Cyparisse, 

And calles to mind his pourtraiture alive, 

How fayre he was, and yet not fayre to this ; 
And how he slew with glauncing dart amisse 

A gentle hynd, the which the lovely boy 

Did love as life, above all worldly blisse : 

For griefe whereof the lad n’ould after ioy, 

But pynd away in anguish and selfe-wil’d annoy. 


“* The woody Nymphes, faire Hamadryades, 
Her to behold do thether runne apace ; 
And all the troupe of light-foot Naiades 
Flocke all about to see her lovely face’; 
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But, when they vewed have her heavenly grace, 

They envy her in their malitious mind, 

And fly away for feare of fowle disgrace : 

But all the Satyres scorne their woody kind, 

And henceforth nothing faire but her on Earth they find. 


** Glad of such lucke, the lucklesse lucky mayd 

Did her content to please their feeble eyes ; 

And long time with that salvage people stayd, 

To gather breath in many miseryes : 

During which time her gentle wit she plyes 

To teach them truth, which worshipt her in vaine, 

And made her th’ image of idolatryes ; 

But when their bootelesse zeale she did restrayne 

From her own worship, they her asse would worship fayne.” 


Here we have indeed what critics 
call a confusion of the vanities of 
Heathen Mythology with the mys- 
teries of Christian Faith. To us the 
confusion seems very beautiful— 
nay rather the union of the imagina- 
tive spirit of the old world with the 
religious spirit of the new—and we 
feel a mournful moral breathin 
from the strange scenery and wild 
life of the woods. Merely as an ad- 
venture—we are charmed by Una’s 
abode among the Sylvans; under the 
magical power of genius, we hold 
the tale devoutly true, and fancy 
reconciles the heart to a picture 


of peace all at once rising so vi- 
sionary, with its out-of-the-world 
forms and colours, and receiving 
into its secure seclusion the lovely 
wanderer, whom the wicked shall 
trouble no more in that far off Fo- 


rest-Dream. Wonderful as it is— 
yet how easy of belief! We lapse 
into it with all our sympathies, nor 
doubt that Una is happy among that 
savage people; for the meaning of 
what we see begins to brighten and 
brighten, like the woods themselves 
at dawn; “verily this is a mystery” 
is the voice we hear in the hush of 
the heart; and without ever losingany 
of our human interest in the situa- 
tion of the Virgin, we are aware of 
its divine import, and think how 
Heavenly Truth, when outcast and 
forsaken, may find a home in horrid 
shades, till the time comes when she 
is destined to reappear and to illu- 
mine the earth. Here we behold 
her “ among the ignorant, where not 
only the creature, instead of the crea- 
tor, but the image, for the thing ima- 
ged, is mistaken and adored.” Upton 
reminds us that the poet’s mention- 
ing these satyrs or rustics worship- 


ing her ass, seems to hint at what 
Minutius Felix and Epiphanius have 
said respecting the idolatry of the an- 
cient Christians. He tells us, too, to 
remember the distressed state of the 
Church at this time. Una is sepa- 
rated from her knight who should 
defend her, and is forced to take 
“ up her abode in the woods among 
the wild savages; ’tis a continued 
allegory, and these Satyrs allegorized 
are ignorant Christians,” which they 
who are now studying Spenser with 
us, for the first time, now understand 
—and feel with us how exquisite is 
the beauty of the picture. 

Or shall we say that these “ Sa- 
tyrs allegorized” are not “ignorant 
Christians,” but images of rude and 
unregenerate man? In all ages, with 
what facility have barbarous nations 
laid aside their ferocious manners, 
and been brought to adopt the gen- 
tler sentiments of civilized humani- 
ty! We are not to judge of the 
moral nature of the human — 
from his condition. While evi 
only is before him, he will seem 
to love but evil; but let the light of 
truth shine upon him, and thither 
he will turn his desiring and adoring 
eyes. How many examples do we 
find of men, who, full of wisdom 
and humanity, have spoken to the 
ignorant and the savage, and have 
persuaded them! By what power, 
except by that kindred nature which 
was in the depth of the ferocious 
bosom? That power antiquity 
brightened with her fables, repre- 
senting tigers and rocks as touched 
and tamed by the harmony of the 
Muses’ sons. Those fables spoke of 
the power of the humane and en- 
lightened to reach in uncouth and 
barbarous breasts the latent spirit of 
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humanity; and this is the sole 
ground of the possibility of human 
improvement, without which man 
once astray would be irreclaimable 
for ever. It is a proof of the univer- 
sality of the moral nature of man, 
that there are none who can resist 
the force of truth when they behold 
it pure. The admiration and love 
which pervades their spirits, testifies 
that there is in them an unextinguish- 
able principle that is akin‘to virtue. 
Spenser knew all this right well; 
aud was glad to show how Una was 
“saved from outrage worse than 
death,” by that “ rude, mis-shapen, 
monstrous rabblement.” The raging 
Sarazin “ never saw the like,” and 
tled. Una’s self was sore dismayed ; 
but what had she to fear? 

“ All stand astonied at her beautie 

bright !” 
They knew nothing of heaven; yet, 
at first sight, they recognised the 
Child of Light, and did kiss her 
feet. 
But who is he—the warlike, noble 
Knight—who is now for ever by her 
side in the woods, where 
—‘* he unawares the fairest Una found, 
(Straunge Ladye, in so straunge habili- 
ment, ) = 

Teaching the Satyres, which her sat 
around, 

‘Trew sacred lore, which from her sweet 
lips did redound.” 


‘Tis Sir Satyrane, son to “ Fair Thy- 

amis, daughter of Labryde.” And 

who his sire?—a Satyr. For that 

“ Lady mild” had been wedded to 

Therion, “ a loose unruly swain,” 

** Who had more ioy to raunge the forrest 
wyde, 

And chase the salvage beaste with busie 
payne, 

Than serve his ladie’s love, and waste his 
pleasure vayne ;” 


and her, seeking her husband in the 
woods, a Satyr violated, and long 
kept in thrall in his “ secret cabin.” 
Having borne a boy unto that “ sal- 
vage syre,” she was suffered to re- 
turn home, leaving him for ransom. 
That boy “ his salvage syre ” 


“© Nousled up in life and maners wilde, 
Emongst wild beastes and woods, from 
lawes of men exilde.” 


His education had been conducted 
on a few strong and simple prin- 
ciples, 
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‘** For all he taught the tender ymp was 
but 
To banish cowardize and bastard feare.”’ 


So he forced him to put hands 
upon the lion and the bear—to tear 
her whelps from the she bear’s 
teats—to ride the backs of wild 
roaring bulls—to run down roebucks 
—and silence the growling libbard. 
Nay, the boy Satyrane harnessed 
wild beasts in iron yokes—and drove 
six-in-hand, the spotted panther, the 
tusked boar, the pardale swift, the 
tigre cruell, the antelope, and the 
wolf both fiers and fell—and 


“Such ioy he had their stubborne harts 
to quell, 

And sturdie courage tame with dreadfall 
aw, 

That his beheast they feared as a tyran’s 
law.” 


Once on a day his mother came 
to the woods to see her little son, and 
met him with a litter of lion whelps 
in his arms, while the lioness in rage 
and fear kept roaring at his heels. 


“ Ah, Satyrase! my darling and my ioy, 

For love of me leave off this dreadfull 
play ; 

To dally thus with death is no fitt toy: 

Go find some other play-fellows, mine own 
sweet boy.” 


He paid no regard to such advice, 
but having at last cleared the forest 
of all “ beasts of name,’’ he wearied 
of the woods, 


“ and then his courage haught 
Desyrd of forreine foemen to be knowne, 
And far abroad for straunge adventures. 
sought, F 
In which his might was never over- 
throwne, 
But through al Faery Lond his famous 
worth was blowne.” 


Yet he never forgot but dearly 
loved his birthplace, “ and ever more 
it was his maner faire,” to revisit it, 
“to see his syre and ofspring aun- 
cient.”” And now he beheld Una— 
now for the first time—the fair face 
of truth! 


‘© He wondered at her wisdome hevenly 
rare, . 
Whose like in womens wit he never 

knew 
And when her curteous deeds he did com- 


pare, 
*Gan her admire, and her sad sorrows rew, 
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Blaming of Fortune, which such troubles 
threw, 

And ioyd to make proofe of her cruelty 

On gentle dame, so hurtlesse and so trew ; 

Thenceforth he kept her goodly company, 

And learned her discipline of faith and 
verity.” 

It is not easy, we suspect, to tell 
the entire meaning of the birth, 
breeding, and character of Sir Saty- 
rane. But every reader must feel 
how they assist in some strange way 
our sympathies with the Satyrs, one 
of whom is his sire. The creatures 
thus become human to our imagina- 
tion, in spite of their “ backward- 
bent knees ;” for Sir Satyrane him- 
self is a straight-limbed knight, and 
though of a stern, not forbidding as- 
pect ; he is not ashamed of his father, 
grotesque old gentleman though he 
unquestionably be; and shows, by 
his filial gratitude, that he attributes 
his success in life to the judicious 
education of his boyhood. But, 
pray, what manner of “ Ladye mild” 
was his mother ? 

Here we confess ourselves com- 
pletely at fault. That Spenser ima- 
gined a lineage for Sir Satyrane, ca- 
priciously and without definite mean- 


ing, it is not to be believed; yet not 
a syllable is said by any one of his 
commentators—so far as we know— 
about Satyrane’s mother, Thyamis, 


or his grandfather, Labryde. We 
never scruple to acknowledge our 
ignorance, and now wish wiser men 
would enlighten it. Thyamis! Is that 
name from the Greek, or the Ita- 
lian, or from what other tongue ? 
Is Thyamis an impersonation of Ani- 
mal Passion? The word évzos, every- 
body knows, is used by the old phi- 
losophers, to express that part of the 
human soul which was the seat of 
the passions, and distinguished from 
+vxn, the pure immortal spiritual part, 
and from »vs, the seat of the intel- 
lectual faculties. What, again, is La- 
bryde? Perhaps from A2Cgo, voraci- 
ous—vehement—and the like—and, 
therefore, a fit parent of Thyamis. 
Therion—a wild beast of a man— 
being devoted to venery—more in 
its ancient than its modern significa- 
tion—left Thyamis to herself—and 
she impatiently following him into 
the woods—when it would have been 
wiser and more matronly to stay at 
home—falls into the clutches of a 
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Satyr. This explanation is not very 
satisfactory to ourselves—and tv 
you may seem absurd—but ‘tis a 
mere conjecture, ventured on in ut- 
ter hopelessness—and perhaps you 
may be able to dispel the darkness 
at once—in which case we shall be 
happy to admit that we were an iy- 
noramus—but a modest one. 

Sir Satyrane, we opine, typifies Na- 
tural Heroic Activity, as subsidiary 
to the Moral Virtues. He is a good 
Knight, but a savage, and not a Mo- 
ral or leading Champion. Perhaps 
this idea is a key to Una’s present 
predicament, taken in a large histo- 
rical sense. Heavenly Truth, after 
her conflict with the corruptions of 
Rome, and the violence of the Sara- 
cens, falls back for her support upon 
the strength and simplicity of savage 
life, and the natural religion of the 
woods. Their noble earnestness of 
character makes them bow their 
ears to the words of Una. Still she 
is in danger from the natural vio- 
lences of rough life, till a native ge- 
nius prevailing among them—Sir 
Satyrane—Heroic Activity—freeing 
her from his own kindred, that is, 
counteracting by his influence lust, 
&c., becomes her natural ally. If we 
were asked wlfat native virtue among 
the nations of Europe has always 
been, and must be favourable to the 
Christian religion; we should say 
Heroic Activity—the natural enemy 
of lazy, implicit, monkish glosses— 
the lover of ail Fair Play, and straight- 
forward Sincerity, and likely to be 
at once enamoured with Truth. From 
his necessary temperance, he has 
sobriety and manliness of thought, 
opposed to presumption and pride. 
Thus did Hercules beat down the 

iants; and thus did our Satyrane 
(Book III, Canto VII.) war against 
their Daughter, the Giantess Argante. 
In individual cases is not Heroic Ac- 
tivity that best native virtue, which, 
besides admiring the severe truth it- 
self, is mostlikely tosave it from being 
outraged by any cognate violence ? 
True that the Satyrs idolized her and 
her “snowy palfrey;” but Truth 
might not always have been safe 
among them—and there was some- 
thing suspicious about old Sylvanus. 
At first sight of Una, he thivks her 
fairer than his own Dryope or Pho- 
lée—and “ burnt in his intent.” She 
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does all the good she can tothe shaggy 
folk—all their nature is yet capable 
of receiving ; 


But she, all vowd unto the Red-crosse 
knight, 

His wandring perill closely did lament, 

Ne in this new acquaintance could de- 
light ; 

But her deare heart with anguish did 
torment, 

And all her wit in secret counsels spent, 

How to escape. At last in privy wise 

To Satyrane she showed her intent, 

Who, glad to gain such favour, gan de- 
vise 

How with that pensive maid he best 
might thence arise.” 


Every line —every word tells. 
Una is guilty of no ingratitude in 
thus leaving her rude preservers. 
She had already repaid them their 
kindness a thousand fold. Her 
smiles had softened them, and they 
were happier far than they had been 
before her coming among them ; but 
it was not ordered that she should 
dwell any longer in the woods. Her 
duties lay elsewhere, and far off; 
yeta time was to come—and it came 
—when the light of her countenance 
was to dissipate all the gloom even 
of those wild places ;.but now 

“ The satyrs all were gone 
To do their service to Sylvanus old ;” 


and with the trusty Satyrane by her 
side, Una resumes her search after 
him of the Silver Shield. Satyrane 
is not inlove with Una, but he loves 
her—and, at any hour, for her sake, 
= joy would that simple servant 
die 

All the ordinary incidents in the 
Faery Queen occur so very naturally, 
that, novel as they are, and never an 
ticipated, they yet seldom give more 
than a slight surprige, and possess 
their interest in themselves, and in 
their perfect adaptation at once to 
the story and the allegory,: which 
constantly progress, side by side, and 
hand in hand. Spenser scorns to 
startle—and trusts to his own inven- 
tive genius, which is never wearied, 
much less exhausted, prodigal alike 
of incident and illustration, and en- 
joying its own mastery over the 
imagination and the heart; all is in 
fair proportion, produced rather by 
natural felicity than by art—as if the 
poem were self-evolved, and grew 
up like a stately plant, laden with 
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flowers harmonious in their many- 
coloured beauty, among which there 
is not a blasted bud or a withered leaf. 
The transitions are never violent, 
though often a single stanza carries 
us out of one world into another ; 
and sometimes there is a waftage 
wavering to and fro, as if contrary 
currents of air were dallying with 
the poet’s wing, and giving a sweet 
uncertainty to his course along the 
ether. 

What first happeneth to Una on 
her escape, with Satyrane, from the 
Silvans? They meet 


‘* A silly man, in simple weeds for- 


worne, 

And soild with dust of the long dried 
way ; 

His sandales were with toilsome travell 
torne, 

And face all tand with scorching sunny 
ray; 

As he had travelld many a sommer’s 
day 

Through boyling sands of Arabie and 
Ynde, 


And in his hand a Iacob’s staffé, to stay 

His weary limbs upon; and eke behind 

His scrip did hang, in which his need- 
ments he did bind.” 


For a moment we wonder who it 
may be—the next we are sure it must 
be Archimago. Una asks if he has 
seen her Knight—and we know the 
voice of the deceiver. 


*©¢ Ay me! deare Dame!’ quoth he, 
* well may I rew 

To tell the sad sight which mine cies 
have red ; 

These eies did see that knight both living 
and eke ded.’” 


That pang so sudden and so sharp, 
kills ber heart, and she falls down 
“ with dying fitt”—soon restored to 
life by the pitying Satyrane, who de- 
mands to know what Paynim slew 
the Red-Crosse. Foreby a foun- 
tain sits Sansloy washing his bloody 
wounds—a fierce encounter ensues 
—and Una, fearful of the issue, flies 
far away, pursued by Archimago, 
‘in hope to bring her to her last de- 


And whom does she meet in her 
flight but the Dwarf, bearing 
‘*‘ His mightie armour, missing most 
at need ; 
His silver shield, now idle maisterlesse ; 
His poynant speare, that many made to 
bleed.” 
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And seeing that sight, she knows of the dead. Can nothing be more pa- 
a truth that her Red-Crosse is with thetic. 


“ He had not travaild long, when on the way 

He wofull lady, wofull Una, met 

Fast flying from the paynim’s greedy pray, 

Whilest Satyrane him from pursuit did let ; 

Who when her eyes she on the dwarf had set, 

And saw the signes that deadly tydinges spake, 

She fell to ground for sorrowful regret, 

And lively breath her sad breast did forsake ; 

Yet might her piteous hart be seen to pant and quake. 


“ The messenger of so unhappie newes 

Would faine have dyde; dead was his hart within ; 

Yet outwardly some little comfort shewes ; 

At Jast, recovering hart, he does begin 

To rub her temples, and to chaufe her chin, 

And everie tender part does tosse and turne ; 

So hardly he the flitted life does win 

Unto her native prison to retourne ; 

Then ’gins her grieved ghost thus to lament and mourne : 


“* © Ye dreary instruments of dolefull sight, 
That doe this deadly spectacle behold, 

Why doe ye longer feed on loathed light, 

Or liking find to gaze on earthly mould, 

Sith cruell Fates the careful threds unfould, 
The which my life and love together tyde ? 
Now let the stony dart of sencelesse cold 

Perce to my hart, and pas through everie side, 
And let eternall night so sad sight fro me hyde. 


“ ¢ O lightsome day! (the lamp of highest Jove, 

First made by him mens wandring wayes to guyde, 
When darknesse he in deepest dongeon drove) 

Henceforth thy hated face for ever hyde, 

And shut up heaven’s windowes shyniog wyde; 

For earthly sight can nought but sorrow breed, 

And late repentance, which shall long abyde. 

Mine eyes no more on vanitie shall feed, 

But, seeled up with death, shall have their deadly meed.’ 


“¢ Then downe againe she fell unto the ground, 

But he her quickly reared up againe ; 

Thrise did she sinke adowne in deadly swownd, 
And thrise he her reviv’d with busie paine. 

At last, when life recover’d had the raine, 

And over-wrestled his strong enimy, 

With foltring tong, and trembling everie vaine, 

© Tell on,’ quoth she, ‘ the woful tragedy, 

The which these reliques sad present unto mine eye 


“*¢ Tempestuous Fortune hath spent all her spight, 
And thrilling Sorrow throwne his utmost dart ; 

Thy sad tong cannot tell more heavy plight 

Then that I feele, and harbour in mine hart ; 

Who hath endur’d the whole, can beare ech part. 

Tf death it be, it is not the first wound 

That launched hath my brest with bleeding smart. 
Begin, and end the bitter baleful stound ; 

If lesse than that I feare, more favour I have found.’ 
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** Then ’gan the dwarfe the whole discourse declare ; 
The subtile traines of Archimago old ; 

The wanton loves of false Fidessa fayre, 

Bought with the blood of vanquisht Paynim bold ; 
The wretched payre transformed to treen mould ; 
The house of Pryde, and perilles round about ; 

The combat, which he with Sansioy did hould; 

The lucklesse conflict with the gyaunt stout, 
Wherein captiv’d, of life or death he stood in doubt. 


*¢ She heard with patience all unto the end, 

And strove to maister sorrowful assay, 

Which greater grew the more she did contend, 

And almost rent her tender hart in tway, 

And love fresh coles unto her fire did lay ; 

For greater love, the greater is the losse. 

Was never lady loved dearer day 

Then she did love the Knight of the Red-crosse, 
For whose deare sake so many troubles her did tosse. 


** At last when fervent sorrow slaked was, 

She up arose, resolving him to find 

Alive or dead ; and forward forth doth pas, 

All as the dwarfe the way to her assynd: 

And evermore, in constant carefull mind, 

She fedd her wound with fresh renewed bale: 

Long tost with stormes, and bet with bitter wind, 

High over bills, and lowe adown the dale, 

She wandred many a wood, and measur’d many a vale.” 


The pathos here is within the li- 
mits of pleasure. We know that her 
first agonies of grief will be succeed- 
ed by a bearable sorrow—for capti- 
vity is nothing todeath But her la- 
ment is so full of best and dearest pas- 
sion, that we love to listen to words 
so charged with ruth and pity—to see 
human tears for a little while filling 
an angel’s eyes—the misery, which 
we ourselves as mortals know, trou- 
bling the countenance of an immor- 
tal. The Christian religion contains 
many a pure well-head of sanctify- 
ing waters—and who unmoved can 
think of Una weeping as if she could 
never be comforted! Yet there is 
no impiety in her complaints—a holy 
submission subdues her voice—she 
speaks of repentance as if she were 
not a sufferer only, but a sinner— 
“mine eyes no more on vanitie shall 
feed,” is the self-reproach of one who 
yet had never cared for vanity—and 
at the close of her ecstasy—too se- 
vere to endure—how beautiful the 
dawn almost of something like the 
light of hope, rising unawares on a 
heart, in which humility is so ha- 


bitual, that resignation is already be- 
ginning to bring its own relief! 


“°° Tf death it -be, it is not the first 
wound 

That launched hath my brest with bleed- 
ing smart. 

Begin, and end the bitter baleful stound ; 

If lesse than that I feare, more favour I 
have found.’” 


Till thus asked “to begin,” the 
Dwarf has been mute. His own 
grief for his master is great, and he 
is loath, were he able, to speak of that 
hopeless dungeon. Nor was it in his 
power to stop the lady’s lament— 
“dead was his heart within”—and 
he could but rub her temples in her 
swoon—for the hands of the affec- 
tionate and the faithful can do their © 
work even when not one word of all 
the words hanging there can effect 
utterance from the lips. 

Sir Satyrane was a “ noble warlike 
knight”—but a mightier far than he 
was commissioned to restore the 
Red-Crosse to Una—and behold he 
comes—he alone who had power to 
set the prisoner free. 


‘* At last she chaunced by good hap to meet 
A goodly knight, faire marching by the way, 
Together with his squyre, arayed meet : 
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His glitterand armour shined far away, 

Like glauncing light of Phebus’ brightest ray ; 

From top to toe no place appeared bare, 

That deadly dint of steele endanger may : 

Athwart his brest a bauldrick brave he ware, 

That shind, like twinkling stars, with stones most pretious rare: 


** And in the midst thereof one pretious stone 

Of wondrous worth, and eke of wondrous mights, 
Shapt like a ladies head, exceeding shone, 

Like Hesperus emongst the lesser lights, 

And strove for to amaze the weaker sights ; 
Thereby his mortall blade full comely hong 

In yvory sheath, yearv’d with curious slights, 
Whose hilts were burnisht gold, and handle strong 
Of mother-perle, and buckled with a golden tong. 


‘* His haughtie helmet, horrid all with gold, 
Both glorious brightnesse and great terrour bredd ; 
For all the crest a dragon did enfold 

+ With greedie pawes, and over all did spredd 

His golden winges ; his dreadfull hideous hedd, 

Close couched on the bever, seemd to throw 

From flaming mouth bright sparckles fiery redd, 

That suddeine horrour to faint hartes did show ; 

And scaly tayle was stretcht adowne his back full low. 


















** Upon the top of all his loftie crest 
A bounch of heares discolourd diversly, 

With sprincled pearle, and gold full richly drest, 
Did shake, and seemd to daunce for iollity ; 

Like to an almond tree ymounted hye 

On top of greene Selinis all alone, ~ 

With blossoms braye bedecked daintily, 

Whose tender locks do tremble every one 

At everie little breath that under heaven is blowne. 


J 


** His warlike shield all closely cover'd was, 
Ne might of mortall eye be ever seene ; 
Not made of steele, nor of enduring bras, 
(Such earthly mettals soon consumed beene) 

But all of diamond perfect pure and cleene 

It framed was, one massy entire mould, 

Hewen out of adamant rocke with engines keene, 
That point of speare it never percen could, 

Ne dint of direfull sword divide the substance would. 






‘* The same to wight he never wont disclose, 
But whenas monsters huge he would dismay, 
Or daunt unequal! armies of his foes, 

Or when the flying heavens he would affray : 
For so exceeding shone his glistring ray, 
That Phebus’ golden face it did attaint, 

As when a cloud his beames doth over-lay ; 
And silver Cynthia wexed pale and faynt, 
As when her face is staynd with magicke art's constraint. 









** No magicke arts hereof had any might, 
Nor bloody wordes of bold enchaunters call, 
But all that was not such as seemd in sight, 
Before that shield did fade, and suddein fall ; 
And when him list the raskall routes appall, 
Men into stones therewith he could transmew, 
And stones to dust, and dust to nought at all; 
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And when him list the prouder lookes subdew, 
He would them gazing blind, or turne to other hew. 


** Ne let-it seeme that credence this exceedes ; 

For he that made the same was knowne right well 

To have done much more admirable deedes ; 

It Merlin was, which whylome did excell 

All living wightes in might of magicke spell ; 

Both shield, and sword, and armour, all he wrought 

For this young prince, when first to armes he fell ; \ 
But when he dyde, the Faery Queene it brought 

To Faerie Lond, where yet it may be seen if sought. 


** A gentle youth, his dearly loved squire, 
His speare of heben wood behind him bare, 
Whose harmful head, thrise heated in the fire, 
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Had riven many a breast with pikehead square ; 
A goodly person, and could menage faire 

His stubborn steed with curbed canon bitt, 
Who under him did trample as the aire, 

And chauft that any on his backe should sitt, 
The yron rowels into frothy fome he bitt.” 


No need to name him—'tis the 
Hero of the Fairy Queen, Gloriana’s 
own Knight—though yet he has 
never seen her face but in a dream 
—the Briton Prince, Uterpendra- 

on’s Son, Arthur the Undying— 

agnanimity, and Magnificence !— 
The poet lavishes on his creation all 
his sense and all his power of heroic 
beauty, and rejoices to behold the 
vision brightening before him into 
consummate splendour. 

The vision first appears at a dis- 
tance— 


** His glitterand armour shined far away ;’ 


and then the sight was like sun- 
shine. It nears, and is seen to be 
armed cap-a-pie. There is visible, 
athwart its breast, a baldric shining 
with precious stones, like twinkling 
stars. In midst of them one stone, 
like Hesperus among the lesser 
— shaped like lady’s head— 
whose head but Gloriana’s—and she, 
ou know, was none other but Eng- 
and’s Virgin Queen. The old sto- 
rians tell, that on Arthur’s shield 
was painted the image of the Virgin 
Mary; but it pleased Edmund to 
acre the diamond Tanaquil on his 
aldric, right on the middle of the 
hero’s heart. There hangs his mor- 
tal blade, called by the storians Ca- 
liburn or Excalibur, by Spenser 
Mordure—the Biter. Finer and finer 
lines succeed one another as the vi- 
sion continues intenselier to burn 
— the great painter’s imagina- 
on. 


‘© His haughtie helmet, horrid all with gold,” 


and its dragon crest, superbly ter« 
rible as they are, do not yet satis~ 
fy the poet; and he cannot rest till 
his exultation produces an image of . 
utmost grandeur, and likewise of 
perfect beauty—beyond which even 
his genius could not go, and which 
is indeed transcendent— 
‘© A bounch of heares discolourd diversely 
With sprincled pearle, and gold full richly 
drest, 
Did shake, and seemd to daunce for iollity ; 
Like to an almond tree ymounted hye 
On top of greene Selinis all alone,” &c. 


That Shield resembles Atlant’s in 
Ariosto, which afterwards Ruggiero 
owned, and which was always kept 
covered too, unless on greatest oc- 
casions. Was it imaged from the 
story of Medusa’s head? So asks 
some one—and we answer, No. 
Was it imaged from the AXgis of Ju- 
piter, filled with the figures of Hor- 
ror and Flight, which Minerva, the 
goddess of wisdom, usually bore? 
So asks Upton—and we answer, No. 
Was it imaged from the shield which 
Minerva (see Ovid) gave to Perseus, 
when she sent him to attack the 
Gorgon? No. It was imaged from 
a shield Spenser saw in his sleep, 
with his hand lying on a Bible, 
which he had been reading till mid- 
night, and then fell into a dream. 
For we agree with Upton, that “’Tis 
Truth and Wisdom which shows all 
deformity in its proper hue; fright- 
ens away all monsters, and prevails 
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over all illusions and falsehoods ;” 
and we farther agree with Upton, 
whom we love, that a finer compli- 
ment was never paid by poet. to 
woman, than when Spenser at the 
close declares, that this shield is still 
in posséssion of the Faery Queen. 
**In Faerie Lond, where yet it may be 
seen if sought.” 
For what queenly endowment so 
resplendent as Truth and Wisdom? 
The shield is light itself—and thus 
her Laureate immortalized Eliza by 
attributing to her a soul, 
** All of diamond, perfect, pure, and 
cleene ;” 
and so spake Shakspeare too of her 
the gracious Lady of the West. 
Una’s heart—grief-full as it was till 
it could hold no more—must have 
been inspired with some comfort— 
almost with gladness—the gladness 
of hope that sometimes knows not. 
itself to be hope—by this Apparition 
—even before she heard his voice. 
But Una was the daughter of a king 
and of a queen, and she was not 
startled by 


“ That haughtie helmet horrid all with 
gold ;” 

nor by the dragon crest—yet she 

must have admired the meteor that 

crowned it—for meteorous was that 

hair with its pearls and gold— 

though she saw it as her poet did— 


** Like to an almond tree ymounted hye 
On top of green Selinis all alone.” 


She says not a word on its ap- 
proach—nor testifies either wonder, 
or surprise, or joy; nor even had 
she been happy, would she have 
been the first to speak. Now, from 
all that glory, her soul turned sick- 
ening away to the captive in his dun- 
geon. Spenser says not so—but in 
one softest, gentlest, and most 
mournful stanza he lets us into the 
truth. 

** What worlds delight, or ioy of living 
speach, 

Can hart, so plungd in sea of sorrowes deep, 

And heaped with so huge misfortunes, reach? 

The carefull cold beginneth for to creep, 

And in my hart his yron arrow steep, 

Soone as I thinke upon my bitter bale. 

Such helplesse harmes yts better hidden 
keep, 

Then rip up griefe where it may not availe ; 

My last left comfort is my woes to weep® 
and waile.” 


Spenser. No. V. 


{Jan. 


“With lovely court he ’gan her en- 
tertaine "—but he soon sees that she 
is in great affliction, and ere yet he 
knows what it may be, tries to soothe 
and support her under it by humane, 
wise, and pious sentiments, that 
could not be heard by such a heart 
as hers without inspiring comfort. 


** His goodly reason and well-guided 
speech 

So deepe did settle in her gracious 
thought,” 


that she is enabled to tell her “story 

sad;” all of which thou already 

knowest — gentle reader—for we 

have told thee it all—and though she 

says, “I shall tell you briefe,’ her 

words, now mournful and now pas- 

sionate, keep flowing or pouring as 

if they could not end—for all the 

while her eyes are on that armour 

and those arms —and in midst of 

her narrative she suddenly breaks 

out— 

“¢ And ye, the forlorne reliques of his 
powre, 

His biting sword, and his devouring 
speare, 

Which have endured many a dreadful 
stowre, 

Can speak his prowesse, that did earst 
you beare, 

And well could rule; now he hath left 
you heare 

To be the record of his ruefull losse, 

And of my doleful disadventures dreare. 

O heavie record of the good Red-crosse, 

Where have yee left your lord, that could 
so well you tosse ?’” 

With what exquisite delicacy of 
tenderness does she touch on his un- 
happy delusion—without one word 
of blame—as if he had done nothing 
that needed her forgiveness! Yet 
the thought is insupportable that her 
loyalty should have been suspected ; 
and after attributing his desertion of 
her to the arts of that “ enchanter 
bad,” she cannot help giving utter- 
ance to her own innocence in words 
expressive too of perfect belief in 
his—so holy and heavenly a virtue 
is love in the heart of truth. 


‘© Be iudge, ye heavens, that all things 
right esteeme, 

How I him loved, and love with all my 
might ! 

So thought I eke of him, and think I 
thought aright.” 


He to whom she has been speaking 
so Jong and fervently has not once 
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interrupted her, even by his eyes— 
fixed we can well believe pitifully 
and reverently on hers; but on 
ceasing of her voice, he the Magnani- 
mous knew well how to comfort 
her—and a few words relieve her 
heart of “its importunate and heavy 
load.” Her heart can have no mis- 
givings—and she knows as surely as 
she sees the sky, that she is in pre- 
sence of the Deliverer. 


** Ere she had ended all, she gan to faint ; 

But he her comforted, and faire bespake, 

* Certes, madame, ye have great cause of 
plaint, 

That stoutest hart, I weene, could cause 
to quake ; 

But be of cheare, and comfort to you 
take, 

For till I have acquit your captive 
knight, 

Assure your selfe I will you not forsake.’ 

His chearefulle words reviv'd her cheare- 
lesse spright ; 

So forth they went, the dwarfe them 
guiding ever right.”’ 


The dwarf guides them to Orgog- 
lio’s castle—and the knight, alighting 
from his “loftie steed,” bids the 
lady stand aloof “ to see what end of 
fight should him befal that day.” 
His squire, “the admirer of his might,” 
winds the bugle which “hong adowne 
his side in twisted gold and tasselles 
gay ”—“an enchanted horn,” taken, 
quoth Upton, “from the horn of 
Roland, mentioned by Turpin in 
the history of Charles the Creat.” 
And he adds, that the mention of 
Roland’s horn by Turpin, explains 
that passage in Don Quixote—* In 
Roncesvalles is to be seen Orlando’s 
horn, as big as agreat beam.” Ifso, 
then Spenser does not seem to have 
taken “his enchanted horn,” for he 
tells us very | gece that it was 
“an horn of bugle small.” Who 
does not remember Sir Walter's 
glorious lines— 


“O for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
That to King Charles did come, 
When Roland brave, and Olivier, 
And every Paladin and Peer, 
In Roncesvalles died ! ” 


Ariosto—Upton says—took from 
the same source the hint of the Horn 
which Ostolfo the English duke re- 
ceived from Logistilla. Logistilla 
represents Reason, and the Horn— 
whese sound bred terror—repre- 
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sented Justice, which breeds terror 
in all misdoers, and drives them out 
of the country. But the Horn, 
which this Gentle Squire carries with 
him, represents not only Justice, but 
rather “the word of Truth, the word 
of God, whose sound goeth into all 
the earth.” Warton, we think, says 
that Spenser has not made enough 
of this Horn—but Tom’s ideas of 
horns must have been too exalted— 
for ‘heard ye ever “ Horn of bugle 
small” sound more dreadfully than 
in these stanzas ? 


** Was never wight that heard that shril- 
ling sownd, 

But trembling feare did feel in every 
vaine: 

Three miles it might be easy heard 
arownd, 

And ecchoes three aunswer’d 
againe : 

No faulse enchauntment nor deceiptfull 
traine 

Might once abide the terror of that blast, 

But presently was void and wholly vaine: 

No gate so strong, no locke so firme and 
fast, 

But with that piercing noise flew open 
quite, or brast. 


it selfe 


** The same before the geaunt’s gate he 
blew, 

That all the castle quaked from the 
grownd, 

And every dore of free-will open flew. 

The gyaunt selfe dismaied with that 
sownd, 

Where he with his Duessa dalliaunce 
fownd, 

In hast came rushing forth from inner 
bowre, 

With staring countenaunce sterne, as one 
astownd, 

And staggering steps, to weet what sud- 
dein stowre 

Had wrought that horror strange, and 
c..r’d his dreaded powre.” 


“ High mounted on her many- 
headed Beast,’ Duessa comes after 
the Giant with her golden cup, re- 
plete with magic arts, from which 
many had supped death and de- 


spair. She is the mystical Babylon, 
“with a golden cup in her hand, 
full of abominations ; kings and in- 
habiters of the earth have been made 
drunk with her wine.” The Gentle 
Squire is in jeopardy beneath the 
feet of the monster—for the angry 
witch had sprinkled her enchant- 
ments all over his weaker parts; 
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but the Knight finally prevails over 
Orgoglio—when lo! 


*¢‘ That huge great body, which the gyaunt 
Was vanisht quite, and of that monstrous 


mas 
Was nothing lefte, but like an emptie 
blader was,” 


He had been puffed up—and now is 
but devil’s dung. A few moments 
before, he tumbled down like 


* a tree, 

High growing on the top of rocky clift, 

Whose hart-strings with keene steele 
nigh hewen be, 

The mightie trunck, halfe rent with rag- 
ged rift, 

Doth roll adowne the rocks, and fall with 
fearefull drift.” 


That is a magnificent image—for as 
yet Orgoglio was but “shorn of his 
right leg by the knee ;” and here is 
another image as magnificent— 


** Or as a castle, reared high and round, 

By subtile engins and malitious slight 

Is undermined from the lowest ground, 

And her foundation forst, and feebled 
quight, 

At last downe falles, and with her heap- 
ed hight 

Her hastie ruine does more heavy make, 

And yields it selfe unto the victour’s 
might ; 

Such was this gyaunt’s fall, that seemed 
to shake 

The stedfast globe of earth, as it for feare 
did quake.” 


The whole combat, from beginning 
to end, is described by means of 
magnificent images—as for exam- 
ple— 


jo. V. [Jan. 
“* He has redd his end 

In that bright shield, and all their forces 
spend 

Themselves in vaine: for, since that 
glauncing sight, 

He hath no powre to hurt nor to defend; 

As where the Almighties’ lightning brond 
does light, 

It dimmes the dazed eyen, and daunts 
the sences quight.” 


And how happened it that this shield 
had not thus operated earlier in the 
fight? Because it had been veiled 
from sight. But the club of the 
iant had fallen on it, and “ did 
oose his vele by chaunce.” And 
then 
“ Open flew, 
The light whereof, that heven’s light did 
ag, 
Such blazing brightnesse through the 
ayer threw, 
That eye mote not the same endure to 
vew.” 


Not only did it blind the eyes of 
Orgoglio and Duessa, 


** But eke the fruitfull-headed beast, 
amazd 

At flashing beames of that sun-shiny 
shield, 

Became stark blind, and all his sences 
dazd, 

That downe he tumbled on the durtie 
field, 

And seemd himselfe as conquered to 
yield.” 


Had that shield been sooner unveil- 
ed, Orgoglio had not so endangered 
the life of the Deliverer. What think 
you of this description? 


** Therewith the gyaunt buckled him to fight, 
Inflamd with scornefull wrath and high disdaine, 
And lifting up his dreadfull club on hight, 

All armd with ragged snubbes and knottie graine, 
Him thought at first encounter to have slaine; 

But wise and wary was that noble pere, 

And lightly leaping from so monstrous maine, 

Did fayre avoide the violence him nere ; 

It booted nought to thinke such thunderbelts to beare, 


** Ne shame he thought to shonne so hideous might : 

The ydle stroke, enforcing furious way, 

Missing the marke of his misaymed sight, 

Did fall to ground, and with his heavy sway 

So deepely dinted in the driven clay, 

That three yardes deepe a furrow up did throw; 

The sad earth, wounded with so sore assay, 

Did grone full grievous underneath the blow, 

And trembling with strange feare did like an earthquake show. 
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* As when almightie Jove, in wrathfull mood, 

To wreake the guilt of mortall sins is bent, 

Hurles forth his thundring dart with deadly food, 
Enrold in flames, and smouldring dreriment, 
Through riven cloudes and molten firmament, 

The fiers threeforked engin making way, 

Both loftie towres and highest trees hath rent, 

And all that might bis angry passage stay ; 

And shoeting in the earth castes up a mount of clay. 


* His boystrous club, so buried in the grownd, 

He could not rearen up againe so light, 

But that the knight him at advantage fownd ; 

And whiles he strove his combred clabbe to quight 

Out of the earth, with blade all burning bright 

He smott off his left arme, which like a block 

Did fall to ground, depriv’d of native might : 

Large streames of blood out of the truncked stock 
Forth gushed, like fresh-water streame from riven rock. 


*¢ Dismayed with so desperate deadly wound, 

And eke impatient of unwonted payne, 

He lowdly brayd with beastly yelling sownd, 

That all the fieldes rebellowed againe : 

As great a noyse as when in Cymbrian plaine 

An heard of bulles, whom kindly rage doth sting, 

Doe for the milky mothers want complaine, 

And fill the fieldes with troublous bellowing, 

The neighbour woods around with hollow murmurring.” 


Longinus—quoth Upton—* would 
have written a whole chapter on the 
boldness and sublimity of the 
thoughts and images in this simili- 
tude.” But we are not Longinus, 
so shall be silent. _Jortin falls into 
the same absurd mistake with Up- 
ton respecting the image in the last 
stanza. The Bishop says that “bulls” 
is here used by a catachresis for 
“calves.” We most positively deny 
that, and assert that they were full- 

own bulls. The troublous bel- 
Cotas of a herd of calves complain- 
ing for their milky mothers sounds 
to our ears as any thing but sub- 
limely terrible, but that of a herd of 
bulls two years old and upwards is 
enough to frighten even an arch- 
bishop. All this accumulation of 
imagery has a wonderful effect, to 
our mind, on the close. 


** Of that monstrous mas 
Was nothing lefte, but like an emptie 
bladder was.” 


What was that Spiritual Power 
but a puffed-up bladder of wind— 
“ that man of sin who opposed and 
exalted himself above all that was 
called God?” “ Vainly pufft up by 
his fleshly mind!” Yet Polymetis 
Spence quotes that close as an in- 


stance of Spenser’s not unfrequent 

absurdities—of imagination getting 

the better of judgment. He ought 

to have better read his Bible. 

Duessa is seized by the Gentle 

Squire—while Una comes forward in 

all her heavenly mildness and beauty 

to greet the conqueror with her 

gratitude—and where or when was 

ever gratitude expressed in such 

lovely words? 

‘* The roiall virgin, which beheld from 
farre, 

In pensive plight and sad perplexitie, 

The whole atchievement of this doubt- 
full warre, 

Came running fast to greet his victorie 

With sober gladnesse and myld modestie ; 

And with sweet ioyous cheare him thus 

ke ; 

‘ Fayre braunch of noblesse, flowre of 
chevalrie! 

That with your worth the world amazed 
make, 

How shall I quite the paynes ye suffer 
for my sake? 
+ * so * 

‘* * But sith the heavens and your faire 
handeling 

Have made you master of the field this 
day, 

Your fortune maister eke with governing, 

And well begonne, end all so well, I 
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Ne let that wicked woman scrape away ; 
‘or she it is that did my lord bethrall, 
My dearest lord! and deepe in dongeon 
lay, 

Where he his better dayes hath wasted 
all. 

O heare how piteous, he to you for ayd 
does call!’” 


The Prince, leaving Duessa in the 
hands of his squire, and Una hope- 
ful outside of the castle walls, enters 
by himself “ with greedy great de- 
sire.” But there is nowhere any 
symptom of life. 


“ Then gan he lowdly through the house 
to call, 

But no man car’d to answere to his crye ; 

There raignd a solemne silence over all ; 

Nor voice was heard, nor wight was 
seene, in bowre or hall.” 


Spenser. 


No. V. (Jan. 


At last appears an old man with 
beard white as snow—leaning on his 
staff—and blind—with a bunch of 
keys on his arm all overgrown with 
rust—the keys of every inner door 
—but their use unknown to him— 
nor can he utter but these words— 
“TI cannot tell.” This is Ignaro— 
“foster father of the gyaunt dead.” 
The knight honours his reverend 
hairs and holy gravity; but nearly 
loses his temper on receiving to ali 
questions the same reply—“I can- 
not tell.” Studying his ‘‘sencelesse 
speech and doted ignorance,’ he 


guesses the old fool’s nature by his 
face, and “calming his wrath with 
goodly temperance,” takes the keys 
and opens door after door. 


** There all within full rich arayd he found 

With royall arras and resplendent gold, 

And did with store of every thing abound, 

The greatest princes presence might behold ; 

But all the floore (too filthy to be told) 

With blood of guiltlesse babes and innocents trew, 
Which there were slaine, as sheepe out of the fold, 
Defiled was, that dreadfull was to vew, 

And sacred ashes over it was strowed new. 


“ And there beside of marble stone was built 

An altare, carv’d with cunning ymagery, 

On which trew Christians blood was often spilt, 

And holy martyres often doen to dye, 

With cruell malice and strong tyranny ; 

Whose blessed sprites from underneath the stone 

To God for vengeance cryde continually, 

And with great griefe were often heard to grone ; 

That hardest hart would bleede to heare their piteous mone. 


** Through everie rowme he sought, and everie bowr, 
But no where could he find that wofull thrall : 

At last he came unto an yron doore, 

That fast was lockt, but key found not at all 
Emongst that bounch to open it withall ; 

But in the same a little grate was pight, 

Through which he sent his voyce, and lowd did call 
With all his powre, to weet if living wight 

Were housed therewithin, whom he enlargen might. 


‘© Therewith an hollow, dreary, murmuring voyce, 
These pitteous plaintes and dolours did resound ; 

* O! who is that which bringes me happy choyce 

Of death, that here lye dying every stound, 

Yet live perforce in baleful darknesse bound ? 

For now three moones have changed thrice their hew, 
And have been thrice hid underneath the ground, 
Since I the heavens chearefull face did vew. 


O! welcome thou, that dost of death bring tydings trew.’ 


** Which when that champion heard, with percing point 
Of pity deare his hart was thrilled sore, 
And trembling horrour ran through every ioynt, 
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For ruth of gentle knight so fowle forlore ; 
Which shaking off, be rent that yron dore 
With furious force and indignation fell ; 

Where entred in, his foot could find no flore, 
But all a deep descent, as dark as hell, 

That breathed ever forth a filthy banefull smell. 


* But neither darkenesse fowle, nor filthy bands, 
Nor noyous smell, his purpose could withhold, 
(Entire affection hateth nicer hands) 

But that with constant zele and corage bold, 
After long paines and labors manifold, 

He found the meanes that prisoner up to reare, 
Whose feeble thighes, unable to uphold 

His pined corse, him scarse to light could beare ; 
A ruefull spectacle of death and ghastly drere. 


* His sad dull eies, deepe sunck in hollow pits, 

Could not endure th’ unwonted sunne to view ; 

His bare thin cheekes for want of better bits, 

And empty sides deceived of their dew, 

Could make a stony bart his hap to rew ; 

His rawbone armes, whose mighty brawned bowrs 

Were wont to rive steele plates, and helmets hew, 

Were clene consum’d ; and all his vitall powres 

Decayd, and al his flesh shrank up like withered flowres. 


*¢ Whome when his lady saw, to him she ran 

With hasty ioy: to see him made her glad, 

And sad to view his visage pale and wan, 

Who earst in flowres of freshest youth was clad. 

Tho when her well of teares she wasted had, 

She said, ‘ Ah! dearest lord! what evil starre 

On you hath frownd, and pourd his influence bad, 

That of your selfe ye thus berobbed arre, 

And this misseeming hew your manly looks doth marre ? 


“¢ But welcome now, my lord, in wele or woe, 
Whose presence I have lackt too long a day ; 

And fye on fortune, mine avowed foe, 

Whose wrathful wreakes themselves doe now alay, 
And for those wronges shall treble penaunce pay 
Of treble good : good growes of evils priefe.’ 

The chearlesse man, whom sorrow did dismay, 
Had no delight to treaten of his griefe ; 

His long endured famine needed more reliefe. 


‘*¢ Faire lady,’ then said that victorious knight, 

* The things that grievous were to do or beare, 
Them to renew, I wote, breeds no delight ; 

Best musicke breeds delight in loathing eare : 

But th’ only good that growes of passed feare, 

Is to be wise, and ware of like agein. 

This daies ensample hath this lesson deare 

Deepe written in my heart with yron pen, 

That blisse may not abide in state of mortall men.’” 


{ }There is notinallthe FaeryQueen a lake without a sufficient reason 

a more perfect passage—not in all for such change of character. It 
oetry. Spenser’s style is saidtobe keeps a look-out how the land lies, 
iffuse. So is the style of a river and adapts its career to circumstan- 

when it chooses to become a lake. ces—all its way down from source 

But a river never chooses to become to sea. There you see it shooting 
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straight as an arrow—here you 
might mistake it for a mighty ser- 
pent uncoiling in the sun—there you 
almost wonder why it is mute—till 
you gaze again and are ashamed of 
yourself for having expected voice 
from one so still and deep—and here 
you see the old tops of trees swing- 
ing in the storm, but hear not the 
branches creak because of the thun- 
der of the cataract. Just so with 
Spenser. One hour you see him— 
that is his poetry—carelessly diffused 
in the sunshine and enjoying the 
spirit of beauty, in which he lies 
enveloped as in a veil of dreams— 
another he winds away lucidly along 
flowery banks with a sweeter and 
yet sweeter song, as he nears the 
bowers on the borders of Paradise— 
now as if subdued by a sudden 
shadow, his brightness grows a glim- 
mer, and the glimmer a gloom—and 
wondering what noise it is you hear, 
you catch a sight through the mist 
of white tumbling waves, and recoil 
in alarm from a monstrous sea. 

But we are getting too pvetical 
perhaps for criticism, which should 
always be prosaic forsooth; so we 
calmly ask you to tell us what you 
think of the inside of the dead 
Gyaunt’s Castle? It required some 
little courage—did it not—to walk 
all alone by himself—like that 
Knight—one after another through 
so many silent rooms—all richly fur- 
nished 


** With royal arras and resplendent gold ;” 


and at the same time all swimming 
in bloody filth. 


*¢ And sacred ashes over it were strewn.’”’ 
What ashes? “Ashes,” quoth Up- 
ton, “ prostituted to impious and su- 
perstitious rites—ashes that received 
the blood of those victims which 
cried toGod for vengeance.” Which 
is scriptural—* the voice of thy bro- 
ther’s blood crieth unto me from the 
ground”—* I saw under the altar 
the souls of them that were slain 
for the word of God!” Was never 
such voice of horror as then was 
heard buried in that dungeon! And 
the dungeon’s self! 

“© Where entred in, his foot could find 

no flore, 

But all a deep descent as dark as hell, 
That breathed ever forth a filthie banefull 


No. V. (Jan. 


The voice says he has been three 
months in captivity! All that while 
“living on the vapours ofa dungeon.” 
How did the Deliverer lift up the 
prisoner into the light of day? “He 
found means” todo so—enquire thou 
no farther—for he was mighty to 
save. The Red-crosse is now lying in 
the open air with his face to the sky 
—and Una is kneeling over him— 
and kissing—for the first time—and 
many times—“his bare thin cheeks!” 


** To see him made her glad, 
And sad to see his visage pale and wan.” 


Many words she says to him—and in 
every werd there is a kiss—and the 
Deliverer stands over them silent— 
and the Dwarf is weeping for joy, a 
little way apart—but the Red-Cresse 
has lost his speech—and is all but 
dead. 


‘* The chearelesse man whom sorrow did 
dismay, 

Had no delight to treaten of his griefe ; 

His long endured famine needed more 
reliefe.” 


These last three lines are like three 
lines of Shakspeare’s. Famine has 
killed in the Red- Crosse all care even 
for Una’s endearments. Her voice 
is not now music to his ear. In its 
hollow horror rings—there is a dull 
fire in his brain—the fever of hunger 
and thirst is eating his blood to the 
dregs. It is the last extreme of na- 
ture’s misery, when the spiritual is 
overcome, and seems to cease in the 
physical, which is drying into clay, 
and already all but a lump of the 
grave! The great poet, though the 
most tender-hearted of God’s crea- 
tures, sternly religious here, feared 
not to show judgment on sin verg- 
ing on final doom—and yet had the 
sinner once been, and again was to 
be, resplendent with holiness as the 
Evening or the Morning star ! 

And oh! how divinely sweet, how 
humanly mournful, the moral of the 
closing strain ! 


“This daies ensample hath this lesson 
deare, 
Deepe written in my heart with yron 


pen, 
That blisse may not abide in’state of mor- 
tal men” 


And is the allegory here even 
deeper than it seems—though that 
may hardly be=~seeing that it seems 
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deep as that dungeon, and that dun- 

geon deep as hell and death ? Upton 

thinks so, and has some sage com- 

ments on these three lines— 

‘* For now three moones have changed 
thrice their hew, 

And have been thrice hid underneath 
the ground, 

Since I the heavens chearefull face did 
vew.” 

Una had told the Prince that her 
parents had been “four years” be- 
sieged by a monstrous dragon; ac- 
cording to the time mentioned in 
Revelations, xii. 6—viz. 1260 days; 
* And the woman fled into the wil- 
derness,where she hath a place pre- 
pared of God, that they should feed 
her there a thousand two hundred 
and threescore years;” or, as it is 
expressed in v. 14, “to the woman 
were given two wings of a great 
eagle, that she might fly into the 
wilderness, into her place, where she 
is nourished for a time, and times, 
and half a time, from the face of the 
serpent.” This Spenser, in round 
numbers, calls four years. The 
Christians likewise continued in a 
persecuted state till the time of Con- 
stantine—somewhat more than _ 

et 


hundred years after Christ. 
moones be interpreted years—the 
lunar and solar—and periaps, saith 
Upton, we may find out Spen- 


ser’s “hidden allegory.” In Reve- 
lations, i. 11, the beast overcomes the 
witnesses, who, after three days and 
a half, rise again; and in Daniel, vii. 
25, the eleventh horn of the beast 
not only speaks great words against 
the Most High, but wears out the 
saints, which are given into his hand 
until a time, and times, and half a 
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time. Some interpreters, continues 
Upton, very consistently” interpret 
the above passages in the same sense, 
as months, days, and years, mean the 
same thing in the prophetical style; 
but poetry requires variety, and ad- 
mits of latitude of interpretation; 
and ’tis very remarkable how our 
poet has varied the prophecy con- 
cerning the persecuted state of the 
Church, exemplified in Una’s pa- 
rents, Una herself, and the Christian 
knight. Thus Upton—and none have 
seen deeper into the allegory of the 
Faery Queen. 

And what have they done with 
Duessa? The Prince says to Una, 
“ Now in your power to let her live 
or die ;” and Una, like the Princess 
of Eden, replies, 


‘* To doe her die were sure despight, 
And shame t’ avenge so weake an enemy ; 
But spoile her of her scarlet robe, and let 

her fly.” 


Even Truth knew not all the loathly 
ugsomeness of Falsehood; nor did 
the Red-Crosse, who in his infatua- 
tion had embraced her; so she is 
stripped—and unless you wish to 
spoil your appetite for dinner, we 
advise you not to look on the hag. 
Yes—look at her at all events—and 
suspect scarlet robes all the rest of 
your days. Spenser has indeed laid 
it on thick—and has been blamed 
for doing so; but he desired to 
sicken the strongest stomach—and 
to inspire mankind with one univers 
sal scunner. As for Una, she could 
look on aught on earth—however 
hideous or disgustful—unmoved as 
the moon or a star. 


** So, as she bad, that witch they disaraid, 

And rob’d of roiall robes, and purple pall, 

And ornaments that richly were displaid ; 

Ne spared they to strip her naked all : 

Then, when they had despoyld her tire and call, 
Such as she was their eies might her behold, 

That her. mishaped parts did them appall ; 

A loathly, wrinckled hag, ill favoured, old, 

Whose secret filth good manners biddeth not be told. 


* Her crafty head was altogether bald, 
And, as in hate of honorable eld, 
Was overgrowne with scurfe and filthy scald ; 
Her teeth out of her rotten gummes were feld, 
And her sowre breath abhominably smeld; 

. Her dried dugs, lyke bladders lacking wind, 
Hong downe, and filthy matter from them weld ; 
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Her wrizled skin, as rough as maple rind, 
So scabby was, that would have leath’d all womankind. 


Spenser. 


‘* Her neather parts, the shame of all her kind, 
My chaster Muse for shame doth blush to write ; 
But at her rompe she growing had behind 

A foxes taile, with dong all fowly dight : 

And eke her feete most monstrous were in sight ; 
For one of them was like an eagles claw, 


With griping talaunts armed to greedy fight; 
The other like a beares uneven paw ; 
More ugly shape yet never living creature saw. 


** Which when the knights beheld, amaz’d they were, 
And wondred at so fowle deformed wight. 

* Such then,’ said Una, ‘ as she seemeth here, 

Such is the face of Falshood; such the sight 

Of fowle Duessa, when her borrowed light 

Is laid away, and counterfesaunce knowne.’ 

Thus when they had the witch disrobed quight, 

And all her filthy feature open showne, 

They let her goe at will, and wander waies unknowne. 


** She, flying fast from Heaven’s hated face, 

And from the world that her discovered wide, 

Fled to the wastfull wildernesse apace, 

From living eies her open shame to hide, 

And lurkt in rocks and caves long unespide. 

But that faire crew of knights, and Una faire, 

Did in that castle afterwards abide, 

To rest themselves, and weary powres repaire, 

Where store they fownd of al that dainty was and rare.” 


And is the Red-Crosse reconciled 
to Una? We should not have asked 
the question, had not Warton—ay, 
even Tom Warton—said, “ it is un- 
natural that the Red-Crosse Knight 
should be so suddenly reconciled to 
Una, after he had forsaken her, for 
her supposed infidelity and impu- 
rity. The poet should certainly first 
have brought about an eclaircisse- 
ment between them.” We cannot 
bring ourselves to like the word 
“ eclaircissement” in serious com- 
position. It is by no means Spen- 
serian. “ That the poet should have 
certainly first brought about an 
eclaircissement,” we cannot agree 
with the critic in so dogmatically as- 
serting ; and surely Edmund Spenser 
knew what was natural and un- 
natural as well as Tom Warton. 
Tom—we are sorry to say it—for he 
was a fine spirit—is here a dunce. 
Did not the Dwarf narrate to Una 
all the witchcraft that had deluded 
the Red-Crosse Knight ? Go back a 
few pages, and you will see again 
the whole miserable tale. And was 
the Dwarf wiser than his Lord? 
How could the Laureate—Oxonian 


as he was—and Fellow of Trinity— 
believe that the Red-Crosse could 
have a doubt of Una’s innocence— 
after he had seen Duessa turning 
against him—and the whore of Orgog- 
lio? Had she not left him to rot in a 
dungeon? And was it possible that 
he could have lain three months in 
its hungry stench without his reason 
and his conscience telling him that 
he had been all along in the clutches 
of a fiend, and had forsaken an an- 
gel? His many miseries had indeed 
been all thrown away upon him, had 
he not groaned unceasingly in his 
imprisonment to think that his own 
fleshly frailties had not only laid 
himself low, but left that heavenly 
being without one to care for her in 
the haunted wilderness—for he knew 
nothing of the Lion—nor of the Syl- 
vans—nor of Sir Satyrane—nor—till 
light broke into his dungeon—of 
Arthur theDeliverer. Thesage Spen- 
ser shows us the Red-Crosse utterly 
mute. He is afraid—ashamed—to 
look in Una’s face, pale as it is with 
unupbraiding pity. Yet he knew 
she had forgiven him—that her heart 
had not lost one drop of love—and 
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the silence of them both speaks—far 
beyond the power even of Spenser’s 
words—periect reconciliation—ere 
long to be accompanied in his re- 
pentant bosom with the blessing of 

eace. The pathos of all this is pro- 
ound—and gives us at the same 
time a delightful feeling of the no- 
bility of nature in our great poet’s 
heart. 

The Prince would have beseeched 
Una to forgive the Red-Crosse, had 
there been any need of an interces- 
sor. For 


“QO! goodly golden chayne, wherewith 
yfere 
The vertues linked are in lovely wize ; 
And noble mindes of yore allyed were, 
In brave poursuit of chevalrous emprize, 
That none did others safety despize, 
Nor aid envy to him in need that stands ; 
But friendly each did others praise devize, 
How to advaunce with favourable hands, 
As this good prince redeemd the Red- 
crosse knight from bands.” 


“ That weak captive Knight now 
wexed strong,” and time was not to 
be lost—even in such communion— 
for “ on a great adventure both were 
bound.” et Una could not let the 
Prince go, till she knew who was 
indeed her’ deliverer, 


‘* Least so great good, as he for her had 
wrought, 

Should die unknown, and buried be in 
thankles thought.” 


So he tells her the story of his life, 
which you must read in the ninth 


canto. He tells all he knows, but 


says 


‘¢ ¢ Both the lignage and the certein sire 
From which I sprong from mee are hid- 
den yitt; 
For all so soone as life did mee admitt 
Into this world, and shewed heven’s light, 
From mother’s pap I taken was unfitt, 
And streight deliver’d to a Fary knight, 
To be upbrought in gentle thewes and 
martiall might. 


*¢ Unto old Timon he me brought bylive ; 
Old Timon, who in youthly yeares hath 
beene 
In warlike feates th’ expertest man alive, 
And is the wisest now on earth I weene; 
His dwelling is low in a valley greene, 
Under the foot of Rauran mossy hore, 
From whence the river Dee, as silver 
cleene; 
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Vd 
His tombling billowes rolls with gentle 
rore: 
There all my daies he trained me up in 
‘ vertuous lore,’” 


He then speaks of his tutor the 
great Magician Merlin, who told 
him he was son and heir to a king; 
and Una then knows who is her de- 
liverer, and exclaims, 


** « But what adventure, or what high 
intent, 

Hath brought you hether into Fary Land, 

Aread, PrincE ARTHURE, crowne of mar- 
tiall band.’” 


Upton observes that there is aseem- 
ing inconsistency here—for that Una 
had no need to bid 


‘* That straunger knight his name and 
nation tell,” 


seeing that she shows she knew it, 

by exclaiming 

“ Aread, Prince Arthur, crowne of mar- 
tiall band.” 


He is so kind as to make an apology 
for this apparent oversight on the 
part of Spenser—“ that Fairy Knights 
often concealed their real names and 
took feigned ones. Good manners 
therefore made her ask, before she 
addressed him. Unaknew not whe- 
ther Prince Arthur was his real or as« 
sumed name, nor does he in his 
answer resolve this doubt.” This is 
all sad nonsense. No doubt Una 
was distinguished for good manners. 
She asks his name for the best of all 
reasons, that sbe did not know it, 
and longed to know it that she might 
celebrate, wherever she and the Red- 
crosse went, the praises of their 
benefactor. The Prince, thinking 
not of his own name—as modest as 
illustrious—speaks of his hidden 
lineage—and of the great magician 
Merlin. Who had not heard of Mer- 
lin—and who had not heard too 
of the promise of his pupil? Una 
at once knows all she desired to 
know, and in delighted gratitude 
exclaims, 


“ Well worthy Impe, 
And pupil fit for such a tutor’s hand, 
Aread, Prince Arthure, crowne of mar- 
tiall band.”’ 


Arthur deserved well of Una, and 
Una knew that she could in noways 
make the Red-Crosse happier than 
to honour the hero who had rescued 
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him from death. The patient was yet 
too weak to join much in their dis- 
course; but no doubt he was a re- 
verent listener, who never wearied, 
weak as he was, to hear the voices of 
his true love and of his deliverer. 
And their colloquy—rightly under- 
stood—is divine. 


**¢ Full hard it is,’ quoth he, ‘ to read 
aright 

The course of heavenly cause, or under- 
stand 

The secret meaning of th’ eternall might, 

That rules men’s waies, and rules the 
thoughts of living wight.’ ” 


But whether God sent him pur- 
posely to do what he had done, or 
that the passion of his soul brought 
him thither, he says to Una, 


** You to have helpt I hold myself yet 
blest.” 


‘And then, at her request, most ten- 
derly breathed, 


“¢ Ah! courteous knight,’ quoth she, 
What secret wound 

Could ever find to grieve the gentlest hart 
on ground ?’ ” 


he tells her the story of his dream- 
kindled love for Gloriana, whom 
now he has been long seeking for 
all over Faery Lond. No tale of 
love was ever told more eloquent- 
ly—with just enough of passion for 
chaste Una’s ear, and chastened by 
the presence of her who was pure 
as light. What can be more beau- 
tiful than her ejaculation on its 
close! 


“* © happy queene of Faeries, that hast 
fownd, 

Mongst many one, that with his prow- 
esse may 

Defend thine honour, and thy foes con- 
fownd ! 

True loves are often sown, but seldom 
grow on ground.’ ” 


Never till this moment—never at 
least in Spenser's stanzas—has the 
Red-Crosse—since his rescue from 
captivity—uttered so much as one 
word. But now he cannot be silent 
—Una’s fervent invocation to the 
lady-love of his deliverer—as yet 
seen but in a dream—inspires him 
to speak. But with his prayers for 
the well-being of Prince Arthur and 
“the Queen of Fairies bright,” is 


Spenser. 
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mingled in prevalence of passion the 

praise of his own Una—and how that 

expression of the joy of love must 

have relieved, and vivified, and invi- 

gorated his heart! We trust you feel 

with us the perfection of the stanza 

in which he first breaks that dead- 

like silence in which his soul seemed 

swathed asa corse in its shroud. 

** *Thine, O!’ then said the gentle Red- 
crosse knight, 

* Next to that ladies love shal be the place, 

O fayrest Virgin! full of heavenly light, 

Whose wondrous faith, exceeding earthly 
race, 

Was firmest fixt in myne extremest case. 

And you, my Lord, the patrone of my 
life, 

Of that greate queene may well gaine 
worthie grace ; 

For onely worthie you, through prowes 
priefe, 

(Yf living man mote worthie be) to be 
her liefe.’ ” 

What silences such converse? 


“ The golden sunne his glisting head ’gan 
show ;” 


and they must part—the Prince to 
Gloriana’s court—the Red-crosse and 
Una to the land of Eden. They part 
not without mutual goodly gifts, 


** the signes of grateful mynde, 
And eke the pledges firme, right hands 
together ioynd.” 


In his own esteem the Red-crosse 
is low—but no longer is he ashamed 
to look in Una’s or in Arthur’s 
face. The Prince had never seen 
him in his emprises and achieve- 
ments— but in a dungeon — weak 
from a dungeon—the shadow of him- 
self and of his former might—a spec- 
tre—an hungered—encrusted with 
misery, and gaunt with tokens of 
threatening but averted death. But 
Una had told him what once had 
been her champion—and what again 
he would be—“her Lion and her 
Lord.” They were equals—the De- 
liverer and the Delivered. For the 
silver shield the Red-crosse would 
bear once more—once more would he 
couch that poignant spear—with that 
sword of ethereal temper would he 
yet hew to pieces the Great Dragon. 
Therefore, ere parting, as they stood 
with right hands together joined, 
Una smiled on her champion, on him 
who had lain humbly on the floor 
in Gloriana’s court, and risen from 
the rushes to claim for his emprise 
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the deliverance of her parent’s king- 
dom. There they stood—and 


** Prince Arthur gave a box of diamond 
sure, 
Embowed with gold and gorgeous orna- 
ment, , 
Wherein were closd few drops of liquor 
pure, 

Of wondrous worth, and vertue excel- 
lent, 

That any wownd could heale inconti- 
nent. 

Which to requitte, the Red-crosse knight 
him gave 

A booke, wherein his Saveour's testament 

Was writt with golden letters rich and 
brave ; 

A worke of wondrous grace, and hable 
soules to save. 


Heaven forfend we should not 
for ever, with all our hearts, love 
old Homer—and all old Homer’s 
Heroes! Diomed and Glaucus— 
Hector and Ajax—and other worthies 
—parting on the battle field with 
presents of peace. Yet here we 
have something more solemn—some- 
thing in its spirit higher far than it 
was possible should be conceived by 
the genius of the great Ionian, who 
nevertheless, in his blindness saw 
all that had then been made visible 
to the inward eye, of the nobility of 
nature. What enchanted balsam 
was this—and had Prince Arthur 
got it from the great magician Mer- 
lin? We remember that he after- 
wards heals with it Amoret when 
“almost dead and desperate with 
her late hurts.” 


«* Eftsoones that precious liquor forth he 
drew, 

Which hein store about him kept alway, 

And with few drops therof did softly dew 

Her wounds, that unto strength restored 
her soone anew.” 
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The gift of the Christian Knight to 
Prince Arthur, was more precious 
far than that gold-embowed box of 
diamond. The balsam could cure 
the wounds of the body—the book 
those of the soul—so sanative to life 
that it gave life wings wherewith to 
fly over the grave into everlasting 
rest. 

Our paper darkens as we write, 
and we dimly see the words our pen 
lets drop among the shadows. For 


* Now comes still Evening on, and twi- 
light grey 

Hath in her sober livery all things clad. 

Silence accompanies !”’ 


The dear folk in the Castle of Indo- 
lence will be wondering where the 
old Wizard may be among the woods. 
Not one of them knows of this Cave 
—and with our own hands we con- 
structed this rustic Round-table— 
with legs of living alder, and smooth 
slate-slab from the brook. No com- 
panion have we had during the many 
silent hours—of which canto after 
canto made sweet division—but that 
Wren. And we have not seen Kitty 
—she sits so close—but we know 
she is in her nest beneath the mossy 
porch. Hark! Florimel—it must be 
she—is ringing a bell, below the 
ruined tower—and the home-tinkle 
comes domestically up the dell—al- 
most like an articulate voice. The 
sweet summons must be obeyed— 
lie there lovingly together in the 
nook where damp never comes— 
Spenser and Wordsworth. Thank 
heaven, there is still some Poetry in 
the world—and thus have we passed 
another day in the Forest, of which 
the remembrance will never die, and 
the record live, perbaps, in many @ 
gentle heart. Thou stillest of all 
brown studies! farewell ! 


4 
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SKETCHES BY EB. 
FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 


My pear Norra, Altrive, Christmas-day, 1834. 
I sEND you your goose, as usual—that mandrake, the Glasgow Gander, is 
a joke till him. The hams must stand over to the New Year. You will 
see, too, I haven’t forgotten my promise at last Noctes about the B——m 
Letters. My ex-friend has kindly sent me the two following as a specimen, 
the remmender being, as he says, in the hands of Bulwer; and adds, that 
now that he has a good deal of spare time on his hands, and that the Times 
doesn’t suit, he would be happy to become a regular contributer to Maga, 
on the usual terms,—only, he is very particular about his expenses. I 
can’t say I ever liked either his politics or his prose ; but really his poetry 
does not seem so much amiss. Some pairts of it, | would almost say, reads 
not unlike my own. Yours ever, James HocGe. 


P.S. The first letter, you will see from the post-mark on the back, seems 
to have been returned unopened. How the second got back into his hands, 
he does not explain. You will be glad to hear that Selkirk is safe. 

J. H. 


I. LORD B——M TO A GREAT PERSONAGE. 


Dear W——xu, to me, on such things much reflecting, 
Your Majesty’s kindness is really affecting! 

Sure never had servants such master! But then, 

Tis as certain no master had ever such men. 

For example, myself: Where on earth could you find 
A Chancellor more to your Majesty’s mind ? 

For none can so well keep a conscience, ’tis known, 
As the man who’s not troubied with one of his own. 


Tired of Chancery wrangling and Cabinet strife, 

And heartily sick of my House of Lords’ life, 

I longed to take wing for some far distant shore, 

Where Lyndhurst and Sugden might vex me no more: 

I sighed some secluded asylum to gain, 

Where the poor “‘ panting Times might toil after in vain ;” 
Where Spectators come not; where no good-natured friend 
Like the Chronicle damns where it meant to defend. 

> Twere pleasant, methought, to revisit the scene 

Where I first tuned to music my Scotch violin; 

Where I learned, a young student, to vibrate my nose 

To the scents which Edina’s own Flora bestows! 

I longed with old cronies to taste old Glenlivet, 

(I’ve smuggled an anker, and hope you’ll receive it;) 

Till inspired with the feeling, my carriage I order, 
Bundle up the Great Seal—and am over the Border! 


Changed times these, thought I, since that critical day, 
When Southward I first took my venturous way ! 
When a sticket Scotch pleader, a mere homme de lettres, 
I scarcely had sixpence to give to the waiter ; 
Some professional brass—the whole sum of my riches; 
Except a light heart and a thin pair of breeches, 

es, breeches I wore—those who say ’twas a kilt, I 

a scandalous libel pronounce to be guilty,) 
Little thinking, God wot, as I sat.on the Heavy, 
I should e’er show my nose at your Majesty’s levee; 
On the woolsack’s soft cushion my person should sport, 
And be quite hand and glove with the Q——n and the Court. 
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But, to come to my tour,—for I fear, my dear W., 
All this talk of old stories must bother and trouble you. 
Yet I won’t waste your patience, nor spoil this good pen, 
With twaddling descriptions of mountain and glen. 


I leave you to fancy the merry hobnobbing 
I had with so many choice friends at Dunrobin; 
My paper and powers I reserve, to express 
My successful debit on the banks of the Ness. 


Here, what stanch sans culottes, of each kindred and clan, 
Came, itching and fidging, to see the Great Man! 
Every lane, wynd, and closs, sent its rabble and rout, 
And all Tomnahurich Street turned inside out. 
They scraped, and they bowéd, and, with Ossian’s best phrases, 
In their own native English resounded my praises. 
Their encomiums, of course, I took care to disclaim, 
Made as free as I could with your Majesty’s name, 
And delighted their hearts, (though the joke now is stale,) 
With a promise to write you by that evening’s mail. 


I swore, while the Crown and the kilt thus should back me, 
Priest, printer, and peer, all in vain should attack me. 
I told them how you and | meant to proceed, 
That the greater the hurry the worse was the speed; 
That our future Reforms should at leisure progress, 
Growing fine by degrees, and still gracefully less, 
Till they tapered away, imperceptibly small, 
To the grand anti-climax of—nothing at all, 
This bold declaration has been of such use, 
That I’m told it’s all over with poor Cumming Bruce. 


Then eastward I hastened through Elgin and Moray, 
As fast as four north-country horses could hurry. 
And now let your fancy present you the scene, 
As it changes to Union Street, New Aberdeen; 
The ladies in windows, the mob on the causeway, 
And I in my chaise, looking solemn and saucy ! 
Came the Provost with welcomings many and warm, 
And twenty stout sons of my burgh reform; 
Came deacons and counsellors spick and span new, 
And the Clerk, large as life, though a Tory, came too. 


Need I tell of the dinner they gave me at night? 
What scope for a man who could play his cards right! 
How much, yet how little, 1 managed to say ! 
Through how many windings I wriggled my way; 

In glorious confusion, the common cant blending, 

Of reforming, preserving, destroying, amending. 

I ne’er said a thing without some reservation, 
Then explained and retracted the qualification, 
And as often retracted my own retractation; 
Till what with the thimble-rig style of my lingo, 
And what with the strength of “ the member’s” worst stingo, 
If the guests in my speech any meaning could see, 

They had certainly much the advantage of me. 


On the rest of the speakers all comment I pass, 
I saw them but darkly, as ’twere through a glass; . 
For who could sit sober, and coolly endure 
The prose of Sir M—ch—1, or verse of P—nm—re? 
One orator made it as plain as my nose, 
That the Tories had never promoted their foes ; 
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And I think I remember another oration, 

Which connected my name with a cheap publication. 

But a truce to details—I must finish my letter— 

You'd have liked the whole thing—nothing could go off better— 

Except the small sowper we had at Affleck’s, 

Where the theme o’er our drink was still—Zo et rez, 

I hope by to-morrow to leave Aberdeen ; 

So no more just now—Best respects to the Q——n. 

Say I’ve made Bailie M cut and send her a plaid off, 

The very same piece that my—tartans—are made of. 

Perhaps I may write when I get to Dundee— 

Perhaps not—but believe me, yours truly, H. B. 
Aberdeen, 11th Sept. 1834. 


II, LORD B———-M TO LORD A—TH—E. 


Dear Bos, (so old a friend may claim 
To use that fond, familiar name, ) 

You often must have heard me say, 
Since we kick’d out that twaddler Grey, 
That the old Father of the Bill, 
Though bearing us no great good-will, 
Perhaps might be of service séill. 

And when you read what I've to write 
Of the great doings of last night, 

I’m sure your candour must admit 
That we, for once, have made a hit. 


I need not tell you of the plan, 

Nor say with whom the thing began. 
Some here would claim it—but you know 
I wrote from town a month ago, 
Touching the meeting which they call, 
God help them! their “ Grey Festival.” 

> Twas certainly a happy thought, 

And poor old Grey of course was caught— 
Still as incorrigibly blind 

To all before, and all behind, 

As, t other day, when you—resigned ! 


You scarce would thank me to relate 
The gross details of this Scotch féte— 
Their wooden house, built on the plan 
Of Wombwell’s larger caravan— 
Where, for your money, you might see 
The northern Whig menagerie 
Devouring, without salt or shame, 
Their food before their keepers came! 


They boast of it—and so must we— 
But, my dear Bos, ’twixt you and me, 
It was a raffish company. 
A single pitiful Scotch Peer, 
And Baronets some three or four, 
With Lawyers, (briefless ones, I fear,) 
Perhaps some fifty or three score— 
These were the Notables—the rest 
Would scarce admit of any test, 
And few among them might be seen 
To say with me, “ these hands are clean.” 


But on all this we need not dwell, 
And ’tis quite clear the thing must ¢el/. 
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Grey, to be sure, was rather stiff— 
In point of fact he cut me dead— 
And Durham looked at me as if 
Strange thoughts posseesed that addled head ! 
Nay, for an hour or two, I sat 
Fearing they would let out the cat— 
But now, dear Bos, no fear of that. 
They wisely let the matter pass, 
And so you may be sure did J, 
And though “ the serpent in the grass” 
Some of our friends perhaps might spy, 
*T was clear the many-headed beast, 
Who just before had gorg’d his feast, 
Did not suspect us in the least. 


As for the speeches—Grey was tame 
And prosy as he always is; 
And all his views were just the same 
That you’ve so often heard me quiz: 
The same old story of The Bill, 
Aud of the people’s sovereign will, 
Mixed up with all those cautions sage, 
Forgotten at a certain stage, 
Yet now—how graceful at his age! 
The same old-womanish see-saw— 
“ Assert your rights—yet keep the law” — 
The same attempt at jot and cold— 
“1 fain would give, and yet withhold ”— 
In short, the views at which one half 
Of every face but Ais must laugh, 
And which, of course, ’tis worse than vain 


To give in the didactic strain. 


No, my dear Bos, both youandI | 
Have now been too long “ on the sly,” 
Such grave experiments to try. 


These views, however, well demand, 
As things with us at present stand, 
Another, and a master’s hand. 
And you will see from the Report, 

How afterwards, in my best style— 
The style in fact which is my forte, 

I nimbly threaded each defile; 
Leaving it doubtful at the close 
Which are my friends, and which my foes, 
Or which way I now point my nose— 
While through the room the murmur ran— 
“ Amazing speech !—Amazing man! ” 
I therefore must again repeat 
That here our triumph is complete. 


You'll see, indeed, that Durham tried 
Once more “ our dull delay to chide,” 
And made—I searce can tell you how— 
Something approaching to—a row. 

This was unlucky; and it shows 

More than we wanted te disclose; 

But though it scarce can now be hush’d, 
Yet Durham may at least be crush’d— 
And if this has not sealed his doom, 
Your name’s not Bos, and mine’s not 
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P.S. You'll also see from The Report 
That I have not forgot Tae Court. 
Since that unfortunate affair, 

You know I’ve been a stranger there— 
Yet we ought never to despair. 

The proverb tells us, “ Spread it thick, 
And some of it is sure to stick.” 

I wrote Toe K—— from Aberdeen, 
And sent more tartan for Tus Q——, 





But the result is not yet seen. 

If it again should be sent back, 

Of course I alter my attack— 

With compliment once more dispense, 
And try a little insolence. 

After last night we're sure to stand, 
Why then not take a higher hand ? 


Edinburgh, Tuesday Morning. 





PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


Tue return of Monsieur de Talley- 
rand to France, has created in all po- 
litical circles there—and what cir- 
cles are not political ?—much the 
same kind of sensation as the known 
presence of an incorporeal spirit 
would among a congregation of blind 


bodied mortals. Such a subtle and 
unaccountable intelligence is attri- 
buted to him, that from the King on 
his throne to the mere newspaper 
speculator, all experience a boding 
flutter of apprehension at his very 
presence. He is considered as a sort 
of political magician, who holds in 
his hands the fate of Kings and Ca- 
binets. Louis Philippe is supposed 
to acknowledge his supremacy, as 
that of astrologers was acknow- 
ledged by monarchs of old. In fact, 
there is a kind of superstition at- 
tached to his name, and the mingled 
dread, respect, and abhorrence 
which it inspires in France, is well 
depicted in a little production which 
Madame Sand, better known by 
her former name, Madame Dude- 
vant, has lately given to the world. 
We shall, therefore, in the present 
article, borrow largely from this 
little production. Its authoress is 
well known in France as having 
written several very pleasing and 
successful romances, and as having, 
we are told, been formerly enthusi- 
astically, and perhaps platonically, 
in love with Lord Byron. The paper 
to which we now allude, is written 
in a strain of thoughtful and sensi- 


tive morality, which pleases us 
much, and the opening of the dia- 
logue, in which it consists, puts one 
in mind, if changed times will admit 
of the comparison, of the two shep- 
herds in Virgil musing and moral- 
izing on the manners of the great 
city Rome. With respect, however, 
to the vials of burning wrath, which 
the fair lady has thought proper to 
pour on the head of the hoary di- 
plomatist, that, we confess, is not 
quite in the same spirit. Yet will 
we undertake to justify it also; 
Monsieur de Talleyrand has shroud- 
ed his real character—if a different 
one he have from that which is usu- 
ally attributed to him—so carefully 
in silence and in mystery, his ways 
have been so _ subterranean—his 
tread so stealthy and noiseless—his 
agency so potent, and his means so 
invisible; if we have seen his hand, 
we have seen nothing but his hand; 
that what appears of his character is, 
to say the best of it, enigmatical, 
and forms a back ground from which 


- only the darkest portrait can fitting- 


ly stand out. Acts which shun the 
light, we very fairly conclude be- 
long to darkness; and so we leave 
intrigues, great and little, without 
pity, to their fate—to all the exag- 
gerations which fancy may add to 
their real baseness. We, however, 
have formed a somewhat different 
appreciation of Monsieur de Tal- 
leyrand’s character from Madame 
Sand. To us there appears in it no- 
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thing mysterious or unaccountable. 
Brought up to a calling in which 
formsare essentials, and in which the 
art of imposing stands in the place 
of truth, thence plunged into a revo- 
jution which professed to tear away 
all imposition and disguises, and to 
bring naked realities alone into action 
—and finding this also illusion, it is 
vo matter of wonder that he should 
have come to the conclusion, that 
what men call truth and virtue are 
mere phantoms, and exist not, that 
life is a great game, and that the best 
player is the best man. Thinking 
thus of him, we think Monsieur de 
Talleyrand holds a high place only 
in a very second-rate order of mind. 
He has sagacity enough not to be 
deceived by the sanguine credulity 
and generous hopes which delude 
others. He sees through these, and 
sces them to be vain. And this ex- 
emption from the influences which 
move the multitude, gives him his 
superiority over them. His impas- 
sability is the secret source of his 
clear-sightedness and his power. But 
he has zot sagacity to perceive that 
shows and illusions of good, the 
wildest and most extravagant that 
ever made men act like madmen or 
idiots, could not exist if they had not 
their deep sources in truths which 
agitate before they are apprehended. 
These are the indicators of truth’s 
whereabouts, and vibrate, like the di- 
viner’s rod, over the spot where secret 
treasure lies buried. Thus the ab- 
surdities and horrors of superstition 
proved the existence of religious 
verity, and preceded its manifesta- 
tion. To be arrested, however, by 
such a consideration as this, supposes 
in the mind an abstract love of truth ; 
and this Monsieur de Talleyrand has 
not. He sees only, and that with the 
acutest perspicacity, that which is 
palpable and above ground, and de- 
nies the rest. But denies it with so 
perfect a faith, that he has become 
of old a privileged being, out of 
the influence of delusion, and also 
out of the sphere of truth, dupin 

others, yet still more deeply dupe 

himself, by denying the ultimate aim 
and tendency of those very delusions 
which enable him to dupe them. 
Such characters as his are the natural 
product of a revolution, which put 
all crude, but in a metaphysical 
sense true, ideas, rudely to a violent 
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test. The experiment failing, men 


- inevitably fell into unbelief, and be- 


came cold, selfish, disenchanted 
beings, regarding nothing as impor- 
tant but their own personal interests, 
because believing in nothing but 
material existence. Of all the effects 
of revolution accomplished, this 
perhaps is the worst—that it blasts 
hope, aud meets every moral and 
spiritual truth with constant nega- 
tion. Out of it arises the denying 
fiend, “der geist der stets verneint.” 
It makes Talieyrands of every grade 
of intellect, and calls forth such in- 
dignant invectives as follow from 
outraged believers in virtue. 

“ Wherefore then do we live,” 
exclaimed he, seating himself, with 
a sudden movement, on the stone 
bench in front of the chateau. “ What 
profit is there in our lives? What 
noble use do we make of our facul- 
ties ? What then is virtue? Is it a 
stagnant marsh, or an impetuous 
river; the buried diamond, or the 
bursting lava, shrouding its brilliancy 
from the light, or shedding intolera- 
ble splendours over the world.” 

“ In none of these things is virtue 
imaged,” replied I. “I would rather 
liken it to the little rivulet proceed- 
ing from the peaceful grotto, giving 
moisture to verdant meadows, to 
plants which embalm the air, and to 
flowers which enamel the earth. 
Virtue, mind you, is not genius, it is 
goodness. You who are so ambitious, 
look at that palace, think of him who 
inhabits it, and tell me, are you not 
reconciled to your lot?” 

“ Hideous consolation! ’’ respond- 
ed my friend. 

“ Patience, patience,” I resumed, 
* do not believe it is apathy which 
makes me counsel contentment. 
When one can prevent crime, it is 
mean and cowardly to wash one’s 
hands like Pilate. But tell me, how 
many Messiahs are there born every 
century? Are you not alarmed and 
indignant at the number of redeem~ 
ers and legislators who pretend to 
the throne of the moral world? In- 
stead of seeking a guide, and listen-~ 
ing thirstily to the inspired word, the 
whole human race seems rushing to 
the pulpit and the rostrum. All 
would be instructors; all know bet- 
ter, speak better, reason better, than 
those who have preceded them. Yet 
all this confused murmur over our 
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heads and around us, is nothing but 
the echo of vain words and sonorous 
declarations, in which the heart and 
intelligence seek in vain for any ray 
of warmth or light. All the elements 
of force and activity are abroad, and 
in disarray, and are only stopped and 
paralysed in their career by their. 
mutual shock. How many calami- 
ties go to procure one benefit! The 
promised regeneration is seen only 
through a vista of crime, and the in- 
struments by which it is to be work- 
ed out are men who lose all their 
personal virtue in the task. Let us 
not adventure our little stock of vir- 
tue on that raging sea, in which so 
many consciences have perished, so 
many principles have made ship- 
wreck. Are you not seized with an 
invincible disgust, a secret horror, 
for active life, in front of that cha- 
teau, where so many unclean pro- 
jects, so many compact scoundrel- 
isms, brood and germinate in the 
silence of the night? Know you not 
that the man resides there, who, for 
sixty years, has been playing with 
nations and crowns as at a game of 
chess? Who knows but that this 
man, the first time he sat before a 
table in the public service, had an 
honest resolution in his head, and a 
noble sentiment in his heart ?” 

“ Never,” cried my friend; “ pro- 
fane not integrity by such a thought. 
That lip, like a cat’s drawn up, and 
clinging to the gums, that other lip, 
like a satyr’s, large and falling; a 
mixture of dissimulation and lasci- 
viousness; those soft and well- 
rounded lineaments, marking sup- 
pleness of character; that danger- 
ous fold on a prominent forehead, 
that arrogant nose, with that reptile 
look; so many contrasts on a hu- 
man physlognomy, reveal a man 
born for great vice and little actions. 
Never has the heart of this man felt 
the warmth of a generous emotion; 
never has a frank idea traversed his 
laborious head; that man is an ex- 
ception in nature, a monstrosity so 
rare, that the human race, even in 
despising him, has contemplated him 
with a stupid admiration. I will 
defy you to abase yourself even to 
the most extraordinary of his ta- 
lents!” 

Here my friend stopped with an 
air ironically joyous, and after a 
few moments’ silence resumed :— 
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“When I think of the thoughts which 
have engaged us in this place, almost 
under the windows of the greatest 
impostor in the universe, we, poor 
children of solitude, all of whose 
dreams, all of whose cares, are to 
spread virtuous sentiments and make 
them contagious, I feel an incli- 
nation to laugh at ourselves. Here 
we are almost weeping for tender- 
ness over the human race, which 
knows us not, and if it did, would re- 
pulse us with contumely, should we 
attempt to preach to it our doctrines ; 
whilst it bows down and prostrates 
itself under the intellectual power 
of those who detest and despise it. 
Contemplate a moment the pale im- 
movable face of this old palace! 
Listen and look; all is sombre and 
silent. It seems as if we were ina 
burying-ground. Yet fifty persons 
at least inhabit that wing. There 
are but some few of its windows 
barely lighted. Not the slightest 
noise betrays the whereabouts of 
the master, his society or his suite. 
What order, what respect, what 
gloom presides over his little em- 
pire. The doors open and shut 
without noise. The valets come and 
go without awakening an echo by 
their tread under these mysterious 
arches. Their service seems to be 
done by enchantment. Look at that 
window, a little better lighted than 
the others, through which you may 
see the uncertain spectre of a white 
statue ; thatis thedining-room. There 
are assembled, sportsmen, artists, 
brilliant women, men of fashion, and 
all which France possesses the most 
exquisite in elegance and grace. 
But do you hear from this assembly 
a song, a laugh, or the raised sound 
of a single voice, attesting the pre- 
sence of man? I would wager even 
that they avoid each other’s looks 
lest a thought should circulate undér 
ceilings which canopy silence, mys- 
tery, and secret dread. Nota valet 
dares sneeze, nota dog dares to bark 
in this place. Does it not seem to 
you that the air around their Moorish 
towers is more sonorous than in any 
other spot of the earth? But hark! 
I think I hear the roll of a carriage 
over the fine sand of the court. It 
is the master returning. Eleven 
o’clock has just struck. It is impos 
sible to conceive a life more regular, 
a diet more strictly observed, an ex~- 
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istence more avariciously distributed 
than that. of this octogenarian fox. 
Go and ask him if he believes him- 
self so necessary to the conserva- 
tion of the human race, that he so 
anxiously watches over his own. 
Go and tell him that twenty times 
a-day you are on the verge of des- 
pair, from the fear of remaining un- 
profitable to your fellow- creatures, 
and that you are alarmed, and care- 
stricken at the idea of living without 
virtue, and you will see him smile 
like a prostitute to whom a pious 
virgin might confess the languidness 
of her prayer, or her distraction 
during the divine service. Ask by 
what occupations, by what good ac- 
tions, his day is filled up. His peo- 
ple will tell you that he rises at 
eleven o'clock, and gives four hours 
to his toilet, in the vain attempt to 
impart some appearance of life to 
his marble face, which dissimula- 
tion has petrified even more than 

e. At three o’clock you will be 
told he takes the air in his car- 
riage, attended by his physician, 
driving up and down the solitary 
alleys of his immense park. At 
five o’clock the most scientific and 
succulent dinner which can be pre- 

ared in France, is served up to him. 
His cook, is, in his own sphere, a 
personage as rare, as profound, and 
as much admired as himself. After 
this repast, of which every course is 
announced by a flourish of trumpets, 
the prince gives a few minutes to 
his family and his little court. Every 
exquisite word, emanating in pity 
from his lips, has the effect of bend- 
ing the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed double. A canonized saint 
would not inspire more veneration in 
acommunity of dévots. As the night 
falls the prince again enters his car- 
riage with his physician, for a second 
promenade. He has just now return- 
ed; you see the light just appearing 
at his window in that retired apart- 
ment, which is guarded by his lack- 
ey, in his absence, with an affecta- 
tion of mystery as solemp as it is ri- 
diculous. He will now be deeply at 
work till five o’clock in the morning. 
At work !—Oh, moon, rise not yet, 
hide thy timid ray behind the black 
horizon of the forest;—river, sus- 
pend thy course, slow and feeble as 
t is;—leaves, tremble not on the 
foreheads of the trees ;—all nature, 
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be mute and motionless, like the 
stone of a sepulchre—for the genius 
of man awakes—the most skilful and 
important of the princes of the earth 
is about to bend over a table, and by 
the light of his lamp, in the depth of 
his cabinet, like Jupiter from the 
heighth of Olympus, to move the 
world by the contraction of his 
brows! 

“ But what, then, has this astonish- 
ing man produced by sixty years of 
assiduous vigils and unremitting la- 
bours? What has brought the re- 
presentatives of all the powers of the 
earth into his cabinet? What im-. 
portant services have all the sove- 
reigns who have possessed and lost 
the crown of France, for half a cen- 
tury, received from him? Where- 
fore that unaccountable terror on 
which he walks, as on a soft carpet, 
through an host of difficulties and 
dangers? What revolutions has he 
effected or paralysed? What san- 
guinary wars, what public calamities, 
what scandalous exactions, has he 
hindered? How has he been so ne- 
cessary, this voluptuous hypocrite, 
to all our kings, from the haughty 
conqueror to the bigoted dévot that 
they have imposed upon -us the 
shame and the disgrace of his eleva- 
tion. Napoleon, in his contempt, 
branded him with a soldier’s meta- 
phor, full of energetic cynicism; and 
Charles X., in his days of orthodoxy, 
said—in a whisper be it understood 
—‘ after all, he ts a married priest!’ 
But has he stayed them in their ter- 
tible falls, these masters whom he 
has alternately flattered and betray- 
ed? Where are his benefits? Where 
are his works? No one knows. 
No one can, will, or dare, declare 
what titles this inevitable statesman 
pee to power and to glory: 

is most brilliant actions are enve- 
loped in impenetrable clouds. His 
genius exists only in silence and 
imposture. What shameful turpi- 
tude does the diplomatic mantle 
cover |” 

* And what do you say,” cried I, 
“to the imbecility of the nation 
which suffers this infamy, and allows 
its name, its honour, and its blood, 
to be apposed to shameful contracts, 
which it is completely ignorant of ? 
Do you still desire to act a partZof 
the political theatre ?” 

“The more my fellow-men are 
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abased,” replied my friend, “the 
greater desire I feel to exalt them. 
lam not discouraged. But let me 
—— in my indignation against 
this impenetrable man, -who has 
moved us all about at his will, like 
pawns upon his chess-beard, and 
would not devote the great power 
he has possessed to our advance- 
ment. Let me curse this enemy of 
the human race, who has had pos- 
session of the world, only to heap 
up a fortune, satisfy his vices, and 
impose upon his despoiled dupes 
the debasing esteem of his iniquitous 
talents. The benefactors of huma- 
nity die in exile or on the cross, 
but thou, old vulture, bald, and 
gorged, will die in thy nest slowly 
an omer and as death crowns 
all men of celebrity with a mild for- 
giving halo, thy vices and basenesses 
will quickly forgotten, and thy 
talents and seductions alone remem- 
bered. Oh man of impostures and 
spells, scourge of mankind, whom 
the ruler of the universe kicked into 
the world like a limping Vulcan, 
there to forge incessantly unknown 
arms at the bottom of inaccessible 
caverns, thou wilt have nothing to 
say at the great day of judgment. 
Thou wilt not even be interrogated. 
The Creator who has refused thee a 
soul, will never demand an account 
of thy sentiments and passions.” 

“ But see! a window is opening. 
It is the Prince’s.” 

“How!” said my friend, lowering 
his voice, “do corpses feel too warm ? 
Do marbles need to respire the even- 
ing air? What are those two white 
heads which advance as if to regard 
the moon? It is the Prince and his 
—how shall I call him? for I will 
not profane the name of friend, on 
which Monsieur de M. prides him- 
self before servants and subalterns. 
Besides, it is a title which he would 
not permit himself to assume in the 
presence of his master ; for he would 
sneer at all expressions which repre- 
sent sentiments. To make use, then, 
of aterm of their calling, I will de- 
nominate M. de M. an attaché of the 
Prince, although his functions con- 
sist merely in admiring and writing 
down in an album all the don mots 
which for forty years have issued 
from that incomparable mouth. I 
will give you one as an example. 
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* Distrust always a first impulse, and 
never yield to it, for it is almost al- 
ways good.’ But listen to that se- 
pulchral note: which, then, of the 
two philosophers has spoken? But, 
no; | am wrong; it is the cry of the 
screech-owl flying from the forest. 
Good! ‘Scream louder, bird of ill 
omen, proclaimer of funerals.’. . . 
Ah, Monseigneur, there is a voice 
which you cannot frighten back into 
the throat of the insulter. Do you 
hear that brutal burden of church- 
yards, which respects nothing, and 
which dares to tell such a man as 
you that all men die, without adding 
the almost of the court preacher ?” 
“ Your indignation is bitter,” said 
I, “and your anger cruel. If this man 
could hear us, this is the way in 
which I would address him—‘ May 
God prolong your days, unfortunate 
old man! Meteor, on the point of 
returning to eternal night! Light 
which fate has launched over the 
world, not to conduct men to good, 
but to lead them astray in an end- 
less Jabyrinth of intrigue and ambi- 
tion! In impenetrable designs, 
heaven refused you that mysterious 
ray which men call the soul: that 
pale but pure reflection of the Divin- 
ity, that lightning which brightens 
at times before our eyes, and gives 
us intimations of immortal hopes; 
that soft and penetrating warmth 
which re-animates from time to time 
our flagging spirits; that vague and 
sublime love, that holy emotion, 
which melts us with delicious tears; 
that religious terror which makes us 
hate evil with all the energies of our 
nature. Being, without a name, 
thou wert furnished with an im- 
mense brain, and with senses greedy 
and delicate; the absence of some- 
thing unknown and divine, which 
makes us men, made thee greater 
than the first among us, and more 
little than the lowest of usall. In- 
firm, thou hast trampled upon men 
healthy and robust; the most vigor- 
ous virtue, thestrongest organization, 
were before thee only as a fragile 
reed; thou hast domineered over 
beings more noble than thyself; that 
which failed thee of their grandeur 
made thine own, and thou art now 
upon the border.of a tomb, which 
will be hollow and cold as thy 
petrified heart. Beyond this gap- 
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ing sepulchre there is nothing for 
thee, not the hope, nor perhaps the 
desire, of another life. 

“Unhappy old man! the horror of 
the last moment will be such that it 
may perhaps expiate some of the 
misdeeds thou hast committed. 
Thine approach was fatal, thy look 
fascinated, it is said, like that of the 
viper. Thy breath was like the 
breeze of an April morning, which 
withers buds and flowers, and scat- 
ters them at the feet of the attristed 
trees. Thy words beshamed hope 
and innocence from the foreheads of 
the men who approached thee. How 
many spring promises hast thou 
blasted; how many holy confidences 
and lovely chimeras hast thou trodden 
under foot ? How many honest men 
hast thou depraved? How many 
consciences vitiated or destroyed? 
Well then! If the enjoyments of 
thine old age are confined to the sa- 
tisfactions of vanity, or to the rarest 
enjoyments of a palled epicurism, 
eat, eat, old man, and respire the in- 
cense of flattery with the odour of 
thy repasts! Who can envy thee thy 
lot, or wish thee a worse? For our 
parts, we pity thee as much for hay- 
ing lived as for having to die; and 
we pray that on thy bed of death, the 
adieus of thy family, or the tears of 
some faithful servant, awaken not, at 
the last moment, a movement of sen- 
sibility, and that no spark of affection, 
till then unfelt, be struck from that 
stone which has served thee for an 
heart. We pray that thine eye moist- 
en not, nor thy pulse beat quick, that 
love, hope, regret, or grief, may not 
impart a first and last flutter to thy 
frame, and that thou mayst be con- 
signed to the humid bowels of the 
earth, without having felt on its sur- 
face the warmth of sensibility, or the 
inspiration of life. May not despair 
show its dreadful form at the dying 
couch; may not thy last words re- 
proach the God in whom thou be- 
lievest not!” 

We shall neither attempt to cen- 
sure, nor justify, more than we have 
already done, the above rather bitter 
invectives against one who is cer- 
tainly ‘oe | insensible to them 
himself. We have cited the pass- 
ages chiefly because they give a 
faithful, though satirical description, 
of the person and some of the do- 
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mestic habits of Monsieur de Talley- 
rand, which cannot fail to be inte- 
resting to our readers. From the 
same motive, we inform them, that 
one of the peculiarities of this 
mighty potenate of diplomacy is the 
immense quantity of spectacles he 
uses. There is always about from 
seventy to eighty pair lying about 
his room, so that he may always put 
his hand upon them, without having 
to incommode his unwieldy person 
by referring to his pocket. Report 
does not say whether these supple- 
mentary organs of sight are adapted 
severally to the particular persons 
and subjects he may have to look 
into, but forming the entourage of 
such a being, they look rather like 
familiar spirits to assist the mental 
vision, than common glasses to aid 
the outward optics; and when they 
bestride his puzzling features, fasci- 
nating and revolting,—jacobinism, 
priestcraft, and Voltairian refine- 
ment, and malice combined,—they 
certainly do givea most baffling cast 
to his countenance, which seems to 
be shrouding its own expression 
whilst reading intently the secret 
thoughts of others. Since his arrival 
in Paris, some = sayings have 
been recorded of him. It was rea 
collected of Bassano, whilst he was 
three days minister, that when he 
was secretary to Napoleon, Talley- 
rand had said of him, on hearing that 
the Emperor had Jost all his bag- 
gage, “ Alas, poor Maret! he is gone 
then at last.” This saying revealed 
to the French people, both the inca- 
pacity of Bassano, and the kind of 
passive executor of his will which it 
suited Louis Philippe to appoint as 
his minister. Of the Duke of Wel- 
lington he has lately said, what has 
already been mentioned, but what 
will bear repetition from its justness, 
“ That of capable men he was the 
most capable.” We will not say what 
he has said of the Whigs ;—certainly, 
they have been as tersely, though 
not quite so flatteringly, - appre- 
ciated. Of Lord Palmerston, espe- 
cially, he has spoken with such caus- 
tic scorn, that we verily believe, if 
we should record any of his senten- 
tious sneers, they would burn a 
hole in the pocket (where his heart 
is) of that ex~“ valet de place.” 


F 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS, 


** Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath 


And stars to set; but all— 


Thou hast all seasons for thine own, Oh Death !” 


Four years ago, towards the close 
of the last winter of my sojourn in 
Italy, I became acquainted at Naples 
with an English family, consisting 
of three persons, an elderly widow 
lady, and her orphan nephew and 
niece —the children of an only sister, 
bequeathed on the death of their 
parents, while still infants, to their 
aunt’s guardianship. 

Mrs Arden’s childless widowhood 
had been fondly devoted to the trust 
so sacredly confided, and the or- 
pbans committed to her care became 
to her as her own children, and re- 
paid her maternal tenderness with 
the fulness of filial love, and the pro- 
mise in mind and person of a beau- 
tiful maturity. ovely and alike 
they were in mind and person those 
youthful creatures, when I first saw 
them, a few weeks after their arrival 
at Naples; and, but for my know- 
ledge of the cause that had brought 
them thither, little should I have 
suspected any fatal indications in 
the transparent complexion, and 
bright bloom of the sister’s cheek, 
and in the liquid lustre of her soft 
blue eye. Butso it was. The seal 
of death was there ; and although on 
the first symptoms of disease Mrs 
Arden had hurried with her darlin 
to a softer climate, little hope had 
been held out to her that the change 
would lead to permanent recovery, 
for the seeds of the insidious malady 
had been a part of the orphans’ in- 
heritance derived to them from both 
parents, who had fallen its victims 
within two years of each other. The 
children had also inherited the mark- 
ed and peculiar character of beauty 
which had distinguished their de- 
ceased mother—that fearful beauty 
—so touching! so unearthly! and 
yet, like roses on a sepulchre, mask- 
ing decay and death. With what un- 
speakable tenderness—what unre- 
mitting care, had their maternal 
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guardian watched over the infancy 
and childhood of those two beautiful 
creatures, so endeared tenfold by 
their orphan state, and by the circum- 
stances which made their hold on life 
so far more precarious than is even 
the common tenure of mortality. 

‘** They were such little angels!” 
she once said to me, when speaking 
of their bygone years—“ when they 
knelt before me, side by side, with 
their little hands joined together, 
and their sweet eyes lifted up so 
reverently, and both young voices 
mingling into one silver sound, as 
they said their evening prayer! Oh, 
I have looked at them till my eyes 
were dim with tears, and I felt as if 
I must resign them—as if they had 
but to spread their wings, and finish 
in Heaven the last strains of their 
concluding hymn!” 

Poor Mrs Arden! It was thus she 
poured out to me the fulness of her 
heart but a few evenings before the 
partial fulfilment of that sad and ten- 
der foreboding in the death of her 
sweet niece: Unavailing was the 
balmy breath of the sweet south— 
unavailing the physician’s skill, and 
the solicitude of devoted affection! 
The youngest of the orphan pair— 
the fair Ann Ross—died, and was 
buried in the land of the stranger; 
and when I looked at the young Her- 
bert, in his deep mourning for her 
to whom his heart had clung with 
more than a brother’s love, with 
whose life his life had been bound 
up by such ties as the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their orphan state 
could only have entwined—when I 
gazed on the youthful mourner’s tall 
and slender form—the feminine de- 
licacy of his complexion—the vary- 
ing colour of his cheek—and the 
sickly whiteness of his long thin fin- 
gers, so strongly contrasted by the 
black sleeve, my heart was wrung 
by a painful conviction that on him 
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also the Death Angel had set the 
awful seal—that he too was doomed 
to pass away in the first flower of 
his youth, and to be laid in his sis- 
ter’s grave, before the young cyp- 
resses that he had planted with his 
own hand, round the marble urn on 
which her’ name was _ inscribed, 
should spread their tender fibres in 
the consecrated mould, and put forth 
their earliest shoots. 

I was mistaken, however. The 
young man’s days were not so nearly 
numbered, Life was strong within 
him, and disease had made as yet 
no serious progress in a constitution, 
the delicate organisation of which 
had but evinced its sympathy with 
the acute sensibilities of a moral 
frame’ of still finer workmanship. 
Herbert Ross felt and believed, when 
he laid his only sister in that un- 
timely grave, that his young life, 
henceforth companionless and joy- 
less, was a boon, the continuance of 
which was little to be desired at the 
hands of that mysterious Providence, 
whose decree had then apparently 
gone forth against himself, the lonely 
one and last of his doomed race. 
But the grief of youth, poignant, and 
passionate, and bitter as it is, eats 
not into the heart like the sorrows of 
later life, and the yet unbroken spirit 
will struggle into light and gladness, 
in spite of the remorseful tenderness, 
which deems it even sinful to take 
comfort. And life, prolonged life, 
was still a precious boon to Herbert 
Ross, for the youth’s mind was full 
of ardent and aspiring day-dreams— 
the sunny brightness of which had 
been overshadowed for a time only 
by the calamity which had befallen 
him. Not towards worldly honours, 
or worldly wealth, or any of the vain 
glories of this world were directed 
the aspirations of that young fervent 
mind—not more deeply imbued with 
sensibility, than with the religious 
feeling which controls and sanctifies 
what is otherwise too apt to dege- 
nerate into amiable weakness. 

By the desire of his maternal guar- 
dian, more than seconded by his own 
free will and choice, Herbert had 
been early destined for the ministry 
of eo propel and though Mrs Ar- 
den been deterred from sending 
him to a public school, by the early 
delicacy of his constitution, he had 
been carefully prepared by private 
tuition for the great duties he was at 
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a proper agé to take upon himself; 
and the time was now come when (if 
his return to England was permitted) 
he was to enter on the course of uni- 
versity studies. 

Yet a few months the aunt and the 
nephew lingered on in the land of 
“the olive and the myrtle,” till the 
apparently complete re-establish- 
ment of the young man’s health 
warranted their return to England. 
Then taking their last farewell of the 
dear kindred dust left to moulder 
among that of strangers—(who but 
those who have felt can appreciate 
the bitterness of that final parting ?) 
—they embarked, and sailed away 
for ever from the classic shores of 
Italy, about the time that I also quit- 
ted Naples, in pursuance of a lo 
projected plan of continued travel, 
over far distant countries. 

At Constantinople, where I made 
some stay, and received letters from 
England, one among them (not the 
least welcome of the many) convey- 
ed to me the gratifying intelligence, 
thatafter a prosperous voyage,during 
which the health of her nephew had 
continued to improve, Mrs Arden 
had arrived with him at their coun- 
try residence in Warwickshire, and 
shortly afterwards had had the satis- 
faction of seeing him comfortably 
installed, under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances, in his college 
rooms, at Cambridge. 

No stipulation of regular corres- 
pondence had been entered into be- 
tween Mrs Arden and myself, and 
any such would indeed have been 
of impossible observance, during the 
continued wanderings of my next 
three years, so that I wholly lost 
sight of my lately acquired friends, 
and though for atime the remem- 
brance of them often presented itself 
tomy mind, I confess with shame, 
that it recurred less and less fre- 
quently, as perpetual change of place 
and scene,crowded on my mind suc- 
cessive objects of interest and atten- 
tien ; and when at the conclusion of 
my third year of vagrancy, I turned 
my face homewards, and found my- 
self again on English ground, and in 
the English home, which had never 
been forgotten, or less loved, among 
the fairest of foreign scenes, my 
thoughts—my mind—my heart— 
were for a time so engrossed by that 
dear home, and all it contained and 


was associated with, that still no flash 
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of recollection brought before me 
the images of those two persons from 
ann had parted at Naples but 
three years back, with feelings of 
most affectionate interest. 

Summer was drawing towards a 
close when I reached my native 
country, and after a few weeks con- 
tinuance at my paternal home, where 
the return of the long absent son 
and brother had made a festival of 
family rejoicing, I left it with regret 
to prove the virtues of the mineral 
baths of Buxton, for a rheumatic 
complaint contracted during my tra- 
vels, for which they had been strong- 
ly recommended to me. 

There was little company at the 
watering place when [arrived there, 
and but few persons located in the 
hotel where I took up my abode— 
and when the dinner hour assembled 
us at the public table, I glanced 
round it in some dismay, at the un- 

romising aspect of the half dozen 
ndividuals, who with myself com- 
ese the I ge ;—a pair of lean, 
ong visaged, upright gentlewomen, 
of a very certain age, whom I set 
down for maiden sisters—ard for 
their niece, a high shouldered girl 
with a mop head, and red elbows, 
who was carefully flanked on either 
side, as we took our seats by the 
aforesaid grim duennas; a quizzy 
couple, self-proclaimed as man and 
wife by their tender interchange of 
“Mr P., my dear,” and “ Mrs P., my 
love!” and along, emaciated, fretful 
looking elderly gentleman, stuffed 
out with half a dozen showy waist- 
coats, with a face as yellow as a 
daffodil, a turquoise brooch, and an 
emerald ring—and addressed as 
“Sahib!” by the Asiatic servant who 
stood behind his chair with downcast 
eyes and folded arms. 

I looked round me with a des- 
— gaze, and my anticipations 

'y no means brightened as the meal 
roceeded in unsocial—English si- 
ence—or cold and formal inter- 
change, of the most indispensable 
courtesies. The maiden sisters spoke 
only in admonitory whispers to 
their awkward charge—with an oc- 
casional nudge on either side, as she 
intruded her red peaked elbows into 
their balloon sleeves. The married 
pair seriously addressed themselves 
to the business of eating and recom- 
mending various dishes to each other, 


and the East India Colonel (he could 
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be no less) rated his Asiatic attend- 
ant all dinner time, in half English, 
half Hindostanee, for having left 
behind a certain indispensable bottle 
of Cayenne. I was already debating 
with myself how long it was possi- 
ble for mortal endurance to hold out, 
condemned to such association— 
when just as the cloth had been re- 
moved, the sound of wheels was 
heard rapidly approaching, and in 
another minute the running of 
waiters and a bustle at the door of 
the hotel, denoted the blest certainty 
of a fresh arrival. 

All eyes were attracted to the open 
door of the eating-room, by which 
the new comer must necessarily pass 
—as marshalled by the obsequious 
master of the hotel towards the upper 
apartments. And mine, alas! fell in 
blank disappointment, after resting 
for a second on the figure of a lady 
dressed in deep mourning, apparent- 
ly elderly and infirm, for she leant 
on the arm of her attendant, and 
slowly followed the bustling land- 
lord. ‘* But after all she looks like 
a lady,” thought I to myself, — 
round at the present company—an 
Iwas not among the least curious 
to learn the name of the new comer 
—when at the tea table (at which 
she did not make her appearance) 
the book of arrivals was requested, 
and handed round for general infor- 
mation. It circulated in silence, and 
last came my turn of inspection, but 
“the party in the parlour” were soon 
electrified by my sudden start and 
exclamation at sight of the newly 
inscribed name. It was that of Mrs 
Arden. 

Throughout the range of mental 
phenomena, there are few more 
assimilating to the marvellous than 
the sudden and perfect distinct- 
ness with which scenes and circum- 
stances, long past and long forgotten, 
are often recalled in their most 
minute details, and crowded as it 
were into a moment's memory,— 
though having perhaps occupied 
successive weeks or months in their 
actual occurrence, by some chance- 
word or name unexpectedly pro- 
nounced, some flower, or perfume, 
or a few notes of music, connected 
with the buried past by links of 
association that, like those of an 
electric chain, communicate the 
vivifying spark with inconceivable 
rapidity. 
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In a moment I was transported to 
sunny Italy, to the pleasant villa at 
Castel-a-Mare, which had been oc- 
cupied by my English friends. I 
sat with them on its seaward ter- 
race in the cool of evening, gather- 
ing up the fallen orange flowers, to 
lay on the lap of a fair dying girl, 
who thanked me with a sad sweet 
smile as her head dropt languidly on 
the shoulder of her young brother, 
whose arm, as he sat beside her, en- 
circled her slight form. And there 
was the guardian aunt sorrowfully 
gazing on her adopted orphans—and 
then—a bell tolled !—the vesper bell 
of a neighbouring convent—and the 
scene changed—and I stood by a 
lonely grave, in the English bury- 
-ing-ground—a lonely grave, distin- 
guished by an urn of white marble 
and a few young cypresses—and 
again—my friends were with me— 
two only of the three—and of those 
two, one—sinking fast into his sis- 
ter’s grave. The beautiful boy !— 


scarce youth. But from him the 
death-shadow passed away —and 
health restrung his frame—and then, 
again, the scene shifted—and lo! 


the surviving ¢wo stood, wafting their 
farewell from a ship’s deck. The 
white canvass swelled and filled in 
the favouring breeze—and the good 
ship sailed away, and I watched her 
course till she lessened to a speck 
in the offing—and when that also dis- 
appeared, [ found myself standing 
with the arrival-book in my hand, 
and my eyes riveted on the newly 
written name, the sound of which 
was but dying on my lips as I re- 
turned to actual perception of the 
external world. 

Hastily I rang for the waiter, and 
despatched him with my card to Mrs 
Arden’s apartments, having scrib- 
bled on it with a pencil a petition to 
be admitted to take my coffee with 
her. “ But where,” I added, in my 
unreflective gladness, “ where is my 
friend Herbert ?”+“ Fagging hard 
at college,” I replied as inconsider- 
ately to my own query as the waiter 
departed on his mission; but he 
had scarcely disappeared, when a 
thought suggested itself—a fearful 
thought! It was vacation time— 
Mrs Arden was alone—ill—in deep 
mourning—where was Herbert ? 

My first glance at the face of my 
respected friend as I entered her 
apartment, changed conjecture into 
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certainty—into fatal certainty. She 
held out her hand to me in silence, 
(all — silence,) and her lip 
quivered as she turned away from 
my enquiring look, and, leaning 
upon the mantelpiece, gave way 
for a few moments to the relief of 
tears. ‘ 

“ God comfort you, my dear ma- 
dam!” was the only greeting I had 
power to speak, when, with glisten- 
ing eyes, but a composed and placid 
countenance, she again turned to- 
wards me, with a kind pressure of 
the hand, that still held hers, and 
full well she knew that I needed not 
to be told the cause of her affliction, 
or to what event she alluded, when, 
with an upward glance of meek re- 
signation, she softly said—“ Yes, my 
good friend! they are now both an- 
gels in Heaven.” 

From that evening of our first sad 
meeting to the conclusion of my 
three weeks’ stay at Buxton, there 
were few days of which I did not 
spend the greater part in the society 
of my valued friend; and, in the 
course of those quiet, confiden- 
tial hours, it was her chief solace to 
talk with me of her departed dear 
ones, and especially, with the fond 
minuteness of grief in its first fresh- 
ness, of him so recently committed 
to the grave. 

My interest for the beautiful boy 
I had known at Naples under such 
affecting circumstances was vividly 
reawakened by those details of his 
short life, and its concluding scene, 
so deeply imprinted on the heart’s 
memory of her, who, in full confi- 
dence of my affectionate sympathy, 
was wont to pour out to me her 
treasured recollections, with that 
careless effusion of feeling, in the 
indulgence of which the real 
mourner finds more relief than in 
a connected and formal narrative. 

To me, however, it has been a 
pleasing occupation to build up, as 
it were, from those unarranged frag- 
ments, a simple monument to the 
memory of Herbert Ross—a short 
record of the uneventful but pathe- 
tic passages of his brief earthly ca- 
reer. Turn from it, worldly, fashion- 
able reader! It would be to you 
tasteless and insipid, as simple cot- 
tage fare to the palate of an expe- 
rienced epicure—as a quiet country 
life, compared with your artificial 
system of society. Kind and gentle 
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reader !—you whose sensibility to 
the common pains and common plea- 
sures of your fellow-creatures, to 
their real joys and sorrows, is not 
yet vitiated by false excitement, or 
rendered callous by worldly selfish- 
ness—look with an indulgent eye 
over “ the short and simple annals” 
of a life which has left no trace on 
earth beside this humble record, and 
the tender reco}lections of a few un- 
forgetting hearts. It is, indeed, “ an 
owre true tale,” and I tell it you as 
“twas told to me,” (though not in 
regular sequence, ) as nearly as pos- 
sible in her words, whose language 
was that of the heart, and can hard- 
ly fail, therefore, of touching some 
sympathetic chord in yours. 

“My dear Herbert,” said Mrs 
Arden, “ entered upon the course 
of university studies, which was to 
complete his preparation for holy 
orders, with the fairest prospects— 
the happiest and purest views. His 
health, as you may remember, Mr 
Lindsay, had so materially impro- 
ved, during the latter part of our 
stay in Italy, and (as I wrote you) 
on our homeward voyage, as to af- 
ford reasonable ground for hope, 
that, when the tall and slender 
frame had attained its full stature, 
his constitution would have power 
to throw off any lurking taint of he- 
reditary malady, and settle into per- 
manent vigour. 

“*Fear not for me, my dear 
aunt,’ was his cheerful reply on 
the eve of his departure for Cam- 
bridge, to my reiterated charges 
about his health, and fond entreaties 
that he would not endanger it by 
too intense and unremitting applica- 
tion—‘ Fear not for me, my dear aunt, 
that I shall overtask myself; with 
the end for which I labour full in 
view, I shall find the path pleasant 
and the progress easy ; and for this 
frail frame of mine, already so won- 
derfully reinvigorated, if the master 
to whose service I devote myself 
has work for me to do, will he not 
supply “strength sufficient” for 
me?’ 

“ My heart sank within me as he 
spoke thus, for the deep flush that 
suffused his cheek, and the kind- 
ling lustre of his eye, were tokens 
fatally familiar to me. But if in- 
deed the fiat had gone forth, what 
human power could prevail against 
it? I committed him to God, and he 
departed. 
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“ During the early part of his first 
term, he continued to write me the 
most regular and comforting ac- 
counts of his perfect health—his 
moderation in study—(I feared no 
other excess on his part)—and of 
his allowing himself (in observance 
of the promise I had exacted) an 
ample portion of time for sleep and 
exercise. ‘ And yet, indeed, my 
dear aunt,’ he sometimes added, 
‘ you make me too slothful, too self- 
indulgent, and I believe unnecessari- 
ly so, for my serious occupations are 
those most delightful to me, and 
could not therefore be physically 
injurious, though permitted to en- 
croach a little upon those hours 
of sleep and idleness, which abstract 
such precious portions from the ir- 
redeemable account of time. But 
you have my promise, and I adhere 
to it faithfully.’ 

“ Alas! that he had continued to 
do so; but gradually, though he never 
relaxed in the frequency of writing, 
his letters became shorter and less 
satisfactory—rarely touching on, and 
at last wholly omitting, those minute 
personal details so deeply interest- 
ing to me; and when | questioned 
and even urged him on the subject, 
he briefly assured me he was ‘ Well, 
quite well;’ but no longer reiterated 
the pledge I had so fondly exacted. 
The inference was obvious. His 
ardent and enthusiastic nature had 
thrown off those shackles of pru- 
dential restraint, to which, for my 
sake only, he had submitted fora 
season, and from the acknowledg- 
ment of his tutor and other college 
friends I learnt, in confirmation of 
my fears, that his days and nights 
were devoted to the most intense 
application, with scarcely the inter- 
mission of a few hours grudgingly 
yielded to the demands of nature. 
* But his health continues, to all ap- 
pearance, uninjured, was the assu- 
rance added to these alarming re- 
ports. ‘ There are no indications of 
debility about him, of an overtasked 
mind, or a failing body—depend up- 
on it, you are distressing yourself 
without cause. He will live to rank 
high among the most distinguished 
for knowledge and usefulness.’ 

“] endeavoured to take comfort 
in these assurances and anticipa- 
tions of my dear Herbert's friends; 
but oh! how hollow are such com- 
forts to the heart of a mother who 
trembles for the life of a dear and 
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only child !—and was not Herbert as 
a son to me? 

**T was, however, sensible that far- 
ther importunity would but distress, 
without restraining him in his now 
determined career. ‘I kept silence,’ 
therefore, ‘though itwas pain and grief 
to me,’ on the unprofitable subject, 
and awaited with what composure I 
could assume the approaching va- 
cation, which would at least enable 
me to form my own judgment of the 
truth of those flattering assurances 
I had received from Kimself and 
others. 

“ He came, and the first day of 
his return relieved me from a load 
of apprehension. He looked almost 
as I could have desired, far better 
than I had hoped to see him. In per- 
son, indeed, still slender and flexile 
as a young cypress; but then his 
tall form had shot up some inches 
since our last parting; and if his 
complexion was still that of almost 
feminine delicacy, it could have ac- 
quired no healthful bronze during 
the course of his sedentary labours, 
and it augured well for the future, 
that at least his constitution did not 
appear to have lost ground in the 
severe ordeal to which it had been 
subjected. In mind and heart I 
found him as he had ever been— 
even as you remember him, Mr 
Lindsay, in the days of his beautiful 
boyhood. The purest, the most af- 
fectionate, the most endearing and 
interesting of created beings. And 
his intellectual powers, which were, 
I believe, of the first order, had ex- 
panded toa degree that surpassed 
even the sanguine expectations of 
his first tutor, our worthy rector, Mr 
Wilmot. 

“ The first few days of his return 
were devoted almost entirely to me, 
and to revisiting every spot of ‘dear 
Merivale,’ as he was ever wont to 
term the house I so fondly hoped he 
would inherit, which had been more 
particularly the scene of his boyish 
and youthful pleasures. But among 
them, his most cherished haunts 
were those associated with the me- 
mory of his lost sister—and often, 
during his stay at Merivale, would 
he steal away with his book to an 
arbour they had built together, from 
whence, over the sweetbrier- hedge 
which divided it from a small pad- 


dock, he could fondle and feed her 
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old white pony, who had his run 
fur life in luxurious idleness. 

“You have often smiled, Mr Lind- 
say, at the romantic fancies of ‘ the 
young dreamer,’ as you used to call 
my poor Herbert. You read him 
well; and the natural enthusiasm of 
his character, acquiring strength 
with years, and becoming more 
concentrated as it was more care- 
fully repressed, gained at last a 
morbid ascendency in the moral 
system. From his very infancy my 
Herbert, though at all times sweet- 
tempered, and often innocently gay 
and playful, was of a serious and 
thoughtful nature—loving to steal 
away by himself, and spent whole 
hours in the woods surrounding our 
house, or by the brook side, under 
pretence of angling. But his fish- 
ing-basket was brought home for 
the most part empty, and his tackle 
in a state little creditable to the 
young disciple of Isaac Walton, 
whose ‘Complete Angler’ was his 
darling companion; and contained 
evidence, on its fly-leaves and on 
every spot of blank paper, that the 
youthful fisherman was more emu- 
lous of his master’s poetic vein, than 
of proficiency in his favourite sport. 

“ But we seldom ventured to jest 
with him on the subject of his unsuc- 
cessful wanderings, or to pry into 
the innocent mystery of his poetic 
secrets—his heightened colour and 
often glistening eye evincing on such 
occasions that painful shyness so ge- 
nerally characteristie of deep and 
acute sensibility. Time and thought, 
and solitary studies, had but fed and 
concentrated the secret flame, feed- 
ing it with high hopes and lofty as- 
pirings, and glorious visions, but not 
of this world’s glories. 

“ We had not been long together 
before I began to perceive, that if 
no unfavourable change had taken 
place in Herbert’s bodily health, the 
tone of his mind had undergone al- 
teration (and that of a disquieting 
nature) during his college residence. 
There was an increased degree of 
excitability about him. He fell more 
frequently, even in the social circle, 
into fits of long and deep abstrac- 
tion; and if an opportunity occurred, 
seldom failed to steal away to his 
books or solitary musings, and I was 
not long in discovering that some 
change had taken place in his reli- 
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gious views, and in the sober and 
rational purpose with which he had 
hitherto looked forward to his sacred 
destination. 

“I found that his few college asso- 
ciates had been selected among a 
set of persons assuming to them- 
selves the designation of ‘ serious 
young men;’ and that with a little 
knot of these—highly gifted and 
of unquestionable moral character, 
though far gone in Calvinistic error 
—Herbert Sad associated himself, 
not only during his short intervals 
of relaxation, but in theological stu- 
dies and religious exercises, the 
fruit of which intercourse had been 
to unsettle and perplex his mind, 
exciting in it doubts and scruples, 
not only on doctrinal points, but re- 
specting the justifiableness of enter- 
ing upon the ministry with any con- 
tingent views of temporal advantage 
—the presentation to the small living 
of Merivale having been promised to 
Herbert by the relation in whose gift 
it was, after his decision on taking 
holy orders, and it was in fact held for 
him by our friend Mr Wilmot until 
such time as he should be qualified to 
take upon himself the sacred respon- 
sibility. Except the small estate of 
Merivale, I had little in my power 
to bequeath to my adopted son— 
whose trifling patrimonial inheri- 
tance would have been insufficient 
to enable him to reside in that en- 
deared home, without the additional 
income of the living in question. 
The unsolicited and unexpected 


promise had been accepted by my 
dear Herbert with ardent gratitude, 
for on the prospect so extended. to 
him, how many and how delightful 
were the paths of spiritual and tem- 

ral usefulness that would lay be- 


fore him. With a heart and head 
full of these pure hopes and pious 
views, he went to college. Alas! 
that the intervention of mistaken 
zeal should have disturbed the moral 
calm based on so irreproachable a 
purpose. 

“It was with considerable uneasi- 
ness that I became gradually aware 
of the mischief fermenting in his 
ardent and enthusiastic mind, and I 
lost no time in communicating to 
Mr Wilmot the result of my obser- 
vations. He entered warmly into 
my fears and feelings, and from that 
time Jost no opportunity of being 
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alone with his late pupil, and of 
engaging him in confidential dis- 
cussion of his newly conceived 
doubts and conscientious scruples. 
Herbert had always felt great attach- 
ment, and entertained high respect 
for his venerable instructor, know- 
ing him to be indeed the faithful and 
zealous servant of his Heavenly Mas- 
ter. This renewed intercourse be- 
tween tutor and pupil was there- 
fore not uninfluential with the latter, 
and I parted with him, on his return 
to Cambridge, with sanguine hope 
that the happier frame of mind and 
fixedness m5 aco he had latterly 
regained, would not again be dis- 
turbed or shaken by the wild and 
speculative theories of that ‘ zeal 
without experience’ so generally 
tending towards dangerous error— 
fanaticism, or infidelity. 

“ Too soon, however, the constrain- 
ed and ambiguous style of his let- 
ters gave me reason to fear that he 
was relapsing into his former state 
of disquietude, and my reawakened 
anxiety was cruelly aggravated by 
the report of two young cantabs, 
with whom I found myself in com- 
pany at the house of a neighbouring 
gentleman. They spoke in terms of 
high respect and encomium of the 
moral and intellectual qualities of 
my dear Herbert, but lamented that, 
at his first entrance in the univer- 
sity, he had been thrown into the 
society of a set of men, who, how- 
ever distinguished by their abilities, 
and sincere in their religious pro- 
fession, were far gone in sectarian 
errors, and justly amenable to the 
charge of pharasaical presumption 
in their outward assumption of pe- 
culiar sanctity and seriousness, and 
of a conventional language, by which, 
as by a sort of freemasonry, they 
distinguished the individuals of their 

arty. 

“ With the most talented and dis- 
ye of these young aspirants, 
a Mr Melcomb, Herbert had linked 
himself in intimate friendship ; and 
I heard with dismay, that the for- 
mer, having in his own case given 
up high expectations in the church, 
with the purpose of devoting him- 
self to missionary labours in far 
distant lands, was using his power- 
ful influence with my nephew to 
detach him from the rationally pious 
views with which he had hitherto 
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looked forward to ordination, and 
associate him in his own projected 
wanderings. 

“ In aggravation of this disquieting 
intelligence, I gathered from the 
reluctant avowals of my young in- 
formants, that many persons of Her- 
bert’s general acquaintance, them- 
selves included, had been of late 
struck by his personal alteration, 
and the strong indications of over 
excitement and feverish illness 
which had been for some time past 
apparent in him. 

“ You may better imagine than I 
can describe the thoughts and feel- 
ings with which I returned to my 
home that night; and penned before 
I slept (or rather before I sought 
my sleepless bed) a note to the 
good man, so affectionately interest- 
ed for Herbert, to whom I had re- 
sorted in my former gap re- 
a the favour of an early visit 
from him the day ensuing. He 
found me almost incapable, from 
agitation, of explaining to him my 
renewed cause for anxiety, so fear- 
fully had it been increased by the 
contents of a letter, brought by that 
morning’s post. A few straggling 
lines in an unsteady hand, which I 
could scarcely recognise as that of 
my poor Herbert, informed me, with 
affectionate precaution, that he was 
ill—* very ill, certainly—but he 
hoped not dangerously—and that— 
at all events—if—even—’ And 
then broke off abruptly the almost 
illegible scrawl, to which Mr L., his 
friendly tutor, had subjoined the 
distressing information that my poor 
nephew’s affectionate endeavour to 
communicate the tidings of his ill- 
ness to me in his own handwriting, 
had been arrested, by a violent 
paroxysm of the disease, which had 
assumed the formidable character of 
brain fever. Under such circum- 
stances, there needed not the cau- 
tiously worded intimation with which 
Mr L.’s postscript concluded to 
make me fully aware of my poor 
Herbert’s imminent danger, or to 
decide me on setting out for Cam- 
bridge within two hours from the 
receipt of that terrible letter, accom- 
panied by Mr Wilmot, who hastily 
made his arrangements for the jour- 
n 


ey. 

“T will not‘attempt to describe the 
feelings with, which I drew near the 
place and moment which were to 
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end my dread uncertainty as to the 
one great question ‘life or death ?” 
That answered by the blessed words 
—‘He still lives’—I could gather 
little more to cheer or to encourage 
me in the after report of the medical 
men who were in attendance on my 
poor sufferer. For more than ten 
agonizing days he struggled on 
through alternate stages of fierce 
delirium and death-like stupor. But 
the crisis was favourable. The fe- 
ver was at length subdued, and 
though reduced to a state of more 
than infant weakness, my Herbert 
was pronounced out of actual dan- 

er, and his ultimate restoration to 

e mainly dependent on the care 
which should be taken, during a 
tedious convalescence, to keep him 
in a state of perfect wonanialiae of 
mind and body. Immediately on 
our arrival at Cambridge, he had 
been removed, by consent of his 
physician, to a private lodging, and 
I was the more thankful for this ar- 
rangement, when it became a point 
of the first importance to guard him 
from the slightest agitation—and 
from every sight or sound, object or 
person, in the remotest degree likely 
to produce it. Among the many 
and frequent enquiries for my poor 
Herbert, his friend Mr Melcomb was 
the most constant, and certainly not 
the least anxiously interested. Du- 
ring the season of pressing and immi- 
nent danger, I had had neither 
thought nor moment to spare from 
the one engrossing object; but when 
the dread crisis had terminated in a 
favourable change, 1 saw Mr Mel- 
comb, and though in several subse- 
quent interviews with him I found 
myself, in spite of preconceived 
opinion, irresistibly charmed by 
his amiable and engaging manners, 
characterised though they were by 
the conventional language of his 
party; and though I did full justice 
to his purity of intention, intellec- 
tual powers, and sincere. affection 
for my nephew, I felt but the more 
confirmed in my determination to 
prevent if possible all intercourse 
between him and Herbert, during 
the interval that must still elapse 
before the latter should have regain- 
ed sufficient strength to warrant his 
removal to Merivale. 

“ As my nephew slowly revived to 
consciousness of his late danger 
and his actual state, and began to 
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make faint enquiries for those who 
he was well assured had been 
kindly concerned about him, I did 
not feel myself justified in with- 
holding from him the knowledge, 
that his friend Mr Melcomb had 
been among the most anxious of the 
daily enquirers. Reluctantly I pro- 
nounced the name—and fearfully 
awaited the remark or request it 
might call forth. But it was heard 
in silence—only with a deep sigh, 
and an almost imperceptible motion 
of the lips—and after a moment, the 
invalid half turned round upon his 
pillow, softly murmuring to himself, 
*Poor Melcomb! it is all over now;’ 
and then, as if exhausted by this 
feeble effort, he closed his eyes, and 
spoke no more for hours. 

“ Neither, for many days, did he 
renew the subject, which I by no 
means felt it incumbent on me to 
remind him of, though Mr Melcomb 
began to plead with increased ur- 
gency for admittance to his friend’s 
sick chamber. 

“ Our medical advisers, however, 
(having necessarily been made 
aware of Herbert's peculiar circum- 
stances,) declared unbesitatingly, 
their opinion that strong and long 
continued over-excitement and agi- 
tation of mind, acting on a most ex- 
citable constitution, had brought on 
the so nearly fatal crisis; and that 
his life and reason still hung in such 
uneven balance, that the slightest jar 
might be partially or wholly fatal. 
‘Let him,’ they said, ‘see no one 
but yourself, and his worthy old tu- 
tor who has shared your anxious task, 
during the short remainder of his 
present stay at Cambridge—and the 
moment he can be moved with 
safety, take him back with you to the 
home of his youth, and keep him 
there—far from this place and from 
his late associates—until he shall at 
least have recovered as much physi- 
cal health as may be accompanied, 
we will hope, by a moral tone less 
morbidly liable than at present to 
injurious influence.’ 

“The first part of this friendly ad- 
vice I cautiously communicated to 
the dear patient, and unspeakably 
was my mind relieved when he 
calmly replied, after a pause of deep 
reflection—‘ Be it so, my dear aunt. 
Tell this to Melcomb. Tell him it 
may be better we should Nor MEET 
wow. Hereafter—if my life should 
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be prolonged—but not now—not yet. 
—Tell him he shal] hear from me 
when I can guide a pen firmly, and 
write calmly—and till then, and for 
ever—God bless him |’ 

“ We were at length permitted to 
depart, and by short and slow stages 
our dear charge was safely conveyed 
to Merivale, and I had the comfort 
of seeing him once more established 
in our pleasant home. Still so lan- 
guid and enfeebled as to require 
support in his few steps from the 
carriage to the hall door, he stopt on 
the familiar threshold, and looked 
about him with an expression so 
peculiar, so made up of quiet glad- 
ness and gratitude, and other 
thoughts, not of this world surely, 
that it struck to my heart a shud- 
dering consciousness of the feelings 
and forebodings then passing in his, 
and the words with which | would 
have welcomed him home again, 
died inaudible on my lips. 

“So tedious and almost imper- 
ceptible was his progress towards 
recovery, that I should scarcely have 
ascertained it, but by comparison of 
its weekly stages; from his first 
removal from the couch in his own 
dressing room to that in my boudoir 
for a few afternoon hours, to his 
re-establishment at his favourite bay 
window in the library and general 
resumption of all his in-door habits. 
The regaining of farther liberty was 
still, we saw, to be a work of time, 
and the patient invalid murmured 
not that his enjoyment of out-door 
exercise was long restricted to car- 
riage airings and a few turns at 
intervals on the broad gravel walk 
under our south windows. 

“ As the summer advanced, how- 
ever—the last year’s summer—his 
amendment more visibly progressed, 
and I should have looked forward 
with sanguine expectation to his 
perfect restoration, but for a mys- 
terious something—an indefinable 
change in his general manner—in 
the expression of his countenance, 
and even in the.tone of his voice— 
which filled me with vague uneasi- 
ness, and fears I scarcely dared to 
analyze. 

“ Mild and thoughtful had been at 
all times my Herbert’s character, 
but innocently cheerful too, and en- 
thusiastically ardent in all his favou- 
rite pursuits—and it had been his 
delight especially to talk over with 
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me (his confidant from childhood) 
all his hopes of happiness and use- 
fulness in that station of life which 
had been so entirely the selection of 
his heart and judgment. From the 
period of our return home he never 
on any occasion reverted to the 
subject, or made allusion to his 
earthly future; and if any observa- 
tion in reference to it was made 
by myself or others, he either 
eluded it by some slight vague 
answer, or let it pass unnoticed, but 
by the shade of deeper seriousness 
which at such times fell on his 
thoughtful brow, and by a faint and 
sickly smile I now and then detected 
on his pale lips—perceptible perhaps 
to myself only, but how keen is the 
eye of anxious tenderness! Neither 
did he voluntarily take part in any 
general conversational topics or 
discussion of passing events,whether 
of local or national interest. He 


seemed like one who, having no part 
to play on life’s busy stage, desired 
as much as possible to shut out even 
its distant murmurs, und to take no 
cognisance of ‘chance or change,’ 
beyond the circle of his own home 


and the world of his own heart. 
Within that small circle he had 
become more and more endeared to 
every living being during the sea- 
son of his protracted feebleness 
and dependence; so beautiful and 
touching was his heavenly sweetness 
of temper, his unalterable patience 
and his affectionate gratitude for 
every little attention or required 
service rendered to him by myself, 
his kind old tutor, or the faithful 
servants who had lived with me 
before his birth, and had taken their 
part in the care of himself and his 
little sister, when the infant orphans 
were brought from the house of 
mourning and death to the shelter 
of my roof, in prattling unconscious- 
ness of their irreparable loss. 

“ For each and every one of those 
humble friends Herbert had ever a 
kind word or smile, a grateful ex- 
pression, or some familiar question 
when they approached him, even 
with that officiousness of over- 
anxiety so trying to irritable invalids; 
and for my sake, he would at all 
times throw aside his book, or rouse 
himself from his deepest abstractions 
—but it was evident he made the 
effort for my sake only, and that the 
solitary musings to which he had 
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been ever addicted were become 
the cherished and abiding habit of 
his mind. 

“ Often have I sat for hours, os- 
tensibly occupied with my book or 
needlework, but in reality watching 
the varying expression of his coun. 
tenance, as he lay back in his Jarge 
reading-chair in the library window 
—an open volume in his hands, but 
his eyes seldom directed to its pages, 
or apparently fixed on any external 
object, except that, when they some- 
times wandered to the scene with- 
out, a moist film would gather over 
the dark blue orbs, and, after closing 
them for a few moments, their long 
black lashes would be fringed with 
tears—ah! with what feelings have 
I watched that eloquent silence— 
how fearfully have I conjectured the 
thoughts with which he had been 
contemplating the scene of his ear- 
liest pleasures. Had they been oc- 
cupied solely with associations of 
the past? the memory of his sweet 
sister and her foreign grave? or min- 
gled with such feelings as cause the 
eye to linger fondly on objects it 
shall not long behold? I shrank from 
my own thoughts; and, after all, I 
believed, I hoped, he was doing well, 
and no dreaded, well-known symp- 
tom had yet warned me of his real 
danger. But this poor hope, this 
almost wilful delusion, was soon to 
be withdrawn, and for ever. As yet, 
I had not acquired courage closely 
to question Herbert’s skilful and at- 
tentive medical adviser. But his 
visits, I observed, were longer and 
more frequent ; and methought there 
was a shade of deeper seriousness 
upon his countenance after those 
lengthened conferences. ‘ I will 
speak to him—I will question him 
to-morrow’ was, day after day, my 
self-engagement ; ‘ but, after all, 
there can be no serious alteration 
for the worse. He does not lose 
strength—he has no cough,’ was the 
miserable sophistry with which, from 
day to day, | still protracted my en- 
quiry. 

“ Since our return home from 
Cambridge, Herbert had received 
two letters from his friend Mr Mel- 
comb. He had read, and re-read 
them, with evidently deep interest ; 
for during the perusal the faint co- 
lour of his cheek would come and 

, and he would sigh and shake his 
cod, murmuring to himself inayy 
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dible words. I observed this emo- 
tion with no little anxiety, but was 
scarcely more relieved than surpri- 
sed when it became evident that he 
was in no haste at least to answer 
these agitating communications. At 
last, on my return from a round of 
country visits, I found him one morn- 
ing in the act of sealing letters, one 
of which was directed to his friend. 

“ He seemed exhausted, as if by 
an unusual effort, and said faintly, 
as he pushed the letters from hin— 
* Thank God, it is written! My poor 
Melcomb !’—There had always been 
a sort of restraint between us on the 
subject of this friendship, and Her- 
bert had never, since his return, 
named Melcomb to me; but now, 
raising his eyes to mine, after that 
short soliloquy, he said, as if invi- 
ting my attention—* You could not 
but like Melcomb, my dear aunt, 
even for the little you saw of him at 
Cambridge. You must have loved 
him, had you known him as I do.’ 
I freely acknowledged the favour- 
able impression made on me by his 
friend’s engaging manners and evi- 
dent powers of mind, at the same 
time cautiously adverting to those 
characteristic peculiarities of style 
and expression which, even in the 
short time we were together, afford- 
ed me sufficient corroboration of the 
reports which had represented him 
to be a dangerous intimate for one 
80 inexperienced—so enthusiastic 
and warm-hearted as my dear Her- 
bert. 

“ He sighed, and for a moment 
seemed lost in thought. Then again, 
looking up at me, he rejoined, ‘ Per- 
haps you wasright, my dear aunt—my 
more than mother! You have known 
your poor Herbert long and well— 
the idle dreamer—the fond visionary! 
And yet before I went to Cambridge, 
and for some time afterwards, I be- 
lieve I was for a time in the safe and 
—— path. My poor Melcomb! he 
loved me sincerely, and yet I was so 
much his inferior in every thing. 
His views were so beautiful—so hol 


—so single—so self-sacrificing! all 
I had previously entertained appear- 
ed to me so poor, and cold, and self- 
ish on comparison—and yet, on some 
points, his were awful tenets! I could 
neither entirely embrace, nor satisfy 
myself they were altogether erro- 


neous. The struggle was too hard 
for this poor head and this weak 
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frame of mine, and both gave way.— 
But, thank God,’ he continued, after 
a pause of deep emotion, ‘all is well 
with me now—all is peace! In that 
first portion of my tedious conva- 
lescence, during which the mental 
powers as wellas the physical were, to 
all appearance, reduced to a state of 
perfect inanition, while I lay in seem- 
ing unconsciousness of ali external 
things, my mind was dealing with it- 
self, or rather the spirit of truth and 
love was at work within me,rebuking, 
chastening, composing, healing, and 
I awoke from that blessed trance 
with a determination to shun for the 
future all unprofitable enquiries into 
mysteries too deep and high for hu- 
man comprehension—to lay aside 
(at least for a long season) all works 
of controversial divinity, and to turn 
in all my doubts and difficulties to 
this book only—this blessed Book !’ 
and, with an upward glance of ado- 
ring gratitude, he let fall his out- 
spread hand on the Bible which lay 
beside his writing-desk. 

** There was that in the solemn 
fervour of his looks and language 
which awed and calmed, while it af- 
fected me profoundly, and I could 
only lean forward insilence,and press 
my lips to the thin pale hand that 
rested on the sacred volume; but 
my dear Herbert saw, as I lifted up 
my face, that it was wet with tears. 
Then it was that, drawing his chair 
close to mine and taking my hand 
in both his, he began his task of ten- 
der preparation. For what! Oh, 
Heavens! the agony of that moment! 
What words, however cautious, could 
communicate, without piercing my 
very heart, the knowledge that his 
days were numbered—that for many 
weeks the dreaded disease had de- 
clared itself by such symptoms as, 
being made known to our anxious 
medical friend, had caused that omi- 
nous shade of increased seriousness in 
hiskind face, which Ihad read so fear- 
fully, but shrank from interpreting. 

‘**Tt is even so, my aunt,’ said the 
beloved one, when 1 regained suffi- 
cient self-command to control the 
outward token of anguish. ‘ It is 
even so; and already, as you may 
have observed, I have bid farewell 
to the world: and now, but for the 
pain of leaving you, I could rejoice 
that my hour is nigh. And yet— 
dreamer that I am!—I /ad looked 
forward to many sweet and pleasant 
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passages in this life! To many days 
of faithful ministration and varied 
usefulness in my appointed station. 
To some dear future home among 
those I was leading heavenward, 
shared perhaps by - - - = but 
his will be done. arthly love 
might have more than divided this 
weak heart with him, whose right 
is all: Or again, the infirm mind 
might have wandered into danger- 
ous paths, and the excitable spirit 
have been deluded by “ vain ima- 
ginings.” It is in mercy that I am 
called thus early to rejoin my sweet 
sister.’ And his voice faltered as he 
uttered the last words, and sank into 
a low inward articulation, as if re- 
plying to his own thoughts, when he 
continued, after a moment’s pause 
—‘ And what matters it that our 
dust may not mingle in the same 
grave, when the spirit shall be re- 
united in eternity ? 

“ He had let fall my hand while 
uttering the last sentence, and sank 
back in his chair with closed eyes— 
as if for the moment abstracted from 
all consciousness of my presence 
and of the painful task he had un- 
dertaken. But recalled to a sense 
of my distress by the sound of a 
half suppressed sob, he started from 
his reclining posture, and with a 
tender and almost a cheerful smile, 
again took my hand, and affection- 
ately kissing it, said—‘ But, beloved 
aunt! though I thought it best to 
acquaint you myself with what you 
could not have remained in igno- 
rance of much longer, I have not 
told you that the time of our separa- 
tion is immediately at hand: Many, 
many months—nay longer still—you 
may have to watch over the charge 
you will never feel to be a burden. 
Let us pass together my remaining 
portion of time like friends who are 
preparing to part but for a season; 
the one for another hemisphere to 
make ready for the joyful coming 
of her who was left behind. You 
will take comfort and support your- 
self for my sake, and God will sup- 
port us both.’ 

“I felt that he was right—that for 
his sake I must not yield myself up 
to selfish sorrow: there would be 
much to do and to suffer, and I must 
brace myself for the appointed trial. 
I sought the solitude of my cham- 
ber and was ‘still’ but not alone : 
—and when my dear Herbert and I 
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met —_ in the drawing-room be- 
fore dinner, I was able to meet his 
look of kind solicitude with one 
which assured him of my regained 
composure. 

“ My next day’s conference with 
Kendrick (our medical friend) too 
fully confirmed Herbert's communi- 
cation. But on my pressing him on 
the subject—alas! the heart-sicken- 
ing forlorn hope—of change of air— 
of climate—he gave his ready ac- 
quiescence to our removal for the 
approaching winter to some warm 
sheltered station on our own sea 
coast—Herbert having premised his 
unconquerable repugnance to leave 
England. 

“T fear that if the dear being had 
been left to the guidance of his own 
wishes, he would thankfully have 
chosen to remain at Merivale—to 
dwell with his last looks on familiar 
objects and endeared scenes, and 
enjoying that sacredness of repose, 
inviolate only in the sanctuary of 
Home. But not fora moment did 
he contest the point on which he 
saw my trembling anxiety. He 
faintly smiled indeed when I ven- 
tured to hint at hopes beyond the 
mere procrastination of the dreaded 
event; but that he admitted might 
(God willing) be effected by the 
proposed plan, and he gave his 
cheerful assent for our immediate 
departure, the autumn being already 
far advanced, for Torquay, which 
was the place fixed on for our win- 
ter sojourn. 

“ My old butler, Johnson, preceded 
us, to engage a habitation, and make 
suitable arrangements for the parti- 
cular accommodation and comfort of 
my dear invalid, and we had every 
reason, on our arrival, to be satisfied 
with the result of his mission. 

* He had taken for us one of two 
houses, built under the shelter of a 
wall of living rock, which by its 
gentle curvature completely -pro- 
tected them from the north and east, 
and partly from even the western 
breezes, while its whole front lay 
open to the sunny south ; the silver 
sands, to which a grass slope de- 
scended from the broad terrace-walk 
which ran along the verandah, and 
the deep blue sea, glancing with 
innumerable sails. 

‘** We reached our marine villa to- 
wards the close of a beautiful Sep- 
tember afternoon; and Herbert, who 
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had borne the journey wonderfully 
well, looked round him, as we took 
possession, with such sweet con- 
tentment in his face, as communi- 
cated to my heart a sense of glad- 
ness that would have been a/most 
hope, if I had dared to encourage 
the fond whisperer. 

“Very soon my dear invalid was 
seated at one of the French win- 
dows, which opened into the broad 
veranda throughout the length of 
two adjoining rooms. 

“ The late autumn noon was still 
and warm as a bright summer even- 
ing ; and the measured plash of the 
long ridgy waves, as they stole softly 
over the glittering sands, and slug- 
gishly retired, came pleasantly upon 
the traveller’s ear, still ringing with 
the sound of grinding wheels and 
clattering hoofs. 

“ The house taken for us was only 
let occasionally by the gentleman 
whose property it was, and the ve- 
randa was tastefully decorated with 
fine vases and beautiful exotics. 
Close to the open window, at which 
Herbert had seated himself, stood a 
noble orange tree, gorgeous with 
golden fruit and snowy blossoms. 
Of these, a few petals were wafted 
towards him by a wandering breeze, 
and as their odour stole over his sen- 
ses, I saw his countenance change, 
and his eyes fill with tears. I drew 
near, and kissed his forehead in si- 
lence, but our eyes met, and we 
needed not to tell each other to what 
far distant land our thoughts had 
wandered. 

“ Looking earnestly for a moment 
on a small gold hoop which encircled 
the little finger of his left hand, he 
pressed his lips to it, and said, ‘I 
took this ring from her dead finger 
—our mother’s wedding ring—let 
it not be withdrawn from mine, for 
I am the last of my race. Living, I 
would never have parted with it, but 
for one purpose - -------- Do 
you know, my dear aunt,’ he con- 
tinued, with a quick inflexion of 
voice, as he looked up half-smiling 
in my face, ‘I had the strangest 
dream about this ring the night be- 
fore we left Merivale. One of my 
* poetic visions” you would call it, 
and truth to tell, 1 had been recrea- 
ting that evening with my favourite 
Thalaba. Well, you shall hear as how 
in this my dream | found myself (how 
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brought thither I know not) in the 
chancel of a strange church, all hung 
with black, and so dimly lighted, that 
nothing was distinctly visible but the 
altar, on which flamed two of those 
immense wax tapers which are used 
in the pageant of a corpse lying in 
state. The table was spread as for 
a solemn ceremony, and before it, 
fronting the rails, stood a tall figure, 
attired rather as a monk than as a 
Protestant clergyman, for he worea 
loose black robe, with a hood or 
cowl, which was drawn over his head 
and face. But, open in his hands, 
was our book of Common Prayer, 
from which, in a voice so deep and 
hollow, that it sounded as if ascend- 
ing from the vaults beneath, he was 
reading, what I knew by some mys- 
terious perception not connected 
with the sense of hearing, to be the 
marriage ceremony, and though un- 
conscious how all had come to pass, 
I felt neither surprise nor perplexity 
at the circumstances in which I 
found myself, kneeling on the altar 
steps beside a female figure, covered 
from head to foot with a thick 
white veil. I was sensible that the 
relation in which we thus knelt to- 
gether was that of bridegroom and 
bride, but when I stretched forth my 
hand, by a sort of mechanical im- 
pulse, to take hers as the rite pro- 
ceeded, I felt no horror at the con- 
tact, though the hand which met 
mine from beneath the folds of the 
thick veil was cold and clammy like 
that of a corpse, and the nails of the 
small taper fingers were purpled and 
shrunken. Well, dear aunt, you 
shudder, but I did not, nor shrank 
from my veiled bride. There were 
shadowy forms near us — behind 
and on either side—but I knew not 
by whom that chilly hand was placed 
in mine, nor do I remember hearing 
distinctly the solemn question, nor 
articulating the affirmative, “I will.” 
But somehow the assent was asked 
and given on either part, and when 
the time came for placing the ring 
on the bride’s finger, I transferred to 
it this very ring drawn from my own 
—my mother’s wedding-ring—and 
no sooner was the pledge given, than 
a bell tolled, (a funeral bell,) the ta- 
pers flared up to the vaulted roof, 
and the officiating priest stood before 
us disrobed of his sable vestments. 
It was Azrael, the Angel of Death.’” 
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A SUMMARY OF THE TIMES 
IN NURSERY RHYMES. 


Scens—A half finished Wall, behind which is seen the Church Tower standing. 


Tuis is the wall the Whigs built— 
These the block-héads 
That were batter’d to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 


This is Earl Grey, who began the wall, 
But dropp’d down his trowel for fear of a fall, 
When his ’prentice lads, with sneering and scoff, 
Push’d down the ladder and kick’d him off— 
That all the block-heads 
Might be batter’d to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 


This is little John, who carried the hod, 
And feared for his life the School-master’s rod, 
And with very weak voice, like a pea in a pod, 
Was spokesman for Grey, who began the wall, 
But dropp’d down his trowel for fear of a fall, 
When the ’prentice lads, with scorn and scoff, 
Push’d down the ladder and kick’d him off— 
That all the block-heads 
Might be batter’d to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 


This is the “ Schoolmaster ” “ all abroad,” 
That plotted, and raved, and bullied, and jaw’d, 
And so thought the King might be overaw’d 
When he flung down his bags, 
And ordered his nags— - 
And anew begg’d for place, but was voted outlaw’ d, 
That made little John laugh, who carried the hod, 
And fear’d for his life the Schoolmaster’s rod, 
And with very weak voice, like a pea in a pod, 
Was spokesman to Grey, who began the wall, 
But left off his work, for fear of a fall, 
When the ’prentice lads, with a bitter scoff, 
Kick’d down the ladder, and tumbled him off— 
That all the block-heads 
Might be batter’d to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 


This is Lord Palmerston, Talleyrand’s pet, 
His monkey, his Cupid, he kept in his net, 
And clipp’d his wings, 
That in leading strings 
He should only dance the French minuet, 
That made the pedantics 
Be turned into antics, 
Of the silly old Schoolmaster all abroad, 
That plotted and raved, and bullied and jaw’d, 
And thought the good King would be overaw’d— 
When he flung down his bags, 
And order'’d his nags— 
And anew begg’d for place, but was voted outlaw’d, 
That made little John laugh, who carried the hod, 
And ate his own words, at the Schoolmaster’s rod, 
And with very weak voice, like a pea in a pod, 
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Was spokesman to Grey, who began the wall, 
But would not go on, for he fear’d a fall, 
When his ’prentice lads, with a hem and a cough, 
Wink’d at each other and kick’d him off— 
That all the block-heads 
Might be batter’d to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 


This is O’Connell, the Beggarman big, 
Who took from the poor potato and pig, 
Who said, six hundred thieves, 
With nobody’s leaves, 
Had broke into the house, or dropp’d down from the eaves, 
Though ’tis very well known, 
There are forty alone, 
And that he is the chief, they all men of his own, 
That now bullied the Whigs, now kept them in play, 
And all nothing loath 
To take davy and oath, 
Though they care not a straw for either or both, 
And made them compound for two murders a-day, 
To fill Beggarman’s purse, 
His country’s sad curse, 
With Papists and Priests 
That deem a man’s life of less worth than a beast’s— 
Little thought of by Palmerston, Cupid, pet, 
So pleased to be dangled in Talleyrand’s net, 
Who clipp’d his wings, 
That in leading strings, 
He might make him dance his own minuet, 
That made the pedantics 
Be turn’d into antics, 
Of the crazy Ex-Chancellor, really “ abroad,” 
Who plotted, and raved, and with sarcasm jaw’d, 
And thought the king would be overaw’d— 
So he flung down his bags, 
And order’d his nags, 
Then petition’d for place, but was voted out-Jaw’d, 
That made little John laugh, who carried the hod, 
Aud ate his own words, at the Schoo]master’s rod, 
And with pee-wit voice, like a pea in a pod, 
Was spokesman to Grey who began the wall, 
But would not go on for fear of a fall ; 
When his ’prentice lads, with scorn and scoff, 
Upset the ladder and kick’d him off, 
That all the block-heads, 
Might be batter’d to shreds, 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 


This is poor Littleton “ indiscreet,” 
That, with hatching strange eggs, on his go-between legs 
Could not stand upright, so fell at the feet 
Of Grey and O’Connell, that both cried, Cheat— 
Well whipp’d by O’Connell, the Beggarman big, 
Who took the poor man’s potato and pig, 
And said, six hundred thieves, 
With nobody’s leaves, 
Had broke into the house, and then laugh’d in their sleeves, 
Though ’tis very well known, 
There were forty alone, 
And all of them rascally men of his own, 
And all nothing loath 
To take davy and oath, 
Though they cared not a straw for one or both, 
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That bullied the Whigs with absolute sway, 
And made them compound for two murders a-day, 
To fill Beggarman’s purse, 
The country’s dire curse, 
With Papists and Priests, 
That look on man’s life as less worth than a beast’s, 
Little heeded by Palmerston, Cupid, pet, 
So pleased to be dangled in Talleyrand’s net, 
That had clipp’d his wings, 
That in leading-strings 
He might teach him to dance the minuet, 
That made the pedantics 
Fantastical antics, 
Of the singular Chancellor, gone abroad, 
Who plotted his under- plots, bullied, and jaw’d, 
And thought the King he had overaw’d, 
When he flung down the bags, 
And ordered his nags, 
But turn’d back for place, though really outlaw’d, 
That made little John laugh, who carried the hod, 
And terribly fear’d the Schoolmaster's rod, 
When with feeble voice, like a pea in a pod, 
He was spokesman for Grey, who began the wall, 
But left off the work for fear of a fall, 
When his ’prentice lads, with scorn and scoff, 
Kick’d down the ladder, and push’d him off— 
That all the block-heads 
Might be batter’d to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 


This is Lord Durham, with mustard jole, 
Half yellow with bile, half black with coal, 
That the Rads really think, 
In his pride and his ire, 
Spits Beelzebub’s fire, : 
And some of them tremble, and some of them blink, 
At the brimstone, all ready to plunge from the briuk, 
That would make e’en poor Littleton seem discreet, 
That hatch’d such strange eggs—till his go-between legs 
Couldn’t keep him upright, so he fell at the feet 
Of Grey and O’Connell, when both cried, Cheat— 
Well scourg’d by O'Connell, the Beggarman big, 
Who took the poor Papists’ potato and pig, 
And said six hundred thieves, 
With nobody’s leaves, 
Had broke into the House, or dropp’d in through the eaves, 
Though ’tis very well known, 
There were forty alone, 
And that he was their chief, they men of his own, 
And all nothing loath 
To take davy or oath, 
Tho’ they cared not one straw for either or both, 
That bullied the Whigs, and kept them in play, 
And made ’em compound for two murders a-day, 
To fill Beggarman’s purse, 
And raise up the sad curse, 
The Papistical Priests, 
That deem a man’s life of less worth than a beast’s, 
Not thought of by Palmerston, Cupid, pet, 
So pleased to be dangled in Tulleyrand’s net, 
That clipp’d his wings, 
That in leading-strings 
He might make him dance the French minuet, 
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That made the pedantics 
Fantastical antics, 
Of the Chancellor Schoolmaster all abroad, 
Who plotted and fail’d, and so bullied and jaw’d, 
When he thought the King would be overaw’d, 
When he bang’d the bags, 
And ordered his nags— 
But petitioned for place—and was voted outlaw’d— 
That made little John laugh, who had carried the hod— 
For he didn’t now fear the Schoolmaster’s rod— 
That with feeblest voice, like a pea in a pod, 
Had been spokesman to Grey, who began the wall, 
But wouldn’t go on for fear of a fall, 
When his ’prentice lads, with a bitter scoff, 
Push’d down the ladder, and slid him of— 
That all the block-heads 
Might be batter'd to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 


This is the Member what crows like cocks, 
That the Whigs declared was the populi voz, 
That ever should sound, though Tories said no, 
Till all that is noble and great be brought low 
To the dunghill, where radical bantams might crow— 
The Rads of Lord Durham, with mustard jole, 
Yellow with bile, and black with coal, 
That the vagabonds think, 
In his pride and his ire, 
Spits Beelzebub’s fire, 
And some of them tremble, some roar and yet blink 
At the brimstone, all ready to plunge from the brink— 
That would make even Littleton seem discreet, 
That with hatching strange eggs, on his go-between legs 
Could no longer stand upright, but fell at the feet 
Of Grey and O'Connell, who cried out, Cheat— 
Scourged sore by O’Connell, the Beggarman big, 
Who took the poor Papists’ potato and pig— 
Who said six hundred thieves, 
With nobody’s leaves, 
Had broke into the house, or dropped in from the eaves, 
Tho’ ’tis very well known, 
There were forty alone, 
And all of them well chosen men of his own, 
And all nothing loath 
To take davy and oath, 
Tho’ they cared not one straw for either or both— 
That bullied the Whigs, and kept them ina play, 
And made them compound for two murders a-day, 
To fill Beggarman’s purse, 
And what is much worse, 
Raise Romanist Priests, 
Who value the life of a man as a beast’s, 
Not dream’d of by Palmerston, Cupid, pet, 
So pleased to be dangled in Talleyrand’s net, 
Who clipp’d his wings, 
Aud in leading-strings 
Taught him to dance his French minuet, 
That made the pedantics 
Fantastical antics, 
Of the very odd Chancellor, really abroad, 
Who plotted in vain, and bullied and jaw’d, 
And thought the King would be overaw’d— 
When he beat the bags, 
Then ordered his nags, 
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But turn’d back to say—am I really out-daw’d? 
That made little John laugh, that had carried the hod, 
Relieved from the fear of the Schoolmaster’s rod, 
That with very thin voice, like a pea in a pod, 
Had been spokesman for Grey, who began the wall, 
But left it off for fear of a fall— 
When his ’prentice Whigs, with secret scoff, 
Kick’d down the ladder and push’d him off, 

That all the block-heads 

Might be batter’d to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 


This is Frank Jeffrey, expert in reviews, 
Who for forty years set the world by the ears, 
For he wanted to stand in bigger folk’s shoes, 
Till all in a shiver he—took the King’s livery 
That he’d ridiculed oft in his yellows and blues, 
When Maga the Queen, true and loyal, I ween, 
Blew up the Whigs with her strong Magazine, 
And demolish’d Lord Jeffrey and all his riff-raffery, 
That all made “ a Movement” not fit to be seen, 
Among whom was the member what crow’d like cocks, 
That the Whigs declared was the populi voz, 
That never would cease—though Tories said no, 
Till both church and state were levell’d down low 
To the dunghill, where radical bantams might crow— 
All men of the man with mustard jole, 
Half yellow with bile, half black with coal— 

Who the Radicals think, 

In his pride and ire, 

Spits Beelzebub’s fire, 
While some of them roar, and few of them shrink 
From their natural brimstone, but stand on the brink, 
That would make even Littleton seem discreet, 
That hatch’d such strange eggs, till his go-between legs 
Wouldn’t hold him upright, so he fell at the feet 
Of Grey and O’Connell, that cried out, Cheat— 
By O’Connell well pommell’d, the Beggarman big, 
Who took the poor Papists’ potato and pig, 

Who said six hundred thieves, 

With nobody’s leaves, 
Had broke into the house and dropped in from the eaves, 

Though ’tis very well known 

There were forty alone, 
And most of them well-chosen rogues of his own, 

And none of them loath 

To take davy or oath, 
Tho’ they care not one straw for either or both, 
That bullied the Whigs, and kept them in play, 
And made them compound for two murders a-day, 

To fill Beggarman’s purse, 

And, what is much worse, 

Raise Romanist Priests, 
Who look’on the life of a man as a beast’s, 
Little heeded by Palmerston, Cupid, pet, 
So pleased to be caught in Talleyrand’s net, 

Who clipp’d his wings, 

And in leading-strings 
Taught him to dance the French minuet, 

That made the pedantics 

Become horrid antics, 
Of the boozey old Schoo)master, all abroad, 
That plotted and fail’d, and travell’d and jaw’d 
And thought that the King he had overaw’d, 
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When he bang’d the bags, 

And order’d his nags, 
And petition’d for place, but was voted out-law’d, 
That made little John laugh, who had carried the hod, 
Relieved from the fear of the Schoolmaster’s rod ; 
That with very thin voice, like a pea in a pod, 
Had been spokesman to Grey, who began the wall, 
But left it off, for fear of a fall; 
When his ’prentice lads, with sneer and scoff, 
Kick’d down the ladder, and shoved him off— 

That all the block-heads 

Might be batter’d to shreds 
Against the walls the Whigs built. 


This is Lord Stanley, who acted so manly, 
When he saw the tricks of the knavish Whigs, 
And denounced them as playing their thimble-rigs, 
When he talk’d to Sir James, who, like all other Grahams, 
Wouldn't do dirty work for other folk’s aims— 
So they coolly took leave, to the ministers’ shames ; 
But so didn’t Jeffrey, expert in reviews, 
Who for forty years had set folk by the ears, 
For he wanted to stand in bigger men’s shoes, 
Till all in a shiver he—took the King’s livery, 
That he'd ridiculed oft in his yellows and blues, 
When Maga, bright queen, true and loyal, I ween, 
Blew up all the Whigs with her stored Magazine, 
And demolished Lord Jeffrey and all his riff-raffery, 
That all made the “ Movement’ not fit to be seen; 
Among whom was the member what crow’d like cocks, 
That the Whigs declared was the populi vor, 
That ever would sound, though the Tories said no, 
Till the Church was reform’d, and the mighty laid low 
To a dunghill, where radical bantams might crow— 
All men of the man with the mustard jole, 
Yellow with bile, and half black with coal, 

That the vagabonds think, 

In his pride and red ire, 

Spits Beelzebub’s fire, 
And some of them tremble, and some of them blink, 
At the brimstone, tho’ ready to plunge from the brink, 
That would make even Littleton seem discreet, 
That with hatching strange eggs, with his go-between legs 
Couldn’t stand upright, so fell at the feet 
Of Grey and O’Connell, that both cried, Cheat— 
Well whipp’d by O'Connell, the Beggarman big, 
That took the poor Papists’ potato and pig, 

Who said six hundred thieves, 

With nobody’s leaves, 
Had broke into the house or dropped down through the eaves, 

Though ‘tis very well known 

There were forty alone, 
All flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone, 

And none of them loath 

To take davy or oath, 

Though they care not one straw for either or both; 
That bullied the Ministry, kept them at play, 
And made them compound for two murders a-day, 

To fill Beggarman’s purse, 

And a desperate curse, 

Mad Papists, mad Priests, 
Who look on the life of a man as a beast’s, 
Nor thought of by Palmerston, Cupid, pet, 
So pleased to be dangled in Talleyrand’s net, 
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Who clipp’d his wings, 

That in wore hy sn 
He might gracefully dance his minuet, 

That made the pedantics 

Become such strange antics, 
Of the boozey old Schoolmaster, now abroad; 
Who plotted in vain, and bullied, and jaw’d, 
And thought the King he had overaw’d— 

When bang went the bags! 

And he order’d his nags, 
But wrote for a place, and was voted out-law’d, 
That made little Jobn Jaugh, who had carried the hod, 
To be free at last from the Schoolmaster’s rod; 
That with very weak voice, like a pea in a pod, 
Had been spokesman for Grey, who began the wall, 
And who stayed his hand for fear of a fall, 
When his ’prentice lads, in scorn and in scoff, 
Kicked down the ladder and shoved him off, 

That all the block-heads 

Might be battered to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 


This is Lord Melbourne, Premier and Peer, 

Who travell’d to Brighton, 

The King to enlighten, 
And came back again with a flea in his ear, 
A an joke to Stanley, who acted so manly, 
When he saw the tricks of the knavish Whigs, 
And denounced them for playing at thimble-rigs, 
When he talk’d to Sir James, who, like all other Grahams, 
Wouldn’t do dirty work for other folk’s aims— 
So they coolly took leave, to the ministers’ shames ; 
But so didn’t Jeffrey, expert in reviews, 
Who for forty years had set folk by the ears, 
For he wanted to stand in bigger men’s shoes, 
Till all in a shiver he—took the King’s livery, 
That he’d ridiculed oft in his yellows and blues ; 
When Maga, bright queen, true and loyal, I ween, 
Blew up all the Whigs with her stored Magazine, 
And demolish’d Lord Jeffrey and all his riff-raffery, 
That all made the “ Movement”’ not fit to be seen; 
Among whom was the member what crow’d like cocks, 
That the Whigs declared was the populi voz, 
That ever would sound, though the Tories said no, 
Till the Church was reform’d, and the mighty laid low 
To a dunghill, where radical bantams might trow— 
All men of the man with the mustard jole, 
Yellow with bile, and half black with coal, 

That the vagabonds think, 

In his pride and red ire, 

Spits Beelzebub’s fire, 
And some of them tremble, and some of them blink, 
At the brimstone, tho’ ready to plunge from the brink, 
That would make even Littleton seem discreet, 
That with hatching strange eggs, with his go-between legs 
Couldn’t stand upright, so fell at the feet 
Of Grey and O’Connell, that both cried, Cheat— 
Well whipp’d by O’Conne]), the Beggarman big, 
That took the poor Papist’s potato and pig, 

Who said six hundred thieves, 

With nobody’s leaves, 
Had broke into the house, or dropped down through the eaves, 

Though ’tis very well known 

There were forty alone, 
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All flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bone, 

And none of them loath 

To take davy or oath, 
Though they care not a straw for either or both, 
That bullied the Ministry, kept them at play, 
And made them compound for two murders a-day, 

To fill Beggarman’s purse, 

And a desperate curse, 

Mad Papists, mad priests, 
Who look on the life of a man as a beast’s, 
Nor thought of by Palmerston, Cupid, pet, 
So pleased to be dangled in Talleyrand’s net, 

Who clipp’d his wings, 

That in leading-strings 
He might gracefully dance his minuet, 

That made the pedantics 

Become such strange antics, 
Of the boozey old Schoolmaster, now abroad, 
Who plotted in vain, and bullied, and jaw’d, 
And thought the King he had overaw’d,— 

When bang went the bags! 

And he order’d his nags, 
But wrote for a place, and was voted outlaw’d, 
That made little John laugh, who had carried the hod, 
To be free at last from the Schoolmaster’s rod, 
That with very weak voice, like a pea ina pod, 
Had been spokesman for Grey, who began the wall, 
And who stayed his hand for fear of a fall, 
When his ’prentice lads, in scorn and in scoff, 
Kicked down the ladder and shoved him off— 

That all the block- heads 

Might be battered to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 


This is Duke Arthur of Waterloo, 
Who did the work the Whigs couldn’t do, 
Though he told them that work they would surely rue, 
hen the Papists came in, 
And Reform, that sin, 
That made ministry men out of barbers’ blocks, 
And Parliament men what crow’d like cocks, 
That made Melbourne blush, the Premier and Peer, 
Who travell’d to Brighton, 
The King to enlighten, 
And came back again with a flea in his ear, 
A = joke to Stanley, who acted so manly, 
When he saw the tricks of the knavish Whigs, 
And denounced them for playing at thimble-rigs, 
When he talk’d to Sir James, who, like all other Grahams, 
Wouldn’t do dirty work for other folk’s aims— 
So they coolly took leave to the ministers’ shames ; 
But so didn’t Jeffrey, expert in reviews, 
Who for forty years had set folk by the ears, 
For he wanted to stand in bigger men’s shoes, 
Till all in a shiver he—took the King’s livery, 
That he’d ridiculed oft in his yellows and blues, 
When Maga, bright queen, true and loyal, I ween, 
Blew up all the Whigs with her stored Magazine, 
And demolish’d Lord Jeffrey and all his riff-raffery, 
That all made the “ Movement” not fit to be seen; 
Among whom was the member what crow’d like cocks, 
That the Whigs declared was the populi vor, : 
That ever would sound, though the Tories said no, 
Till the Church was reform’d, and the mighty laid low, 
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To a dunghill, where radical bantams might crow— 
All men of the man with the mustard jole, 
Yellow with bile, and half black with coal, 

That the vagabonds think, 

In his pride and red ire, 

Spits Beelzebub’s fire, 
And some of them tremble, and some of them blink, 
At the brimstone, tho’ ready to plunge from the brink, 
That would make even Littleton seem discreet, 
That with hatching strange eggs, with his go-between legs 
Couldn’t stand upright, so fell at the feet 
Of Grey and O'Connell, that both cried, Cheat— 
Well whipp’d by O'Connell the Beggarman big, 
That took the poor Papists’ potato and pig, 

Who said six hundred thieves, 

With nobody’s leaves, 
Had broke into the house or dropped down through the eaves, 

Though ’tis very well known 

There were forty alone, 
All flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bone, 

And none of them loath 

To take davy or oath, 
Though they care not a straw for either or both, 
That bullied the Ministry, kept them at play, 
And made them compound for two murders a-day, 

To fill Beggarman’s purse, 

And a desperate curse, 

Mad Papists, mad Priests, 
Who look on the life of a man as a beast’s, 
Nor thought of by Palmerston, Cupid, pet, 
So pleased to be dangled in Talleyrand’s net, 

Who clipp’d his wings, 

That in leading-strings 
He might gracefully dance his minuet, 

That made the pedantics 

Become such strange antics, 
Of the boozey old Schoolmaster, now abroad; 
Who plotted in vain, and bullied, and jaw’d, 
And thought the King he had overaw’d,— 

When bang went the bags! 

And he order’d his nags; 
But wrote for a place, and was voted outlaw’d, 
That made little John laugh, who had carried the hod, 
To be free at last from the Schoolmaster’s rod, 
That with very weak voice, like a pea in a pod, 
Had been spokesman for Grey, who began the wall, 
And who stayed his hand for fear of a fall, 
When his ’prentice lads, in scorn and in scoff, 
Kicked down the ladder and shoved him off— 

That all the block-heads 

Might be battered to shreds, 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 


This is the King, God him bless! who laugh’d, 
That the Whigs so little should know of their craft, 
Though crafty enough, 
And answer’d them bluff, 
Get out of my sight for ye’re all of ye daft. 
What, down Church and steeple! !! 
I know well my people, 
Aye, ten-pound renters, 
Except a few sneaking seditious Dissenters, 
Will stand up to a man, and first beat out your brains 
’Gainst the wall that you’ve built with such infinite pains. 
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So he sent for Duke Arthur of Waterloo, 
Who did the work the Whigs couldn’t do, 
Though he told them that work they would surely rue, 
hen the Papists came in, 
And Reform, that sin, 
That made ministry men out of barbers’ blocks, 
And Parliament men what crow’d like cocks ; 
That made Melbourne blush, the Premier and Peer, 
Who travell’d to Brighton, 
The King to enlighten, 
And came back again with a flea in his ear— 
A good joke to Stanley, who acted so manly, 
When he saw the tricks of the knavish Whigs, 
And denounced them for playing at thimble-rigs, 
When he talk’d to Sir James, who, like all other Grahams, 
Wouldn’t do dirty work for other folk’s aims— 
So they coolly took leave, to the ministers’ shames ; 
But so didn’t Jeffrey, expert in reviews, 
Who for forty years had set folk by the ears, 
For he wanted to stand in bigger men’s shoes, 
Till all in a shiver he—took the King’s livery, 
That he’d ridiculed so oft in his salou and blues; 
When Maga, ae queen, true and loyal, I ween, 
Blew up all the Whigs with her stored Magazine, 


And demolish’d Lord Jeffrey and all his riff-raffery, 
That all made the “ Movement” not fit to be seen; 
Among whom was the member what crow’d like cocks, 
That the Whigs declared was the populi voz, 

That ever would sound, though the Tories said no, 

Till the Church was reform’d, and the mighty laid low 


To a dunghill, where radical bantams might crow— 
All men of the man with the mustard jole, 
Yellow with bile, and half black with coal, 
That the vagabonds think, 
In his pride and red ire, 
Spits Beelzebub’s fire, 
And some of them tremble, and some of them blink, 
At the brimstone, tho’ ready to plunge from the brink, 
That would make even Lyttleton seem discreet, 
That with hatching strange eggs, with his go-between legs 
Couldn’t stand upright, so fell at the feet 
Of Gray and O'Connell, that both cried, Cheat— 
Well whipp’d by O'Connell, the Beggarman big, 
That took the poor Papists’ potato and pig, 
Who said six hundred thieves, 
With nobody’s leaves, 
Had broke into the house or dropped down through the eaves, 
Though ’tis very well known 
There were forty alone, 
All flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bone, 
And none of them loath 
To take davy or oath, 
Though they care not a straw for either or both; 
That bullied the Ministry, kept them at play, 
And made them compound for two murders a-day, 
To fill Beggarman’s purse, 
And a desperate curse, 
Mad Papists, mad Priests, 
Who look on the life of a man as a beast’s, 
Nor thought of by Palmerston, Cupid, pet, 
So pleased to be dangled in Talleyrand’s net, 
Who clipp’d his wings, 
That in leading-strings 
He might gracefully dance his minuet, 
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That made the pedantics 

Become such strange antics, 
Of the boozey old Schoolmaster, now abroad, 
Who plotted in vain, and bullied, and jaw’d, 
And thought the King he had overaw’d,— 

When bang went the bags! 

And he order’d his nags ; 
But wrote for a place, and was voted outlaw’d, 
That made little John laugh, who had carried the hod, 
To be free at last from the Scholmaster’s rod, 
That with very weak voice, like a pea in a pod, 
Had been spokesman for Grey, who began the wall, 
And who stayed his hand for fear of a fall, 
When his ’prentice lads, in scorn and in scoff, 
Kicked down the ladder and shoved him off— 

That all the block- heads 

Might be battered to shreds, 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 


And this is Sir Robert, who came at a call, 
When he heard from the Duke 
Of the royal rebuke, 
That had floor’d all the Whigs, and their terrible fall ; 
So he came to save Church, King, and People, and all. 
And ’twas done by the King, God bless him! who laugh’d 
That the Whigs were such sorry adepts in their craft, 
Though crafty enough, 
And answer’d them bluff, 
Get out of my sight, for ye’re all of ye daft. 
What, down Church and steeple ! !! 
I know well my people, 
Aye, ten pound renters, 
Except a few sneaking seditious Dissenters, 
Will stand up toa man, and first beat out your brains 
’Gainst the wall that you’ve built with such infinite pains— 
So he sent for Duke Arthur of Waterloo, 
Who did the work the Whigs couldn’t do, 
Though he told them that work they would surely rue, 
When the Papists came in, 
And Reform, that sin, 
That made ministry men out of barbers’ blocks, 
And Parliament men what crow’d like cocks, 
That made Melbourne blush, the Premier and Peer, 
Who travell’d to Brighton, 
The King to enlighten, 
And came back again with a flea in his ear— 
A good joke to Stanley, who acted so manly, 
When he saw the tricks of the knavish Whigs, ? 
When he talked to Sir James, who, like all other Grahams, 
Wouldn’t do dirty work for other folk’s aims— 
So they coolly took leave, to the ministers’ shames, 
But so didn’t Jeffrey, expert in reviews, 
Who for forty years had set folk by the ears, 
For he wanted to stand in bigger men’s shoes, 
Till all in a shiver he—took the King’s livery, 
That he’d ridiculed so oft in his yellows and blues ; 
When Maga, bright queen, true and loyal, I ween, 
Blew up all the Whigs with her stored Magazine, 
And demolish’d Lord Jeffrey and all his riff-raffery, 
That all made the “ Movement” not fit to be seen; 
Among whom was the member what crow’d like cocks, 
That the Whigs declared was the populi voz, 
That ever would sound, though the Tories said no, 
Till the Church was reform’d, and the mighty laid low 
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To a dunghill, where radical bantams might crow— 
All men of the man with the mustard jole, 
Yellow with bile, and half black with coal, 

That the vagabonds think, 

In his pride and red ire, 

Spits Beelzebub’s fire, 
And some of them tremble, and some of them blink, 
At the brimstone, tho’ ready to plunge from the brink, 
That would make even Littleton seem discreet, 
That with hatching strange eggs, with his go- between legs 
Couldn’t stand upright, so fell at the feet 
Of Grey and O’Connell, that both cried, Cheat— 
Well whipp’d by O'Connell, the Beggarman big, 
That took the poor Papists’ potato and pig, 

Who said six hundred thieves, 

With nobody’s leaves, 
Had broke into the house, or dropped down through the eaves, 

Though ’tis very well known 

There were forty alone, 
All flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone, 

And none of them loath 

To take davy or oath, 

Though they care not a straw for either or both, 
That bullied the Ministry, kept them at play, 
And made them compound for two murders a-day, 

To fill Beggarman’s purse, 

And a desperate curse, 

Mad Papists, mad Priests, 
Who look on the life of a man as a beast’s, 
Nor thought of by Palmerston, Cupid, pet, 
So pleased to be dangled in Talleyrand’s net, 

Who clipp’d his wings, 

That in leading strings 
He might gracefully dance his minuet, 

That made the pedantics 

Become such strange antics, 
Of the boozey old Schoolmaster, now abroad, 
Who plotted in vain, and bullied, and jaw’d, 
And thought the King he had overaw’d,— 

When bang went the bags! 

And he order’d his nags, 
But wrote for a place, and was voted outlaw’d, 
That made little John laugh, who had carried the hod, 
To be free at last from the Schoolmaster’s rod, 
That with very weak voice, like a pea in a pod, 
Had been spokesman for Grey, who began the wall, 
And who stayed his hand for fear of a fall, 
When his ’prentice lads, in scorn and in scoff, 
Kicked down the ladder and shoved him off— 

That all the block-heads 

Might be battered to shreds 
Against the wall the Whigs built. 
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AUDUBON’S ORNITHOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY.* 


WE were —_— one night lately, 
all alone by ourselves, almost uncon- 
sciously eyeing the embers, fire 
without flame, in the many-visioned 

ate, but at times aware of the sym- 

ols and emblems there beautifully 
built up, of the ongoings of human 
life, when a knocking, not loud but 
resolute, came to the front door, fol- 
lowed by the rustling thrill of the 
bell-wire, and then by a tinkling 
far below, too gentle to waken the 
house that continued to enjoy the 
undisturbed dream of its repose. 
At first we supposed it might be but 
some late-home-going knight-errant 
from a feast of shells, in a mood, 
“ between malice and true-love,” 
seeking to disquiet the slumbers 
of Old Christopher, in expectation 
of seeing his night-cap (which he 
never a popped out of the 
window, and of hearing his voice 


(of which he is chary in the open air) 
simulating a scold upon the auda- 
cious sleep-breaker. So we bene- 


volently laid back our head on our 
easy-chair, and pursued our specu- 
lations on the state of affairs in ge- 
neral—and more pee on the 
floundering fall of that inexplicable 
people—the Whigs. We had been 
wondering, and of our wondering 
found no end, what could have been 
their chief reasons for committing 
suicide. It appeared a case of very 
singular felo-de-se—for they had so 
timed the “rash act,” as to excite 
strong suspicions in the public mind 
that his Majesty had committed 
murder. Circumstances, however, 
had soon come to light, that proved 
to demonstration, that the wretched 
Ministry had laid violent hands on it- 
self, and effected its purpose by stran- 
gulation. There—was the fatal black 
ring visible round the neck—thougha 
mere thread ; there—were the blood- 
shot eyes protruding from the sock- 
ets; there—the lip-biting teeth 
clenched in the last convulsions ; and 
there—sorriest sight of all—was the 
ghastly suicidical smile, last relic of 
the laughter of despair. But the 


knocking would not leave the door 
—and listening to its character, we 
wereassured that it came from the fist 
of a friend, who saw light through 
the chinks of the shutter, and knew, 
moreover, that we never put on 
the shroud of death’s pleasant bro- 
ther sleep, till “ae wee short hour 
ayont the twal,” and often not till 
earliest cock-crow, which chanticleer 
utters somewhat drowsily, and then 
replaces his head beneath his wing, 
supported on one side by a partlet, 
on the other, by a hen. So we 
gathered up our slippered feet from 
the rug, Jamp in hand stalked along 
the lobbies, unchained and unlocked 
the oak which our faithful night por- 
ter Somnus had sported—and lo! a 
figure muffled up in a cloak, and 
furred like a Russ, who advanced 
familiarly into the hall, extended 
both hands, and then embracing us, 
bade God bless us, and pronounced, 
with somewhat of a foreign accent, 
the name in which we and the world 
rejoice— Christopher North!” We 
were not slow in returning the hug 
fraternal—for who was it but the 
“American Woodsman?” — even 
Aupuson himself—fresh from the 
Floridas—and breathing of the pure 
air of far-off Labrador ! 

Three years and upwards had fled 
since we had taken farewell of the il- 
lustrious Ornithologist—on the same 
spot—at the same hour; and there 
was something ghostlike in such re- 
turn of a dear friend from a distant 
region—almost as if from the land 
of spirits. It seemed as if the same 
moon again looked at us—but then 
she was wan and somewhat sad— 
now clear as a diamond, and all the 
starry heavens wore a smile. “Our 
words they were na mony feck ”— 
but in less time than we have taken to 
write it—we two were sitting cheek 
by jow], and hand in hand, by that 
essential fire—while we showed by 
our looks that we both felt, now 
they were over, that three years 
were but as one day! The cane 
coal-scuttle, instinct with spirit, beet- 
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ed the fire of its own accord, without 
word or beck of ours, as if placed 
there by the hands of one of our 
wakeful Lares; in globe of purest 
crystal the Glenlivet shone; unasked 
the bright brass kettle began “ to 
whisper its sweet under song;” and 
a centenary of the fairest oysters na 
tive to our isle turned towards us 
their languishing eyes, unseen the 
Nereid that had on the instant waft- 
ed them from the procreant cradle- 
beds of Prestonpans. Grace said, 
we drew in to supper, and hobnob- 
bing, from elegant long-shank, down 
each Naturalist’s gullet graciously 
descended, with a gurgle, the mild- 
est, the meekest, the very Moses of 
Ales. 

Audubon, ere half an hour had 
elapsed, found an opportunity of 
telling us that he had never seen us 
ina higher state of preservation—and 
in a low voice whispered something 
about the eagle renewing his youth. 
We acknowledged the kindness by 
a remark on bold bright birds of 
passage that find the seasons obe- 
dient to their will, and wing their 
way through worlds still rejoicing 
in the perfect year. But too true 
friends were we not to be sincere 
in all we seriously said; and while 
Audubon confessed that he saw ra- 
ther more plainly than when we 
parted the crowfeet in the corners 
of our eyes, we did not deny that 
we saw in him an image of the Fal- 
co Leucocephalus, for that, looking 
on his “carum caput,” it answered 
his own description of that “hand- 
some and powerful bird,” viz. “ the 

eneral colour of the plumage above 
is dull hair-brown, the lower parts be- 
ing deeply brown, broadly margined 
with greyish white.” But here he 
corrected us; for “surely, my dear 
friend,” quoth he, “ you must admit 
I am a living specimen of the Adult 
Bird, and you remember my descrip- 
tion of him in my First Volume.” And 
thus blending our gravities and our 
gaieties, we sat facing one another, 
each with his last oyster on the prong 
of his trident, which disappeared, like 
all mortal joys, between a smile and 
a sigh. 

How similar—in much—our dispo- 
sitions—yet in almost all how dissimi- 
jar our lives! Since last we parted, 
“we scarcely heard of half a mile 
from home”—he tanned by the suns 
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and beaten by the storms of many 
latitudes—we like a ship laid up in 
ordinary, or anchored close in shore 
within the same sheltering bay— 
with sails unfurled and flags flying 
but for sake of show on some holyday 
—he like a ship that every morning 
had been dashing throughanew world 
of waves—often close- reefed—or un- 
der bare poles—but oftener affronting 
the heavens with a whiter and swifter 
cloud than any hoisted by the com- 
bined fleets in the sky. And now, 
with canvass unrent, and masts un- 
sprung, returned to the very buoy 
she left. Somewhat faded, indeed, 
in her apparelling—but her hull 
sound as ever—not a speck of dry- 
rot in her timbers—her keel un- 
scathed by rock—her cut-water yet 
sharp as new-whetted scythe ere 
the mower renews his toil—her fi- 
gure-head, that had so often looked 
out for squalls, now “ patient as the 
brooding dove”—and her bowsprit 
—but let us man the main-brace; 
nor is there purer spirit—my trusty 
frere—in the Old World or the New. 

It was quite a Noctes. Audubon 
told us—by snatches—all his travels’ 
history, with many an anecdote in- 
terspersed of the dwellers among 
the woods—bird, beast, and man, 
It was on the Ist of August, 1831, 
that he landed at New York, where 
he spent a few days only, and pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia. There he 
found his kind and firm friends, Har- 
lan, (whom we lately had among us, 
and whom we knew how to honour, ) 
Wetherell, Pickering, Sully, Norris, 
Walsh, and other worthies, “a few 
subscribers, and some diplomas.” 
He had now two assistants, Mr 
Ward from London, and a highly ta- 
lented Swiss, Mr Leman. At Wash- 
ington he received from the heads of 
the Government letters of assistance 
and protection along the frontiers, 
without which his researches would 
have been more arduous and less 
efficient; and all facilities were af- 
forded to him by the President, and 
many members of the civil, military, 
and naval departments, who ac- 
corded to him whatever he desired 
at their hands. His fame in Bri- 
tain had reached all ears in America; 
and it is our proud happiness to 
know, that the articles in Maga on 
his unequalled drawings and mani- 
fold merits contributed not a little 




















1835.] 
to the spread of his reputation, ha- 


ving been republished there, and 
circulated in thousands and tens of 
thousands. “ How pleasing was it,” 
quoth he to us—and the words are 
now to be found in the introduction 
to his Second Volume, published 
this very day—* to me to find in our 
republic, young as she is, the promp- 
titude to encourage science occa- 
sionally met with in other countries ! 
Methinks I am now bidding adieu 
to the excellent men who so kindly 
received me, and am still feeling the 
pressure of their hands, indicative 
of a cordial wish for the success of 
my undertaking. May He who gave 
me being, and inspired me with a 
desire to study his wondrous works, 
grant me the means of proving to 
my country the devotedness with 
which I strive to render myself not 
unworthy of her.”” Down the broad 
Chesapeake Bay he proceeded to 
Norfolk, and thence, in another 
steamer, to Richmond in Virginia, 
and thence to Charleston in South 
Carolina. He thus speaks, in his 
amiable Introduction, of his recep- 
tion there by a brother zoologist of 
high reputation, the Rev. John Bach- 
man :— 

‘It was late in the afternoon when 
we took our lodgings in Charleston. 
Being fatigued, and having written 
the substance of my journey to my 
family, and delivered a letter to the 
Rev. Mr Gilman, I retired to rest. 
At the first glimpse of day the fol- 
lowing morning, my assistants and 
myself were already several miles 
from the city, commencing our search 
in the fields and woods, and having 
procured abundance of subjects both 
tor the pencil and the scalpel, we re- 
turned home, covered with mud, and 
so accoutred as to draw towards us 
the attention of every person in the 
streets. As we approached the 
boarding-house, I observed a gentle- 
man on horseback close to our door. 
He looked at me, came up, enquired 
if my name was Audubon, and on 
being answered in the affirmative, in- 
stantly leaped from his saddle, shook 
me most cordially by the hand— 
there is much to be expressed and 
understood by a shake of the hand 
—and questioned me in so kind a 
manner, that I for a while felt doubt- 
ful how toreply. At his urgent de- 
sire, I removed to his house, as did 
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my assistants. Suitable apartments 
were assigned to us; and once intro- 
duced to the lovely and interestin 
group that composed his feast t 
seldom passed a day without enjoy- 
ing their society. Servants, car- 
riages, horses, and dogs were all at 
our command, and friends accompa- 
nied us to the woods and plantas 
tions, and formed parties for water 
excursions, Before I left Charles- 
ton, I was truly sensible of the noble 
and generous spirit of the hospitable 
Carolinians.” 

Having sailed for the Floridas, he 
was driven by adverse winds into a 
harbour near St Simon’s Island, 
where “he was so fortunate as to 
meet with Thomas Butler King, 
Esq., who, after replenishing his 
provision stores, subscribed to the 
‘ Birds of America.’”’ In Florida he 
sojourned—not idle you may be- 
lieve—during the winter of 1831-2, 
and on his return to Charleston 
passed through Savannah. At 
Charleston he lived with his friend 
Bachman, studying and scrutinizing 
along with that enlightened man ; 
and in April, 1832, went on board 
the revenue cutter “ Marion,” com- 
manded by Robert Day, “ to whose 
friendly attention I am greatly in- 
debted for the success which I met 
with in my pursuits, during his 
cruize along the dangerous coast of 
East Florida, and amongst the islets 
that every where rise from the sur- 
face of the ocean, like gigantic 
water-lilies.” At that “ singular in- 
land Indian Key” he met with every 
kind of assistance from the authori- 
ties; and having examined every 
part of the coast which it was the 
duty of the commander of the Ma- 
rion to approach, “I returned to 
Charleston with my numerous prizes; 
and shortly afterwards I bent my 
course eastward, anxious to keep 
pace with the birds during their 
migrations.” At Philadelphia (de- 
solated by cholera) he was met by 
his family, and with them again pro- 
ceeded to Boston. 

“ Boston! Ah! reader, my heart 
fails me when I think of the esti- 
mable friends whose society afford- 
ed me so much pleasure in that 
beautiful city, the Athens of our 
Western World. Never, I fear, shall 
I have it in my power to return a 
tithe of the hospitality which was 
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there shown towards us, or of the 
benevolence and generosity which 
we experienced, and which evidently 
came from the heart, without the 
slightest mixture of ostentation. In- 
deed, I must acknowledge that al- 
though I have been happy in form- 
ing many valuable friendships in 
various parts of the world, all dearly 
cherished by me, the outpouring of 
kindness which I experienced at 
Boston far exceeded all that I have 
ever met with. 

“ Who that has visited that fair 
city, has not admired her site, her 
universities, her churches, her har- 
bours, the pure morals of her peo- 
ple, the beautiful country around 
her, gladdened by glimpses of villas, 
each vying with another in neatness 
and elegance? Who that has made 
his pilgrimage to her far-famed 
Bunker’s Hill, entered her not less 
celebrated Fanneuil Hall, studied 
the history of her infancy, her pro- 
gress, her indignant patriotism, her 
bloody strife, and her peaceful pros- 
perity—that has moreover experien- 
ced as I have done, the beneficence 
of her warm-hearted and amiable 
sons—and not felt his bosom glow 
with admiration and love? Think of 
her Adamses, her Perkins, her Eve- 
retts, her Peabodys, Cushings, Quin- 
ceys, Storeys, Paines, Greens, Tu- 
dors, and Davieses, whose public 
and private life presents all that we 
deem estimable, and let them be 
bright examples of what the citizens 
of a free land ought to be. But be- 
sides these honourable individuals 
whom I have taken the liberty of 
mentioning, many others I could 
speak of with delight, and one I 
would point out in particular, as he 
to whom my deepest gratitude is 
due, one whom I cannot omit men- 
tioning, because, of all the good and 
the estimable, he it is whose re- 
membrance is most dear to me :— 
that generous friend is George Park- 
man.” 

Leaving Boston he paid a visit to 
Moose Island, on which stands the 
last frontier town, boldly facing one 
of the entrances of the Bay of Fundy 
—‘the climate was cold, but the 
hearts of the inhabitants of Eastport 
were warm”’—and among them he 
found many friends. Having resolv- 
ed to explore the British Provinces 
of New Brunswick, he proceeded to 


St John’s, and ascending the river 
of that name, a most beautiful stream, 
passed a week at Frederickton, and 
thence higher up the river, below the 
“Great Falls,” reentered the territory 
of the United States. At length the 
day of his departure for Labrador 
arrived, “the wharf was crowded 
with all our friends and acquaintan- 
ces, and as the ‘star-spangled ban- 
ner’ swiftly glided to the masthead 
of our buoyant bark, we were sur- 

rised and gratified with a salute 
rom the port that towers over the 
bay. As we passed the revenue 
cutter at anchor, her brave com- 
mander paid us the same honour.” 
Through the Gut of Consso he 
launched into the broad waters of the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, and visited 
the Magdalene Islands. Having 
owe the summer in the country of 

abrador, on his return to the United 
States he touched at Newfoundland, 
explored sume of its woods and 
rivers, and landed at Pictou, in Nova 
Scotia. Once again at Boston, “the 
husband was in the arms of the wife” 
—they proceeded to New York— 
and then to Charleston, where he 
spent the winter, and then visited 
Baltimore. And after nearly three 
years of travel and research, behold 
Audubon again in Britain—with 
collections innumerable—‘and an 
accession of sixty-three subscribers ” 
—a list most honourable to theUnited 
States. 

All this and more he told us, with 
a cheerful voice and animated eyes, 
while the dusky hours were noise- 
lessly wheeling the chariot of Night 
along the star-losing sky ; and we too 
had something to tell him of our own 
home-loving obscurity, not unglad- 
dened by studies sweet in the Fo- 
rest—till Dawn yoked her dappled 
coursers for one single slow stage— 
and then jocund Morn leaping up on 
the box, took the ribbons in her rosy 
fingers, and, after a dram of dew, 
blew her bugle, and drove like blazes 
right on towards the gates of Day. 

There is a flash of poetry for you 
—now for a bit of prose. 

Before his departure from our 
shores, Audubon had carefully ex- 
amined all his unpublished drawings, 
and since then has made fresh repre- 
sentations of more than a hundred 
objects which had been painted 
twenty years before. On his last 
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rambles he has succeeded in obtain- 
ing species not known before, and 
some of those of which Charles 
Bonaparte and Alexander Wilson 
had only met with single speci- 
mens. In the Floridas and Caro- 
linas, he had ample opportunities 
of determining the numerous spe- 
cies of Herons, Ibises, Pigeons, &e. ; 
and one motive of his Journey 
to Labrador, was to ascertain the 
summer plumage and mode of 
breeding of the Water-birds, which 
in spring retire thither for the pur- 
pose of rearing their young in secu- 
rity, far from the haunts of man. 
Besides accomplishing that object, 
he met there with a few species 
hitherto undiscovered. Audubon 
wishes to do away with an erro- 
neous impression received in some 
quarters, that his Work on “ The 
Birds of America” will not termi- 
nate till he has added to those of 
the United States the numerous spe- 
cies of the southern portion of the 
American continent. Butit is stated 
truly in his prospectus, that his book 
will be completed in Four Volumes. 
He has, however, deviated from his 
original intention of first publishing 
all the Land Birds—and therefore 
Volume Third will contain the Wa- 
ter Birds—and in Volume Fourth he 
will return to the Land Birds—* all 
that remain unpublished, or that 
may in the mean time be discover- 
ed.” In the First Volume of his 
lilustrations, there are 100 plates, 
and 240 figures of birds; in the 
Second, the same number of plates, 
and 244 figures—the number of 
species in the two together, not 
described by Wilson, being 46. 
There are as great or greater block- 
heads, we are happy to know, in the 
Old World, as inthe New. Audubon 
tells us, that shortly after the death 
of Wilson, one of the wise men of a 
certain city in the United States (he 
ought to have given us his name) 
assured the members of a Natural 
History Society there, that no more 
birds could be found in the country 
than had been described by that ce- 
lebrated writer. “ No more finches,” 
said the orator; “ no more hawks, 
no more owls, no more herons, and 
certainly no more pigeons; and as 
to water birds, let the list given by 
Wilson, of such as he has not de- 
scribed, be filled, and again I say, 


? 
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there will end the American orni- 
thology.” We have no blockhead 
equal in magnitude to this—by many 
feet. He is the Gog and Magog of 
mundane blockheads—a giant in 
these days that dwindles the Old 
Terrene. If his bulk yet burden 
the land, 


* That sees th’ Atlantic wave its morn 
restore,” 


will he please to puzzle his pate with 
this poser—which we find puzzles 
even Audubon, and eke Wilson. 
How happens it that there are now 
in the United States so many birds 
which, not more than twenty years 
ago, were nowhere to be found in 
these countries? That birds should 
thus suddenly make their appear- 
ance, and at once diffuse themselves 
over almost the whole of the coun- 
try, is a fact that must bother 
the brains of Gog and Magog. 
“ Were similar changes,” adds Au- 
dubon, “ to take place in the other 
tribes of animals, and in other coun- 
tries, the arrangements of systema- 
tic writers would have to undergo 
similar revolutions, a circumstance 
which would tend to add to the con- 
fusion arising from the continual 
shiftings, combinations, disseverings, 
abrasions of names, and alterations 
of method, which the interpreters of 
nature are pleased to dignify with the 
name of science.” 

We like the lines in italics. But 
to return to Gog and Magog. “ He 
afterwards travelled much,” quoth 
Audubon, slyly, “ having gone a few 
miles to the eastward of his city, 
and even crossed the Mississippi; 
but, as he had predicted, not even 
he discovered a bird in all his wan- 
derings.” But, following in the track 
of Wilson, other industrious students 
of nature ransacked the recesses of 
the forests, and the great western 
plains, the shores of the Atlantic, all 
the rivers and lakes that glorify 
America, and “ they have found more 
new birds than the learned acade- 
mician probably knew of old ones.” 
Audubon rejoices to mention the 
names of those who have augmented 
the Fauna of the United States—the 
Bonapartes, the Nuttals, the Bach- 
mans, the Coopers, the Pickerings, 
the Townsends, and the Peals; and 
to that list he adds the names 
“ of learned and enterprising Euro- 
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peans, Parry, Franklin, Richard- 
son, Ross, and Drummond, who, 
with a zeal equalled only by that of 
Wilson himself, have crossed the 
broad Atlantic, and made discoveries 
in ornithology in portions of North 
America never before visited, in 
which they have met with species, 
that, although previously unknown 
to us, have since been found to tra- 
verse the whole extent of our wild 
territories. Then, reader, will you 
not agree with me in believing, that, 
even now, discoveries remain to be 
made in a region so vast, that no in- 
dividual, whatever might have been 
his exertions, could truly say of it, that 
he had explored it all?” Audubon 
follows the nomenclature of Charles 
Lucien Bonaparte; he intends, at 
the close, to present a general table, 
exhibiting the geographical distri- 
bution of the different species—and 
to offer his ideas on the subject of 
grouping and affinities. The num- 

ers of the “ Birds of America” —for 
sometime back engraved—excellent- 
ly well—by Havel—have appeared 
with a regularity seldom observed 
in so large a publication, and no 
doubt will continue to do so; but 
the magnificent Work will not be 
brought to a close for two or three 
years—not till Audubon—now in 
London—has returned from his pro- 
jected visit to the shores of the Pa- 
cific—which having been, under Pro- 
vidence, successfully achieved—we 
devoutly hope that a long life lies 
before him—and that he will peace- 
fully enjoy, in whatever land he 
makes his home, the happiness and 
the honour which are usually, even 
in this uncertain world, the re- 
wards of so much enterprise, genius, 
and virtue. 

When he first came among us, a 
few years ago, he was but little 
known in his own country, not at all 
in ours; now his name is known all 
over the world. His great work was 
indeed a perilous undertaking for a 
stranger in Britain, without the pa- 
tronage of powerful friends, and 
with no very great means of his own 
—all of which he embarked in the 
enterprise dearest to his heart. Had 
it failed, Audubon would have been 
a ruined man—and that fear must 
have sometimes dismally disturbed 
him, for he is not alone in life, and 
is a man of strong family affections. 


But happily those nearest his breast 
are as enthusiastic in the love of na- 
tural science as himself—and were 
all willing to sink or swim with the 
beloved husband and venerated fa- 
ther. He has derived all along much 
assistance from their talents and ac- 
complishments—and now that one- 
half of the illustrations is publish- 
ed, the list of subscribers already 
gives assurance of success. America 
may well be proud of him—and he 
gratefully records the kindness he 
has experienced from so many of her 
most distinguished sons. In his own 
fame he is just and generous to all 
who excel in the same studies; not 
a particle of jealousy is in his com- 
position; asin, that, alas! seems too 
easily to beset too many of the most 
gifted spirits in literature and in 
science ; nor is the happiest genius 
—imaginative or intellectual—such 
is the frailty of poor human nature 
at the best—safe from the access of 
that dishonouring passion. 

Zoology, with us, has long been in 
a flourishing state. Yet there are 
stilla few wretched quacks among 
us whom we may some day perhaps 
drive down into the dirt. There are 
idiots who will not even suffer sheep, 
cows, horses, and dogs to escape the 
disgusting perversions of their anile 
anecdotage—who, by all manner of 
drivelling lies libel even the “ com- 
mon domestic fowl,” and impair 
the reputation of the bantam. News- 
papers are sometimes so infested by 
the trivial trash, that in the nostrils 
of a naturalist they stink on the 
breakfast-table like rotten eggs ; and 
there are absolutely volumes of the 
slaver bound in linen, and lettered 
with the name of the expectorator 
on the outside, resembling annuals. 
We almost fear with prints. In such 
hands, the ass loses his natural attri- 
butes, and takes the character of his 
owner; and as the anecdote-monger 
is seen astride on his cuddy, you 
wonder what may be the meaning 
of the apparition, for we defy you to 
distinguish the one donk from the 
other, the rider from the ridden, 
except by the more inexpressive 
countenance of the one, and the ears 
of the other, in uncomputed longi- 
tude dangling or erect. 

We can bear this beastification— 
least patiently of all—with birds. If 
a blockhead have some stories about 
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a wonderful goose, let him out with 
them, and then waddle away with 
dris fat friend into the stackyard— 
where they may take sweet counsel 
together in the “ fause-house.”” Let 
him, with open mouth and grozet 
eyes, say what he chooses of “ Pretty 
Poll,” as she clings in her cage, by 
beak or claws, to stick or wire, and, 
in her naughty vocabulary, let him 
hear the impassioned eloquence of 
an Aspasia inspiring a Pericles. But, 
unless his crown itch for the crutch, 
let him spare the linnet on the briery 
bush among the broom—the laver- 
rock on the dewy braird or in the 
rosy cloud—the swan when she, 
* On still St Mary’s lake 

Floats double, swan and shadow "— 

the eagle in his eyrie, in the sun, or 
at sea. 

The great ornithologists and the 
true are the authorities that are 
constantly correcting those errors of 
popular opinion about the fowls of 
the air, which, in every country, con- 
trary to the evidence of the senses, 
and in spite of observations that may 
be familiar to all, gain credence with 
the weak and ignorant, and in pro- 
cess of time compose even a sort of 
system of the vilest superstition. 
It would be a very curious enquiry to 
trace the operation of the causes 
that, in different lands, have pro- 
duced, with respect to birds, nation- 
al prejudices of admiration or con- 
tempt, love or even hatred; and in 
doing so, we should have to open up 
some strange views of the influence 
of imagination on the head and 
heart. We may make the attempt 
another time, but at present content 
ourselves with remarking that an 
excuse will be generally found for 
such fallacies in the very sources 
from which they spring; but that no 
excuse can be found—on the con- 
trary, in every sentence the fool 
scribbles, .a glaring argument in fa- 
vour of his being put to a linger- 
ing and cruel death—for the fool 
who keeps gossiping every week in 
the year, penny-a-line-wise, with a 
face and a mawkish mind, 
about God’s creatures to whom rea- 
son has been denied, but instinct gi- 
ven, in order that they may be happy 
on moor and mountain, in the hedge- 
roots, and on the tops of heaven- 
kissing trees—by the side of rills 
whose sweet low voice gives no echo 
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in the wild, and on the hollow thun- 
der of seas on which they sit in safe- 
ty around the sinking ship, or from 
all her shrieks flee away to some 
island and are at rest! 

From such hornythologists turn to 
Audubon, and how beautiful, each 
in the adaptation of its own struc- 
ture to its own life, every bird that 
skims the air! In his pages, pictu- 
red by pen or pencil, all is wondrous 
—as nature ever is to 

* The quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on its own heart,” 
even while gazing on the inferior 
creatures of that creation to which 
we belong—and are linked in being’s 
mysterious chain—till our breath, like 
theirs, expire! All is wondrous— 
but nothing monstrous in his delinea- 
tions—for the more we know of na- 
ture in her infinite varieties, her laws 
reveal themselves to us in more ma- 
jestic simplicity, and our souls are 
inspired wjth awe, solemn but sweet, 
by the incomprehensible, yet in 
part comprehended, magnificence of 
Truth. The writings of such men 
are the gospel of nature—and if the 
Apocrypha be bound up along with 
it—’tis well; for in it, too, there is 
felt to be inspiration—and when, in 

ood time, purified from error, the 
eaves will all make but one Bible. 

It is hardly possible in one Article 
(we must have another) to give any 
thing like a general view of the con-« 
tents of the delightful Volume (ac- 
companying Second Volume of the 
“Tilustrations,” but sold separately) 
now lying before us, containing 600 
large and closely printed pages—and 
which will, of course, be soon pla- 
ced in the library of every true 
ornithologist... But you are not re< 
quired to be a good ornithologist— 
or, indeed, an ornithologist at all— 
to understand and enjoy the greater 
part of its contents; you need but 
to be a lover of nature, and of na- 
ture’s works. And “ breathes there 
a man with soul so dead” as not to 
feel wonder and delight in the cha- 
racter and habits of Birds, delinea- 
ted by one who, better perhaps 
than any one else alive, understands 
their wondrous and delightful ways, 
and with affectionate enthusiasm al- 
together unparalleled—except in the 
case of that kindred spirit—Alex- 
ander Wilson—has kept a record of 
their ‘sayings and doings (for they 
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can all speak) in the heart of forests 
—on the bosom of prairies—and on 
the shores of seas? We know not 
which of the two is the greater ob- 
server of those beautiful mysteries 
—and as far as it is given us to un- 
derstand them—the better expound- 
er of the many meanings therein 
enveloped—the “ American Woods- 
man”—or the “ Paisley Weaver.” 
Alike happy in their genius—but Au- 
dubon—though he, too, has had his 
trials—the happier—the far happier 
in his blameless and regulated life. 
It is dismal to see Science—as it 
is sometimes seen—in the service 
of Irreligion—nay, even of Atheism. 
It is delightful to see it—as it is al- 
ways seen in Audubon and his com- 
peers—enlightened and elevated by 
piety—by the felt presence, in all his 
works, of the Great Spirit of the 
Universe. He feels his vocation to 
be a high one, and says, “Jet me 
proceed towards the completien of 
a task which, with reverence be it 
spoken, seems to have been imposed 
upon me by Him who called me in- 
to existence.” For the acquisition 
of the knowledge he so passionately 
and devoutly loves, he tells us, with 
truth, that he has braved the ener- 
vating heats of the South, and the 
— colds of the North, pene- 
trated _the tangled cane-swamp, 
thrid the dubious trail of the silent 
forest, paddled his frail canoe in 
the creeks of the marshy shore, and 
swept in his gallant bark over the 
swelling waves of the ocean. For 
sake of the living treasures, there 
inexhaustible, and the sweet study 
of their unwitnessed wonders, he 
loves the primeval woods of his 
country—the vast bays of her At- 
lantic coasts—her sea-gulfs and her 
inland lakes—and all “ our mighty 
rivers—our thundering cataracts— 
our majestic mountains, - rearing 
their snowy heads into the calm 
regions of the cold clear sky.” He 
is at home in the wilderness—where- 
ever foot of bird can wade or win 
can fly. Dear to him every lvencl 
on which bird can 


erch—every 
leaf, every flower, that ever felt 


feeding bill—or concealed warb- 
ling throat; and Audubon isa bo- 
tanist too—and a practical one—as 
a hundred passages show. 


“ What a beautiful object, in the de- 
lightful season of spring, is: our: Great 
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Laurel, covered with its tufts of richly, 
yet delicately, coloured flowers! In ima~- 
gination I am at this moment rambling 
along the banks of some murmuring 
streamlet, overshadowed by the thick 
foliage of this gorgeous ornament of our 
mountainous districts. Methinks I see 
the timid trout eyeing my movements 
from beneath his rocky covert, while the 
warblers and other silvan choristers, 
equally fond of their wild retreats, are 
skipping in all the freedom of nature 
around me. Delightful moments have 
been to me those when, seated in such a 
place, with senses all intent, I gazed on 
the rosy tints of the flowers that seemed 
to acquire additional colouring from the 
golden rays of the sun, as he rode proud- 
ly over the towering mountains, drawing 
aside as it were the sable curtain that 
till now hung over the landscape, and 
drying up, with the gentleness of a pa- 
rent towards his cherished offspring, thé 
dewy tears that glittered on each droop- 
ing plant. Would that I could describe 
to you the thoughts that on such a morn- 
ing have filled my whole soul; but, 
alas, I have not words wherewith to ex- 
press the feelings of gratitude, love, and 
wonder that thrilled and glowed in my 
bosom! I must therefore content my- 
self with requesting you to look at the 
blossoms of the laurel as depicted in the 
plate, together with two of the birds, 
which, in pairs, side by side, are fond of 
residing among its glossy and verdant 
foliage.”’ 

That is very beautiful—yet are 
there many passages even more so 
—because of their being embued 
with a still deeper spirit of delight 
and gratitude. 


‘It is to the wild regions of Labrador 
that you must go, kind reader, if you 
wish to form a personal acquaintance with 
the White-crowned Sparrow. There in 
every secluded glen opening upon the 
boisterous Gulf of St Lawrence, while 
amazed you. glance over the wilderness 
that. extends around you, so dreary and 
desolate that the blood almost congeals in 
your veins, you meet with this interesting 
bird. Your body is sinking under the 
fatigue occasioned by your wading through 
beds of moss, as extraordinary for their 
depth, as for the brilliancy of their tints, 
and by the difficulties which you have 
encountered in forcing your way through 
the tangled creeping pines, so dwarfish 
and so stubborn, that you often find it 
easier to trample down their branches 
than to'separate them so ¢s to allow you 
a passage. In such a place, when you 
are far away from all that is dear to you, 
how eheering is it to hear the mellow 
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notes of a bird, that: seems as if it had 
been sent expressly for the purpose of re- 
lieving your mind from the heavy me- 
lancholy that bears itdown! The sounds 
are so sweet, so refreshing, so soothing, 
so hope inspiring, that as they come upon 
the soul in all their gentleness and joy, 
the tears begin to flow from your eyes, 
the burden on your mind becomes lighter, 
your heart’ expands, and you experience 
a pure delight, produced by the invitation 
thus made to offer your humblest and 
most sincere thanks to that all-wondrous 
Being, who has caused you to be there 
no doubt for the purpose of becoming 
better acquainted with the operations of 
his mighty power. 

‘* Thus it was with me, when, some 
time after I had been landed on the 
dreary coast of Labrador, I for the first 
time heard the song of the White-crowned 
Sparrow. I could not refrain from in- 
dulging in the thought that, notwith- 
standing the many difficulties attending 
my attempts—my mission I must call it 
—to study God's works in this wild re- 
gion, I was highly favoured. At every 
step; new objects presented themselves, 
and whenever I rested, I enjoyed a delight 
never before experienced. Humbly and 


fervently did I pray for a continuation of 
those blessings, through which I now 
hoped to see my undertaking completed, 


and again to join my ever-dear family.” 


We cannot deny ourselves the de- 
light of delighting you by one other 
assage of the same sweet kind— 
so full of all right affections—human 
and divine. 


* One year, in the month of August, 
I was trudging along the shores of the 
Mohawk River, when night overtook 
me. Being little acquainted with that 
part of the country, I resolved to camp 
where I was. The evening was calm and 
beautiful, the sky sparkled, with stars, 
which were reflected: by the smooth 
waters, and the deep shade of the rocks 
and trees.of the opposite shore fell on the 
bosom of the stream, while gently from 
afar came on the ear the muttering 
sound of the cataract. My little fire was 
soon lighted under a rock, and, spreading 
out my scanty stock of provisions, I re- 
clined on. my grassy couch, As I looked 
around on the fading features of the beau- 
tiful landscape, my heart turned towards 
my distant home, where my friends were 
doubtless. wishing me, as I wished them, 
a happy night and peaceful slumbers. 

en were heard the barkings of the 
watch-dog, and I tapped my faithful 
companion, to prevent his answering 
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them. The thoughts of my worldly mis- 
sion then came over my mind, aud having 
thanked the Creator of all for his never 
failing mercy, I closed my eyes, and was 
passing away into the world of dreaming 
existence, when suddenly there burst on 
my soul the serenade of the Rose breast- 
ed bird, so rich, so mellow, so loud in the 
stillness of the night, that sleep fled from 
my eyelids. Never did I enjoy music 
more: it thrilled through my heart, and 
surrounded me with an atmopshere of 
bliss. One might easily have imagined 
that even the Owl, charmed by such de- 
lightfal music, remained reverently silent. 
Long after the sounds ceased did I enjoy 
them, and when all had again become 
still, I stretched out my wearied limbs, 
and gave myself up to the luxury of re- 
pose. In the morning I awoke vigorous 
as ever, and prepared to continue my 
journey.” 


From every sight he sees the orni- 
thologist learns a lesson of humility 
—for there is a mystery in the wis- 
dom that is for ever at work around 
him—a mystery that remains unsol- 
vable for ever to the genius of man. 
Often, while gazing on the nest of a 
bird, has Audubon been led to ques- 
tion himself, why there is often so 
much difference in the conformation 
and materials of those even of the 
same species, in different latitudes 
or localities? Often, while admiring 
the birds themselves, has he in vain 
tried te discover why they should 
be so distinguished by peculiar cha- 
racters? Why, for example, to some 
small and seemingly more delicate 
than others, greater mental and cor- 
poreal hardihood should have been 
assigned, so that they are wont to 
force their way, and that at an early 
season, quite across the whole ex- 
tent of the United States; while 
others of greater bodily magnitude, 
equal powers of flight, and similar 
courage, confine their journeys 
within narrow limits? Why the di- 
minutive ruby-headed Humming- 
Bird, the delicate winter Wren, and 
many warblers, all birds of compa- 
ratively short flight, areseen to push 
their way from the West Indian Is- 
lands, or the table lands of Mexico and 
South America, farther north than 
the boundary lines, before they reach 
certain localities, which cannot be 
looked on but as the favourite 
places of rendezvous allotted to 
these beings for their summer abode? 
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How wonderful to him that all birds 
which migrate are not equally pri- 
vileged! Why do not the Turkey 
Buzzard, the Fork-tail’d Hawk, and 
many others possessing remarkable 
power and ease of flight, visit the 
same places? There the Vulture 
would find its favourite carrion du- 
ting the heat of the dog-days, and 
the Hawk abundance of insects. 
Why do not the Pigeons found in 
the south ever visit the state of 
Maine, when one species, the Co- 
lumba Migratoria, is permitted to 
ramble over the whole extent of that 
vast country? Why does the small 
Pewee go so far north, accompanied 
by the Tyrant Fly-Catcher; while the 
Titirit, larger and stronger than ei- 
ther, remains in the Floridas and 
Carolinas; and the great Crested 
Fly-Catcher seldom travels farther 
east than Connecticut? ‘ Reader,” 
quoth Audubon, “ can you assist 
me?” How deeply enshrouded are 
felt to be the mysteries of nature— 
when thousands of years after Aris- 
totle we hear Audubon confess his 
utter ignorance of what such migra- 
tions and non-migrations mean— 
that’tis hard to understand why such 
general laws as these should be— 
though their benign operation is 
beautifully seen in the happiness 
provided alike for all—whether they 
reside in their own comparatively 
small localities, nor ever wish to 
leave them—or at stated seasons in- 
stinctively fly away over thousands 
of miles, to drop down and settle 
for a while on some spot adapted to 
their necessities, of which they had 
prescience afar off, though seeming- 
jy wafted thither like leaves upon 
the wind! Verily as great a mystery 
is that natural religion, by the Theist 
studied in woods and on mountains 
and by sea-shores, as that revelation 
which philosophers will not believe, 
because they do not understand— 
“the blinded bigot’s scorn” deri- 
ding such a state of the soul as 
Faith ! 

A delightful volume—or volumes 
—perhaps many—might be formed 
of all that has ever been said or sun 
of the Lark. To our own Sky-Lar 
how many odes and hymns have 
been addressed—himself the noblest 
lyrical poet of all—* wakening by 
the daisy’s side”—and ascending in 

‘music towards the Morning Star! 
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Wordsworth, Shelly, and the Shep- 
herd have all been inspired by the 
warbling, mellower at once end 
louder as the creature soars, till the 
sound seems to be itself alive withir 
the rosy cloud, as if it were the spi- 
rit of the dawn thatsang! The Mea- 
dow Lark, or American Starling, is 
another lark than our Sky-Lark— 
and though we never either saw or 
heard it, we can love it, not only fur 
its own but for Audubon’s sake. 


‘© How could I give the history of this 
beautiful bird, were I not to return for 
a while to the spot where I have found 
it most abundant, and where the most 
frequent opportunities occurred of ob- 
serving it? Then, reader, to those rich 
grass fields let us stray. We are not far 
from the sandy sea-shores of the Jerseys ; 
the full beauties of an early spring are 
profusely spread around us; the glorious 
sun illumines the creation with a flood 
of golden light, as he yet lies beneath 
the deep; the industrious bee is yet 
asleep, as are the birds in bush and tree; 
the small wavelets break on the beach 
with a gentle murmur; the sky is so 
beautifully blue, that, on seeing it, one 
fancies himself near heaven ; the moon 
is about to disappear in the distant west ; 
the limpid dewdrops hang on every leaf, 
bud, and blossom, each tall blade of grass 
bending under the weight. Anxious to 
view Nature at her best, I lie waiting in 
pleasure for the next moment :—it has 
come; all is life and energy; the bee, 
the bird, the quadruped, all nature awakes 
into life, and every being seems moving 
in the light of the Divine countenance. 
Fervently do I praise the God who has 
called me into existence, and devotedly 
do I pursue my avocations, carefully 
treading on the tender grass, until I reach 
a seat by nature’s own hand prepared, 
when I pause, survey, admire, and essay 
to apprehend all—yes, al/ around me! 
Delightful days of my youth, when full 
of strength, health, and gladness, I so 
often enjoyed the bliss af contemplating 
the beauties of creation! they are gone, 
never to return; but memory fondly 
cherishes the thoughts which they called 
into being, and while life remains will 
their memory be pleasing. 

* See the Lark that arrived last even- 
ing! fully refreshed, and with a bosom 
overflowing with love towards her who 
had led him thus far, he rises from his 
grassy couch, and on gently whirring 
pinions launches into the air, in the g'ad 
hope of finding the notes of his beloved 
fall on his gar. Females are usually 
tardy at this early season. I shall not 
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pretend to tell you why, reader; but that 
such is the fact, I have been fully con- 
vinced, since the very first feeling of 
their value was impressed on my mind. 
The male is still on the wing ; his notes 
sound loud and clear as he impatiently 
surveys the grassy plain beneath him. 
His beloved is not there. His heart 
almost fails him, and, disappointed, he 
rises towards the black walnut-tree, un- 
der which, during many asummer’s heat, 
the mowers have enjoyed both their repast 
and their mid-day rest. I now see him, 
not desponding as you might suppose, 
but vexed and irritated. See how he 
spreads his tail, how often he raises his 
body, how he ejaculates his surprise, and 
loudly calls for her whom of all things 
he best loves —Ah!—there comes the 
dear creature ; her timorous, tender notes 
announce her arrival. Her mate, her 
beloved, has felt the charm of her voice. 
His wings are spread, and buoyant with 
gladness, he flies to meet, to welcome 
her, anticipating all the bliss prepared 
for him. Would that I could interpret 
to you, reader, as I feel them, the many 


assurances of friendship, fidelity and love 


that at this precious moment pass from the 
one to the other, as they place their bills 
together and chatter their mutual loves! 
—the gentle chidings of the male fur the 
sorrow her delay has caused him, and the 
sweet words she uses to calm his ardour. 
Alas! it were vain to attempt it. I have 
listened to the talk, it is true; I have 
witnessed all their happiness; but I can- 
not describe it to you. You, reader, 
must watch them, as I have done, if you 
wish to understand their language.” 


- It is not in nature that an ornitho- 
logist should be cruel—he is most 
humane. Mere skin-stuffers are 
not ornithologists—and we have 
known more than one of that tribe 
who would have had no scruple in 
strangling their own mothers, or re- 
puted fathers. Yet if your true orni- 
thologist cannot catch a poor dear 
bird alive, he must kill it—and leave 
you to weep for its death. There 
must be a few victims out of myriads 
of millions—and thousands and tens 
of thousands are few—but the orni- 
thologist knows the seasons when 
death is least afflictive—he is merci- 
ful in his wisdom—for the spirit of 
knowledge is gentle—and “ thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears” 
reconcile him to the fluttering and 
ruffled plumage blood-stained by 
death. ’Tis hard, for example, to 
be obliged to shoot a Zenaida dove! 
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Yet a Zenaida dove must die for 
Audubon’s Illustrations. How many 
has he loved in life and tenderly 
preserved! And how many more 
pigeons of all sorts, cooked in all 
styles, have you devoured —aye 
twenty for his one—you being a 
= and epicure in the same in- 

uman form—and he being contented 
at all times with the plainest fare— 
a sallad perhaps of water-cresses, 
plucked from a spring in the forest- 
glade—or a bit of pemmican, or 3 
wafer of portable soup melted in the 
pot of some squatter—and shared 
with the admiring children, before 
a drop has been permitted to touch 
his own abstemious lips. Hear him 
on the Zenaida dove. 

“ The impressions made on the mind 
in youth, are frequently stronger than those 
at a more advanced period of life, and are 
generally retained. My father often 
told me, that when yet a child, my first 
attempt at drawing was from a preserved. 
specimen of a dove, and many times re- 
peated to me that birds of this kind are 
usually remarkable for the gentleness of 
their disposition, and that the manner in 
which they prove their mutual affection, 
and feed their offspring, was undoubtedly 
intended in part to teach other beings a 
lesson of connubial and parental attach- 
ment. Be this as it may, hypothesis or 
not, I have always been especially fond 
of doves. The timidity and anxiety which 
they all manifest, on being disturbed dur- 
ing incubation, and the continuance of 
their mutual attachment for years, are 
distinguishing traits in their character. 
Who can approach a sitting dove, hear its 
notes of remonstrance, or feel the feeble 
strokes of its wings, without being sen- 
sible that he is committing a wrong act ? 

“ The cooing of the Zenaida dove is so 
peculiar, that one who hears it for the 
first time naturally stops to ask, ‘ What 
bird is that?’ A man who was oncea 
pirate assured me that several times, 
while at certain wells dug in the burning 
shelly sands of a well-known key, which 
must here be nameless, the soft and me- 
lancholy cry of the doves awoke in his 
breast feelings which had long slumbered, 
melted his heart to repentance, and caused 
him to linger at the spot in a state of 
mind which he only who compares the 
wretchedness of guilt within him with 
the happiness of former innocence, can 
truly feel. He said he never left the 
place without increased fears of futurity, 
associated as he was, although I believe 
by force, with a band of the most despe- 
rate villains that ever annoyed the navi- 
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gation of the Florida coasts. So deeply 
moved was he by the notes of any bird, 
and especially by those of a dove, the 
only soothing sounds he ever heard during 
his life of horrors, that through these 
plaintive notes, and them alone, he was 
induced to escape from his vessel, aban- 
den his turbulent companions, and return 
to.a family deploring his absence. After 
paying a parting visit to those wells, and 
listening once more to the cooings of the 
Zenaida dove, he poured out his soul in 
supplications for mercy, and once more 
became what one has said to be ‘ the 
noblest work of God,’ an honest man. 
His escape was effected amidst difficulties 
and dangers, but no danger seemed to 
him to be compared with the danger of 
one living in’ the violation of human and 
divine laws, and now he lives in peace in 
the midst of his friends. 

“ The Zenaida dove always places her 
nest on the ground, sometimes artlessly at 
the foot of a low bush, and so exposed 
that it is easily discovered by any one 
searching for it. Sometimes, however, 
it uses great discrimination, placing it 
between two or more tufts of grass, the 
tops of which it manages to bend over, so 
as completely to conceal it. The sand is 
slightly scooped out, and the nest is com- 
posed of slender dried blades of grass, 
matted in a circular form, and imbedded 
amid dry leaves and twigs. The fabric 
is more compact than the nest of any 
other pigeon with which I am acquainted, 
it being sufficiently solid to enable a per- 
son to carry the eggs or young in it with 
security. The eggs are two, pure white, 
and translucent. When sitting on them, 
or when her young are still small, this 
bird rarely removes from them, unless an 
attempt be made to catch her, which she 
however evades with great dexterity. 
On several occasions of this kind, I have 
thought that the next moment would 
render me the possessor of one of those 
doves alive. Her beautiful eye was 
steadily bent on mine, in which she 
must have discovered any intention, her 
body was gently made to retire sidewise 
to the farther edge of her nest, as my 
hand drew nearer to her, and just as [ 
thought I hai hold of her, off she glided 
with the quickness of thought, taking to 
wing at once. She would then alight 
within a few yards of me, and watch my 
motions with so much sorrow, that her 
wings drooped, and her whole frame 
trembled as if suffering from intense cold. 
Who could stand such a scene of despair ? 
I left the mother to her eggs or offspring. 

** On one occasion, however, I found 
two young birds of this species about 
half, grown, which I carried off, and 
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afterwards took to Charleston, in South 
Carolina, and presented to my worthy 
friend the Rev. Jonn Bacuman. When 


‘I robbed this nest no parent bird was 


near. The little ones uttered the usual 
lisping notes of the tribe at this age, and 
as I put their bills in my mouth, I dis- 
covered that they might be easily raised. 
They were afterwards fed from the 
mouth with Indian corn meal, which 
they received with avidity, until placed 
under the care of a pair of common tame 
pigeons, which at once fostered them.” 


We need not go to America for 
pigeons and doves, for there are fan- 
ciers in London—some of them pub- 
licans and sinners—and one whom 
we know well and esteem—a retired 
pugilist, now a schoolmaster—who 
can show you such a various shower 
of them in the sunshine, as you could 
in vain seek to see in the islands, 
that, like so many bastions, protect 
the shores of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and the Floridas. “Those spots,” 
says Audubon, with that kindled 
imagination that ever attests his love 
of the Transatlantic regions, “where, 
in the calm of every spring morn, the 
air is rendered balmy by the effluvia 
of thousands of flowers, each of 
which rivals its neighbour in the 
brilliancy of its hues. Stop there, 
kind reader, and seat yourself be- 
neath the broadly-extended arms of 
the thickly-leaved evergreen oak, and 
at that joyous moment, when the 
first beams of the sun reach your eye, 
see the owl passing low and swifily 
over the ground, in haste to reach his 
diurnal retreat before the increasing 
light render all things dim to his 
sight; observe the leathern-winged 
bat, pursuing his undulating course 
through the dewy air, now deflecting 
downwards to seize the retiring noc- 
turnal insect, now upwards to pursue 
another species, as it rises to meet 
the genial warmth emitted by the 
orb of day. Listen!—for at such a 
moment your soul will be touched by 
sounds—to the soft, the mellow, the 
melting accents, which one might 
suppose inspired by Nature’s self, 
and which she has taught the ground 
dove to employ in conveying the 
expression of his love to his mate, 
who is listening to them with delight.” 
We can do all this in a field behind 
@ public-house not far from Kensing- 
ton gardens. And oh! in how many 
“a secret place have-we leant our 
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ear” to the cushat—in the centre of 
this earth’s solitariness—so it seemed 
—though the thousand-year old yew 
—in which the creature coo’d its 
whole heart into another heart—was 
visible, in its blackness, among the 
green oak-wood, to the traveller on 
the other side of the glen—on the 
other side of Borrodale, as with his 
face towards the Serene Seatore, em- 
bosomed in shadows, he left Rosth- 
waite the Lovely, unforgotten behind 
him, or carried its image along with 
him, like a dream that blends with 
fair realities, till all the earth becomes 
visionary—and in an hour was look- 
ing down on Wastwater—between 
the side-screens of the Great Gable 
and Scawfell! 

Ah! Audubon, thou knowest well 
the feathers and the flight of them 
all—of the passenger pigeon, that 
ranges over the whole of the United 
States, excepting perhaps the south- 
ernmost portion of the Floridas, and 
as far as Newfoundland, where it is 
a familiar guest—of the Carolina 
dove, that flies: “ at its own sweet 
will” from Louisiana to the interior 
of Massachusetts, but is never seen 
on Maine, while it sails up the Mis- 
sissippi, as far as Prairie du Chien, 
and to the borders of Upper Canada 
—of the ground dove, which one 
meets on the lower parts of Louisiana 
to Cape Hatteras, and all round the 
coast of the Flioridas, but never in the 
interior, as if it would not forsake 
the sound of the sea—of the white- 
headed pigeon, confined to a small 
domicile of some three hundred 
miles of the Florida Keys, and sel- 
dom, if ever, seen on the mainland, 
an insular bird of passage, pleased 
with that habitation for seven months 
of the year, for the other five billing 
and cooing in some paradise un- 
known—but ah! what are we to 
think of thee on reading that account 
of the murder, in which thou wast 
engaged as accessary before the act, 
of the Keywest pigeon, the brightest 
and most beautiful of all the tribe, and 
which but on one island of all ocean 
was ever heard to murmur pensively 
in the calm, or give to the wind the 
gladsome music of its wings ? 


‘* May 6, 1832.—When I reached 
the garrison, I found the sergeant wait- 
ing for me. I gave him some small 
shot, and we set off, not in full run, nor 
even at a dog-trot, but with the slowness 
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and carefulness usually employed by ‘a 
lynx or a cougar when searching for prey. 
We soon reached the thickets, and found 
it necessary to move in truth very slowly, 
one foot warily advanced before ‘the 
other, one hand engaged in opening a 
passage, and presently after occupied in 
securing the cap on the head, in smash- 
ing some dozens of hungry musquitoes, 
or in drawing the sharp thorn of a eactus 
from a leg or foot, in securing our gun- 
locks, or-in assisting ourselves to rise after 
a fall occasioned by stumbling against the 
projecting angle of arock. But we push- 
ed on, squeezed ourselves bet ween the stub- 
born branches, and forced our way as 
well as we could, my guide of course 
having the lead. Suddenly I saw him 
stoop, and observing the motion of his 
hand, immediately followed his example. 
Reduced by his position to one half of his 
natural height, he moved more briskly, 
inclined to the right, then to the left, 
then pushed forward, and raising his 
piece as he stopped, immediately fired. 
‘I have it,’ criedhe. ‘ What?’ cried I. 
‘ The pigeon’—and he disappeared. The 
heat was excessive, and the brushwood 
here was so thick and tangled, that had 
not Mr Sykes been a United States sol- 
dier, I should have looked upon him as 
bent on retaliating on behalf of ‘ the 
eccentric naturalist ;’ for, although not 
more than ten paces distant from me, 
not a glimpse of him could I obtain. 
After crawling to the spot I found him 
smoothing the feathers ofa pigeon which I 
had never seen, nay the most beautiful yet 
found in the United States. How I gazed 
on its resplendent plumage!—how I mark- 
ed the expression of its rich-coloured, 
large and timid eye, as the poor creature 
was gasping its last breath !—Ah, how I 
looked on this lovely bird! I handled it, 
turned it, examined its feathers and 
form, its bill, its legs and claws, weighed 
it by estimate, and after a while formed 
a winding sheet for it of a piece of paper. 
Did ever an Egyptian pharmacopolist 
employ more care in embalming the most 
illustrious of the Pharaohs, than I did in 
trying to preserve from injary this most 
beautiful of the woodland cooers! 

** I never felt, nor did my companion, 
that our faces and hands were covered 
with musquitoes; and although the per- 
spiration made my eyes smarf, 1 was 
as much delighted as ever I had been on 
We travelled onward, 
much in the same manner, until we 
reached the opposite end of the island ; 
but not another bird did we meet this 
day. 

“* As we sat near the shore gazing on 
the curious light pea-green colour of the 
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sea, I unfulded my prize, and as I new 
more quietly observed the brilliant 
changing metallic hues of its plumage, 
I could not refrain from exclaiming— 
* Bat who will draw it?’ for the ob- 
vious difficulties of copying nature struck 
me as powerfully as they ever had done, 
and brought to my memory the follow- 
ing passage :—‘ La nature se joue du pin- 
ceau des hommes; lorsqu’on croit qu’il 
a atteint sa plus grande beauté, elle sourit 
et s’embellit encore !’” 


But let us turn to take a look at 
some bird of prey or other, for we 
are getting too amiable among the 
sucking doves, and beginning to roar 
it you, as if we were one of them- 
selves engaged in the same agreeable 
occupation. We should like to see 
a bird who was not a bird of prey. 
A swallow eats a fly and a hawk eats 
a swallow—the swallow with his last 
breath cursing the hawk for a bird 
of prey, and the fly bizzing similar 
execrations as heartily against the 
eavesdropper. Few or none con- 
fine themselves rigidly to a vegetable 
diet. In fact ’tis out of their power; 
for in eating a raspberry they cannot 
pause to eject the maggot every ripe 
raspberry includes, whether white, 


yellow, or purple ; and the bird that 
makes no bones of the stone in a 
plum or a cherry, never dreams of 
spitting out the wasp. Our belief 
is, that these animals are the most 
ferocious that feed most on vegeta- 


ble vivres. Witness, among men, 
the seven million of the finest 
pisantry on earth, the late Ana- 
charsis Clootz and Isaac Ritson— 
and the present Sir Richard Phil- 
lips—among beasts, the late Chu- 
ney, and bulls and bears in general, 
whether on or in Exchange—among 
birds the clocking-hen, “ fierce as 
ten furies,” and that outrageous lit- 
tle fellow, especially if you try to 
tame him by putting a scarlet-cloth 
comb on his head with correspond- 
ing wattles, the cock sparrow. Lions 
and Tigers, Jer-falcons and Eagles, 
who live on flesh, fish, and fow], in 
comparison are quakers. People are 
wrong in disliking, simply on the 
score of diet, what they choose to 
call birds and beasts of prey. Audu- 
bon and North know better, and are 
just to the very Vulture, who, take 
our word for it, never eats carrion 
when he can get fresh meat, and is 
a much quieter character than the 
game-cock, who against the day of 
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battle is fed in his pen on what the 
initiated call cock-bread, composed 
of finest wheat flour, mixed with 
sugar candy, and other ingredients, 
which for manifest reasons shall be 
anonymous. 

Audubon is unwilling to think 
ill of any bird—and says a good 
word for him who is popularly 
conceived to be the devil incarnate 
—the Raven. Nobody, indeed, ven- 
tures to despise either of the two 
gentlemen in black—but Audubon 
and North have a positive liking to 
the latter—which, under favour- 
able circumstances, might relax 
into friendship. We like him for the 
sake of his birth-places and his 
places of resort. “ These are,” says 
Audubon, “the mountains —the 
abrupt banks of rivers—the rocky 
shores of Jakes, and the cliffs of 
thinly-peopled or deserted islands. 
It is in such places that these birds 
must be watched and examined be- 
fore one can judge of their natural 
habits as manifested amid their 
freedom from the dread of their 
most dangerous enemy, the lord of 
creation. There, through the clear 
and rarified atmosphere, the raven 
spreads his glossy wings and tail, and 
as he onward sails, rises higher and 
higher each bold sweep that he 
makes, as if conscious that the nearer 
he approaches the sun, the more re- 
splendent will become the tints of 
his plumage.”” He speaks with en- 
thusiasm of “the musical inflec- 
tions,” ore vocate—croaks) by 
means of which they hold converse 
together in their aérial amatory ex- 
cursions. These musical inflec- 
tions—he says—doubtless express 
their “ pure conjugal feelings, con- 
firmed and rendered more intense 
by long years of happiness in each 
other’s society.” More faithful mo- 
nogamists never sailed the sky. “Till 
death do us part,’ is the close of 
their nuptial oath—nor were they 
ever known to break it. No case of 
crim-con ever occurred on their 
cliffs. Audubon is not only inclined 
to believe that high up in heaven 
they can recall the pleasing remem- 
brance of their youthful days, and 
recount the events of their life, and 
express the pleasure they have en- 
joyed (and thus far we can go alovg 
with him) but that (and there, we 
fear, he lays himself open to a charge 
of heterodoxy) “they perhaps con- 
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clude with humble prayer to the 
author of their being for a continua- 
tion of it.’ However that may be, 
Wordsworth has not scrupled to 
speak “of the pious bird with the 
scarlet breast;” and why may not 


the raven have as deep a sense of na- 
tural religion—though he may not 
show it in the same way—as the 
robin? But hear Audubon. 


“Now, their matins are over; the 
happy pair are seen to glide towards the 
earth in spiral lines; they alight on the 
boldest summit of a rock, so high that 
you can scarcely judge of their actual 
size; they approach each other, their bills 
meet, and caresses are exchanged as ten- 
der as those of the gentle Turtle Dove. 
Far beneath, wave after wave dashes in 
foam against the impregnable sides of the 
rocky tower, the very aspect of which 
would be terrific to almost any other 
creatures than the sable pair, which for 
years have resorted to it, to rear the 
dearly-cherished fruits of their connubial 
Jove. Midway between them and the 
boiling waters, some shelving ledge con- 
ceals their eyry. To it they now betake 
themselves, to see what damage it has 
sustained from the peltings of the winter 
tempests. Off they fly to the distant 
woods for fresh materials with which to 
repair the breach; or on the plain they 
collect the hair and fur of quadrupeds ; 
or from the sandy beach pick up the 
weeds that have been washed there. By 
degrees, the nest is enlarged and trim- 
med, and when every thing has been 
rendered clean and comfortable, the fe- 
male deposits her eggs, and begins to sit 
upon them, while her brave and affec- 
tionate mate protects and feeds her, and 
at intervals takes her place. 

“ All around is now silent, save the 
hoarse murmur of the waves, or the 
whistling sounds produced by the flight 
of the waterfowl travelling towards the 
northern regions. At length the young 
burst the shell, when the careful parents, 
after congratulating each other on the 
happy event, disgorge some half-macerated 
food, which they deposit in their tender 
mouths. Should the most daring ad- 
venturer of the air approach, he is at- 
tacked with fury and repelled. As the 
young grow up, they are urged to be 
careful and silent :—a single false move- 
ment might precipitate them into the 
abyss below; a single cry during the 
absence of their parents might bring up- 
on them the remorseless claws of the 
swift Peregrine or Jer-falcon. The old 
birds themselves seem to improve in care, 
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diligence, and activity, varying their 
course when returning to their home, 
and often entering it when unexpected. 
The young are now seen to stand on the 
edge of the nest; they flap their wings, 
and at length take courage and fly to 
some more commodious and not distant 
lodgment. Gradually they become able 
to follow their parents abroad, and at 
length search for maintenance in their 
company, and that of others, until the 
period of breeding arrives, when they 
separate in pairs, and disperse. 

‘© Notwithstanding all the care of the 
Raven, his nest is invaded wherever it 
is found. His usefulness is forgotten, 
his faults are remembered and multiplied 
by imagination ; and whenever he pre- 


sents himself he is shot at, because from 


time immemorial ignorance, prejudice, 
and destructiveness have operated on the 
mind of man to his detriment. Men 
will peril their lives to reach his nest, as- 
sisted by ropes and poles, alleging merely 
that he has killed one of their numerous 
sheep or lambs. Some say they destroy 
the Raven because he is black; others, 
because his croaking is unpleasant and 
ominous! Unfortunate truly are the 
young ones that are carried home to be- 
come the wretched pets of some ill- 
brought-up child! For my part, I ad- 
mire the Raven, because I see much in 
him calculated to excite our wonder. It 
is true that he may sometimes hasten 
the death of a half-starved sheep, or de- 
stroy a weakly lamb; he may eat the 
eggs of other birds, or occasionally steal 
from the farmer some of those which he 
calls his own; young fowls also afford 
precious morsels to himself and his pro- 
geny ;—but how many sheep, lambs, and 
fowls, are saved through his agency! 
The more intelligent of our farmers are 
well aware that the Raven destroys 
numberless insects, grubs, and worms ; 
that he kills mice, moles, and rats, when- 
ever he can find them ; that he will seize 
the weasel, the young opossum, and the 
skunk ; that, with the perseverance of a 
cat, he will watch the burrows of foxes, 
and pounce on the cubs; our farmers 
also are fully aware that he apprises 
them of the wolf’s prowlings around 
their yard, and that he never intrudes on 
their corn fields except to benefit them ; 
—yes, good reader, the farmer knows all 
this well, but he also knows his power, 
and, interfere as you may, with tale of 
pity or of truth, the bird is a Raven, and, 
as La Fontaine bas aptly and most truly 
said, ‘ La loi du plus fort est toujours la 
meillure!’” 


Our admirable friend would find 
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it more difficult, with all his elo- 
quence, to justify the Blue Jay. 
Indeed, he knows the villain too 
well, to attempt it; yet he speaks 
without asperity, and with humane 
hesitation—at once philosophical and 
religious—saying “Reader ! look 
at the plate in which are represented 
three individuals of this beautiful 
species—rogues though they be, and 
thieves, as | would call them—were 
it fit for me to pass judgment on 
their actions. See! how each is en- 
joying the fruits of his knavery, 
sucking the eggs which he has pil- 
fered from the nest of some innocent 
dove or harmless pigeon. Who 
could imagine that a form so grace- 
ful, arrayed by nature in a garb so 
resplendent, could harbour so much 
mischief—that selfishness, duplicity, 
and malice, should form the moral 
accompaniments of so much physi- 
cal perfection? Yet so it is; and 
how like beings of a much higher 
order, are these gay deceivers!” The 
Blue Jay is a Williams—we mean 


the murderer of the Marrs and Wil- 
liamsons and other families in the 
metropolis—whoescaped hanging by 


suicide. Yet the Blue Jay was never 
known to have committed this latter 
crime. In an aviary at Charleston, 
he destroyed all the birds. One 
after another had been killed, and 
the rats were supposed to have been 
the culprits, but no crevice could be 
seen large enough to admit one. 
Then the mice were accused,and war 
waged against them, but still the birds 
continued to be killed, first thesmaller 
then the larger, until at length the 
Keywest pigeons; when it was dis- 
covered that Jay, who had been 
raised in the aviary, was the mur- 
derer. He was taken out, and placed 
in a cage, with a quantity of flour, 
corn, and several small birds, which 
he had just killed ; the birds he soon 
devoured, but the flour or corn he 
would not condescend to eat, and 
refusing every other kind of food, 
soon died. The wretch had mani- 
festly been suffering under inflam- 
mation of the organ of destructive- 
ness; and had his head been kept 
for five or ten minutes under wa- 
ter, he would have been cured of 
his propensity for smaller and lar- 
ger birds and Keywest pigeons, 
though we shall not say that after 
immersion he would have shown 
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such condescension as to eat corn. 
While at Louisville, in Kentucky, 
Audubon purchased a couple of 
dozens of Blue Jays at the rate of 64 
cents each, which he shipped to New 
Orleans, and afterwards to Liver- 
pool, “ with the view of turning them 
out in the English woods ’’—an, at- 
tempt unhappily frustrated—but for 
which, had it proved successful, the 
smaller and larger birds of the Eng- 
lish woods would have had good 
reason to be everlastingly grateful to 
their benefactor. 


** They were caught in common traps, 
baited with maize, and were brought to 
me one after another as soon as secured. 
In placing them in the large cage which 
I had ordered for the purpose of sending 
them abroad, I was surprised to see how 
cowardly each newly-caught bird was 
when introduced to his brethren, who, on 
being in the cage a day or two, were as 
gay and frolicsome as if at liberty in the 
woods. The new comer, on the con- 
trary, would run into a corner, place his 
head almost in a perpendicular position, 
and remain silent and sulky, with an ap- 
pearance of stupidity quite foreign to his 
nature. He would suffer all the rest to 
walk over him and trample him down, 
without ever changing his position. If 
corn or fruit was presented to him, or 
even placed close to his bill, he would not 
so much as look at it. If touched with 
the hand, he would cower, lie down on 
his side, and remain motionless. The 
next day, however, things were altered : 
he was again a Jay, taking up corn, pla- 
cing it between his feet, hammering it 
with his bill, splitting the grain, picking 
out the kernel, and dropping the divided 
husks. When the cage was filled, it was 
amusing to listen to their hammering ; all 
mounted on their perch side by side, each 
pecking at a grain of maize, like so many 
blacksmiths paid by the piece. They 
drank a great deal], eat broken pacan nuts, 
grapes, dried fruits of all sorts, and espe- 
cially fresh beef, ef which they were ex- 
tremely fond, roosted very peaceably close 
together, and were very pleasing pets. 
Now and then one would utter a cry of 
alarm, when instantly all would leap and 
fly about as if greatly concerned, making 
as much ado as if their most inveterate 
enemy had been in the midst of them. 
They bore the passage to Europe pretty 
well, and most of them reached Liverpool 
in good health; but a few days after their 
arrival, a disease, occasioned by insects 
adhering to every part of their body, 
made such progress, that some died every 
day. Many remedies were tried in vain, 
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and only one individual reached London. 
The insects had so multiplied on it, that 
I immersed it in-an infusion of tobacco, 
which, however, killed it in a few hours.” 


Had Mr Jay outlived the lice, 
and conquered the tobacco juice, 
he might have met his match in 
the, English woods. For though 
“truly omnivorous,” he is more ty- 
rannical than brave; and in many 
cases “ a downright coward.” The 
Cardinal’ Grosbeak, the Red Thrush, 
and the Mocking Bird, and many 
others of inferior strength, lick him 
in an open ring; but to be equal 
with them, he creeps silently to their 
nests, in their absence, and acts the 
egg-sucker. “I have seen one go 
its rounds from one nest to another 
every day, and suck the newly-laid 
eggs of the different birds im the 
neighbourhood, with as much regu- 
larity and composure as a physician 
would call on his patients.”” But Au- 
dubon has also witnessed fearful 
retribution for its crime—‘* when 
on returning to its own home, it 
found its mate in the jaws of a 
snake, the nest upset, and the eggs 
all gone. Ihave thought more than 
once on such occasions that, like all 
great culprits, when brought to a sense 
of their enormities, it evinced a strong 
feeling of remorse.” More remorse, 
we fear, than repentance. Alas! in 
the woods such rueful fate often 
befalls the innocent! One of the 
finest of all the Illustrations exhibits 
an attack made by a Black Snake 
on the nest of the Ferruginous 
Thrush. The female bird is seem- 
ingly expiring in its coils, while her 
mate, and another male of the same 
species that has come to their assist- 
ance, are giving battle to the reptile. 
“ Should this alliance,” says Audu- 
bon, speaking of the Illustration, 
“of noble spirits prove victorious, 
will it not remind you that inno- 
cence, although beset with diffi- 
culties, may, with the aid of friend- 
ship, extricate herself with honour?” 
The Illustration is of a scene he 
witnessed with his own eyes ; and he 
tells us “that the snake was finally 
conquered, and a jubilee held over 
its carcass by a crowd of thrushes 
and other birds, until the woods re- 
“sounded with their notes of exulta- 
tion. I was happy in contributing 
my share to the general joy, for on 
taking the almost expiring bird into 
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my hand for a few minutes, she're- 
covered in some degree, and I re- 
stored her to her anxious mate.” 
The mocking-bird alone, “that un- 
rivalled vocalist,’ surpasses the 
Ferruginous Thrush in song. This 
thrush possesses scarcely any facul- 
ty of imitation, but is—we-are told 
—a steady performer; and though 
it sings for hours at a time, seldom, 
if ever, commits errors, while te- 
peating the beautiful lessons set to 
it by nature, all of which it studies 
for months during spring and sum-~ 
mer. “Ah! reader,’ continues the 
gentle-hearted ornithologist, “ that 
I could repeat to you its several 
cadences, all so full of sweetness and 
melody, that one might imagine each 
last trill, as it dies on the ear, the 
careful lullaby of some blessed mo- 
ther chanting her babe to repose.” 
We fear that the Ferruginous 
Thrush himself has been known to 
murder an occasional small bird— 
but mum shall be the word for sake 
of his ig The Canada Jay is al- 
most as bad as the Blue—and on 
account of his carnivorous propensi- 
ties is known in Spain by the name 
of the Carrion Bird. The lumberers 
or woodcutters of that state amuse 
themselves in their camp during 
eating hours with what they call 
“ transporting the Carrion-Bird.” 
This is done by cutting a pole eight 
or ten feet in length, and balancing 
it on the sill of their hut, the end 
outside the entrance being baited 
with a piece of flesh of any kind. 
Immediately on seeing the tempting 
morsel, the Jays alight onit,and while 
they are busily engaged in devour- 
ing it, a woodcutter gives a smart 
blow to the end of the pole within 
the hut, which seldom fails to drive 
the birds high in the air, and not 
unfrequently kills them. This seems 
cruel—but is not so. For the Jays 
rob the lumberers’ traps of their 
baits; and robbery in the woods of 
Maine is rightly a capital crime. 
But would you believe it—the 
Mocking-Bird is as much of a mur- 
derer as the Blue Jay! ‘ My dear 
Mr Audubon,” said Dr Wilson of 
Charleston, in the house of Bach- 
man, “ I have several beautiful fox- 
coloured sparrows in my aviary, but 
of late some of them have been kill- 
ed, and I wish you would tell me by 
what other birds the murders have 
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been committed.” Audubon laid the 
charge first on the Blue Jay, (see 
what it is to have a bad character, ) 
but the doctor replied, that even 
they seemed too much molested by 
some other species. Audubon was 
dumb. Next day the doctor return- 
ed, and astonished him not a little by 
informing him that the culprit was a 
Mocking-Bird—ay “ the unrivalled 
vocalist!” They went together to 
the doctor’s aviary—and with all 
their four eyes saw the Mocking- 
Bird alight on one of the fox-colour- 
ed sparrows, in the manner of a 
small hawk, and attempt to murder 
him! The poor finch was rescued, 
but it was reduced to its last gasp, 
and expired. “ This very Mocking- 
Bird we strongly suspected of being 
the individual that had killed a Blue 
Jay of exceedingly meek disposition a 
few weeks before. It was ultimate- 


ly ren#ved into a lonely cage, where 
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it is yet passing its days, perhaps in 
unavailing penitence.” 

We must bring our article to a 
close—but shall probably next 
month return to this volume, which 
teems, as our readers now know, 
with interest and amusement. We 
conclude with a leetle anecdote most 
characteristic of the enthusiasm of 
the great ornithologist. The Black 
Poll Warbler builds in Labrador. 
And thus Audubon tells us of his 
having found its nest. “ One fair 
morning, while several of us were 
scrambling through one of the thick- 
ets of trees, scarcely waist-high, my 
youngest son chanced to scare from 
her nest a female of the Black Poll 
warbler. Reader! just fancy how 
this raised my spirits. I felt as if the 
enormous expense of my voyage had 
been refunded! ‘* There, said I, ‘we 
are the first white men that have scen 
such a bird.” 
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LETTER FROM A LIBERAL WHIG. 


Si1r,—When I last addressed you 
in the character which you were your- 
self pleased to assign to me, of a 
“ Liberal Whig,” it was with some- 
thing like a promise of shortly recur- 
ring to the subject which I felt had 
been then but imperfectly treated. 
The very important, if not vital, 
question as to the claim of Dissenters 
to be admitted to degrees at the 
Universities, had been newly agitat- 
ed, and its fate was still in sus- 
pense, when all hope of a fair and 
temperate discussion of it was sud- 
denly checked by proceedings on 
the part of the great body of Dis- 
senters themselves—disavowed in- 
deed by some of its individual mem- 
bers, but never distinctly repudiated 
by any class of Seceders—having 
for their direct object nothing less 
than the total destruction of the 
Church Establishment. All consi- 
deration as to the more remote 
tendency of the minor proposition 
became at once, as it were, swal- 
lowed up in the startling magnitude 
of that which succeeded it. The 
indignation of that great majority of 
the nation which, as is now at least 
unquestionably demonstrated, is firm 
in its attachment to the established 
religion, became excited to such a 
degree as to render it impossible to 
persevere in the less direct, but 
more insidious scheme of hostility. 
All farther operations in that quarter 
were suspended for the remainder 
of the Session of Parliament; and 
with that suspension my design of 
resuming the discussion was for the 
present also abandoned: The great 
political changes which have since 
taken place have produced the effect 
of putting off the consideration of 
the case to a still greater distance. 
If destined to be hereafter renewed, 
it will probably be in a shape and 
under circumstances very different 
from the past, and such as to require 
an altere mode of defence, if not 
to deserve concession. Atal] events, 
there is no ‘such pleasure or profit 
in matters of religious controversy 
as to challenge defence by anticipa- 
tion; and accordingly the few lines 
which I now send you are intended 
not only to contain no farther allu- 
sion to the subject of my last com- 


munication, but to announce the 
termination, according to my con- 
ception, of those party distinctions 
on which alone you appear to have 
hitherto recognised my claim for 
admission into your columns. 

This great and salutary change, 
long foreseen and impending, has 
no doubt been much accelerated by 
the late sudden subversion of the 
feeble remnant of that which styled 
itself the Whig Ministry, and by 
the subsequent exposition made 
by Sir Robert Peel of the prin- 
ciples upon which he has under- 
taken to assume the reins of Govern- 
ment. In neither of these events, 
indeed, could such a consequence 
be fairly said to be involved, if, as 
has been pretended, the former could 
be construed asan act of mere royal 
caprice, or the latter as a mere vague 
profession, never meant to be fol- 
lowed up by performance. But 
these are pretences which, in both 
cases, are too shallow to deceive any 
but the inventors. The more im- 
mediate adherents of the Ex-Minis- 
try—some, at least, among them— 
together with a few disappointed 
expectants—may flatter themselves 
into the temporary belief of a tale 
upon the reality of which depends 
their only chance of restoration to 
power; but all the world besides 
had long beheld the crisis of their 
fate as inevitable—the precise time 
and manner alone being left in un 
certainty, or the subject of specu- 
lation. The ultimate cause of their 
dissolution may be traced, without ~ 
any affectation of superior sanctity, 
to the apparent absence of a fixed 
moral principle of action, as evi- 
denced by their total indifference in 
the choice of means and instruments 
towards the accomplishment of their 
purposes, their almost open avowal 
of the doctrine of expediency as the 
only rule of political conduct, their 
alternate employment of intimida- 
tion and concession as the method 
of dealing with those whose acts 
amounted to nothing short of rebel- 
lion or treason, and their well-known 
disunion among themselves upon 
points of such vital and fundamental 
importance as to render any govern- 
ment fodmed on a basis from which 
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they were excluded, an object not 
merely of distrust, but of actual ri- 
dicule. This was, indeed, felt and 
acknowledged to be the case by 
that honest and independent portion 
of Earl Grey’s ministry which seced- 
ed with Mr Stanley. It was as 
strengly felt, if not as openly avow- 
ed, by Earl Grey himself, when he 
abdicated the helm of Government. 
The later acts of Lord Brougham, 
whatever may be said of them on 
the score of discretion and attention 
to public decorum, cannot be view- 
ed in any other light than that of a 
similar recognition ; and nobody who 
has watched the course of Lord Mel- 
bourne, or given him credit for the 
sincerity of the opinions avowed by 
him, can do otherwise than believe 
that that nobleman, whatever he 
may fee] or express as to the imme- 
diate manner or motive of his dis- 
missal, must secretly rejoice in his 
release, without personal dishonour, 
from a situation in which it was ma- 
nifestly impossible for him to remain 
for a single month after the next 
meeting of Parliament, without com- 
promises alike disparaging to himself 
and fraught with the most alarming 
consequences to the country. 

Let us now turn to the declaration 
made by Sir Robert Peel, in his ad- 
dress to the electors of Tamworth, 
of the principles of the new ministry. 
The first thing which must strike 
every impartial reader, is the impos- 
sibility of finding in it a single pro- 
position, with the exception of that 
which expresses a resolution to 
devote the surplus (if any) of the 
Irish Church revenue to none but 
“strictly ecclesiastical purposes,” 
which we should not equally have 
expected to find in a manifesto of 
_eitherLord Grey or Lord Melbourne, 
at any period subsequent to the pas- 
~—< the Reform Bill. And, even 
in that single exception, it will be 
noticed that Sir Robert Peel would 
have met with the cordial concur- 
rence of the seceding portion of the 
Reform Ministry. But it will be 
answered, that it is not in what Sir 
Robert Peel has declared, but in what 
he has omitted to make any declara- 
tion about, that we are to detect the 
cloven foot of the anti-reform prin- 
ciple—that new incarnation of the 
ancient demon of Toryism; and upon 
this there is nothing more to be said 
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than that, whatever is the extent of 
Sir Robert Peel’s explicitness, it is 
that beyond which no minister of 
the crown, be he called Whig or 
Tory, ought to commit himself—be- 
yond which we may feel certain 
that neither Lord Grey nor Lord 
Melbourne would have committed 
himself—in an exposition of the prin- 
ciples on which he intends to con- 
duct the government of the country; 
For a minister to pledge himself— 
thatis,in other words, to pledge his So- 
vereign—before hand, to the support 
ofany given measure until itshall have 
received the full sanction of legisla- 
tive approval, implies so manifest, not 
to say treasonable, a dereliction of 
duty, that those who clamour so loud- 
ly for want of it, must be strangely 
bewilderedin the pursuit of that new- 
fangled notion about “following out 
the principle of the Reform Bill,’ which 
it is impossible to say whether it is 
more vague and unmeaning in ex- 
pression, or false and unphilosephical 
in theory. That great and extensive 
enactment, upon which all parties 
(except that of the movement) are 
now agreed to rest, as.an integral part 
of the British constitution, was,as we 
were repeatedly assured by its first. 
promoters, both in and out.of Par- 
liament, to be regarded as complete 
in itself, being founded on one 
broad and distinct principle—name- 
ly, the Representative. It was an- 
nounced, and it was accepted, in one 
and the same spirit—as the first set- 
tlement of that one great national 
question. Nobody ever doubted 
that there were then, or that there 
are now, grievances to be redressed, 
abuses to be put an end to, improve- 
ments to be adopted, wholly inde- 

endent of, and unconnected with, 

eform in Parliament, or that it.is 
the duty of Government now, as it 
was at all times, to redress, abate, 
and amelivrate, whenever the voice 
of the people, constitutionally utter- 
ed, shall have clearly indicated either 
the evil or the remedy. The com- 
plaint was, that the composition of 
the Commons’ House of Parliament 
was not such as faithfully to report 
the voice of the people. This source 
of complaint, which was just in pro- 
portion as it was well founded, is 
now removed. The people, in the 
estimation of all but some ultra- 
reformers who constitute at present 
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a small minority, is now sufficiently 
represented. It can make known its 
wants and its grievances through the 
legitimate channel, and may freely 
pursue all legitimate courses for 
their attainment and reformation. 
This is the only true end of the Re- 
form Bill already accomplished ; and 
what more is meant by “ following 
out its principle” I am at a loss to 
imagine, unless that every succeed- 
ing ministry is to be bound neck and 
foot, like Mazeppa, to the wild 
Horse, Innovation, and to perform 
no other act than that of implicitly 
registering the decrees of that which, 
for the moment, may be the upper- 
most faction. 

If, then, it may be said, Sir Robert 
Peel has professed neither more nor 
less than might be expected to have 
been professed by either Lord Grey 
or Lord Melbourne, were he now to 
take office, where was the necessity 
for any change of Ministers, and why 
dismiss the Ministry, of which Lord 
Melbourne was the nominal head, 
before it had even been tried whe- 
ther it would, or could, act up to the 

rinciples by which itisassumed that 

ord Melbourne himself would pro- 
fess to be guided? The answer is 
short and plain. Because, giving to 
Lord Melbourne all possible credit 
for moderation in principle, and ex- 
cellence of intention, it is well 
known that Lord Melbourne’s indi- 
vidual sentiments were not those of 
the majority of his Cabinet; and, 
farther, because, even. allowing to 
that majority the utmost merit in 
meaning, not the distruction, but the 
conservation, of the commonwealth, 
it is superabundantly manifest that 
they could not be trusted in respect 
of the capability of resistance to the 
tide of popular encroachment. They 
—that is, such of them as were mem- 
bers of the two former Cabinets, 
and from whom their new associ- 
ates differed only as being supposed 
to descend yet lower in the scale of 
concession—had already, on too 
many occasions, displayed their 
readiness to embrace measures of 
real destructiveness ; and whether to 
withdraw our confidence in them in 
anticipation of those measures, or 
to wait for the season of their be- 
ing actually proposed and adopted, 
is no longer left to our choice, in 
consequence of the King’s unexpect- 
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ed, but possibly not unwise or ill- 
considered decision. To attempt, 
now, the reversal of that decision, 
would be, not. to return to the prin- 
ciples of the former Government, but 
blindly to rush upon changes of in- 
definite magnitude and unimaginable 
consequences. That the good vessel 
of the state might not, even in such 
case, still ride triumphantly through 
the tempest, and in the end reach 
some safe and quiet harbour, I am 
the last man to predict; but fearful 
would be the experiment, and not to 
be ventured upon, unless under cir- 
cumstances to render the enterprise 
compulsory. Until then, the plain 
duty of every trwe Conservative is to 
avert, by every possible exertion, so 
dangerous an extremity. The pro- 
fessions of the new Ministry are 
such as clearly to justify all such 
men, whatever may be the shades of 
difference in their former opinions, 
or whatever the party under whose 
banners they have hitherto ranked 
themselves, in recording their frank 
and mirsey | adherence to the go- 
vernmentof their Sovereign’s choice, 


so long as it acts up to the spirit of 
its declaration, in which I conceive 
to be clearly embraced—the recog- 


nition of the new system of repre- 
sentation as the established law of 
the Jand—the removal of all proved 
and convicted abuses—the adoption 
of all well-ascertained and unques- 
tionable improvements—and a spirit 
of concession to popular opinion; 
when clearly and unequivocally de- 
monstrated, and as contradistinguish- 
ed from mob clamour and the tur- 
bulence engendered by every sud- 
den cause of excitement. 

It is on principles such as these 
that I can conceive of no just ground 
of distinction at present existin 
which ought to prevent the: cordial 
coalition of Whig and Tory, even to 
the final-extinction of the names, for 
the preservation of the common. 
wealth, against those whose evident, 
if not avowed object, is:its destruc- 
tion; and that, least of all, I can ade 
mit of any apology for such members 
or supporters of the /ate Ministry, as 
preeenes conservative tenets, in re.. 

using (if they do refuse) the like 
benefits of support and concurrence 
to the present, Iam, sir, &c. 
Yours, 
MeErTRoporus. 
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XPH A’EN ZYMIIOLIN KTAIKQN IEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 
2. 
PHoc. ap. Ath. 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE} 
Burt GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock’ tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scens— Old Blue Parlour, Ambrose’s, Gabriel's Road.— Time, Bight— Pre- 
sent, Nortu, TicK.er, and the SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

Yes, James! I do indeed love my country with a passionate devotion— 
of all my heart, all my soul, and all my mind—far beyond the imagination 
of your citizen of the world, or your—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Imagination! Your citizen o’ the warld hasna abune an inch thick o’ 
soil on his sowle ; and the substratum is a cauld till, that keeps the vege- 
tation shiverin’ on the surface in a perpetual ague. 

TICKLER. 

Good. 

. SHEPHERD. 

Yet vegetation’s owre strang a name for the meagre mixtur o’ weeds 
and moss mopin’ aloof frae the happy gerss an’ floueres—aye wat wi a 
sickly sweat—unvisited by bee or butterfly—and only at times travelled in 
haste by the lang-legged speeder, or the ask that has lost his way-—— 


TICKLER. 
The ask ? 


Or lizard. 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 
They say they’re harmless; but I never liked them, sin’ we used to bash 
them wi’ stanes, whan we were callants. 
TICKLER. 
A most poetical and Christian prejudice. 
SHEPHERD. 

Is’t? I’m thinkin’ you're about an equal judge o’ poetry and o’ Christi- 
anity, sir. But what for spoil a feegurative expression? Never be critical 
in conversation, but accepp what’s said—be’t the sma’est triffle—frae a man 
o’ genius—and be thankfu’. Noo, you’ve interuppit the flaw o’ my ideas, 
and lost an illustration that you micht hae committed to memory, and passed 
it aff as an original ane o’ your ain at the card-club. 


NORTH. 
The climate of Scotland is the best in the whole circle of the sky. 
. SHEPHERD. 
And the maist beautifu’. Wha daured to say that the gerss o’ Scotland's 
no green ? Is the cheese o’ the moon green ? Is a grossert green? Is-aguse 
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green? Is a fairy’s mantle green? Are the een o’ an angry cat green? Isa 
mermaid’s hair green? Are-the edges o’ the Orange islands green, that lie 
in a seao’ purple and vermilion around the setting sun ? 

TICKLER. 


There he goes, North. 


SHEPHERD. 

But no sae green as the gerss o’ the Forest, when June makes his bed on 
the embodied dews o’ May, and haps himsell up in a coverlet “ 0’ wee mo- 
dest crimson-tipped floures’”— 

NORTH. 

Daisies. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just sae—daisies, and their kith and kin—that by their bauld beauty re- 
pel the frosts, and gar them melt awa’ in tears o’ very shame, pity, and re- 
pentance, for havin’ thocht o’ withrin’ the earliest gifts o’ Flora, profusely 
scattered owre bank and brae—the sweet scented, bright-hued embroidery 
o” nature— 

“ The simmer to nature, my Willie to me! ” 
Oh sirs! What a line! I could ban Burns for hae’n said it—instead o’ me! 
But ban I will not—I will bless him—for by it he has made a’ Scotland, and 
a’ the daughters o’ Scotland, lovelier and mair delightfu’ to every Scottish 
heart. 
NORTH. 
There he goes, Tickler. 
SHEPHERD. 

Green indeed! Put on a pair o’ green specs, and you'll ken whether or 
no the gerss o’ Scotland be green. The optician embues them wi’ as 
intense a glower o’ green as science can impart to the assisted human ee 
—but though they change the snaw into verdure without dissolvin't—they 
add nae deeper hue to the sward, sir—ma’ fath, that’s ayont the force o’ 
ony artificial focus—for a green licht is native in every blade on which 
balances the dewdrap—green licht sae saft, sae tender, sae delicate, that 
you wonder hoo at the same time it should be sae vivid—sae dazzlin’ I had 
amaist said—and I will say’t—sae dazzlin’—for when the sun, seein’ some 
sicht o’ mair especial sweetuess far doun below on the happy earth, canna 
help breakin’ cot into a shinier smile, aimed frae his throne on high at the 
heart o’ the verra spat where that sweetness lies—oh! but that spat grows 
insupportably beautifu’! a paradise within a paradise—like—like—like 

TICKLER. 

Like what, James? Don’t stutter. 

SHEPHERD. 

Like a bonnie Sabbath among the bonnie week-days—when they are 
lovely as the earthly on-goings o’ time can ever be—but it’s a heavenly 
fluatin’ by, wi’ something mair sacred in the blue skies, and something 
mair holy in the whiter clouds. 

NORTH. 

God bless you, my dear James. 

TICKLER. 

Ditto. 

SHEPHERD. 

Your hauns, chiels, The English are severe on our cleemat—and our 
cleemat, when it catches a Cockney in’t, is still severer on them—lauchin’ 
a’ the while at the cretur’s astonishment, when a blash o’ sleet suddenly 
blin’s his face, or a hail-dance peppers him—a wee bit malicious whurl- 
wund havin’ first reversed his umbrella, and then whuppen it cot o’ his 
haun’, carried it to the back vo’ beyond—to be picked up as a curiosity frae 
Lunoun by some shepherd in anither glen—in anither glen where a’ is 
loun as faery-lawn, and the willow leaves, wi’ untwinkling shadows, are 
imaged in the burnie that has subsided into sleep, and is scarcely seen, 
no heard ava’, to wimple in its dream. : 

NORTH. 
I do not remember, James, ever to have seen you under an umbrella, 
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TICKLER. 

Nor I, James, with even so much as one under your arm—or used as & 
walking-stick. 

SHEPHERD. 

A daft-like walkin’-stick indeed is an umbrella! gie me a gude black 
thorn, wi’ a spike in’t. As for carryin’ an umbrella aneath ma oxter—I hae 
a’ my life preferred the arm o’ a bit lassie cleikin’ mine—and whenever the 
day comes that I’m seen unfurlin’ an imbrella, as I'm walkin or sittin’ by 
mysell, may that day be my last, for it’l] be a proof that the pith’s a’ oot 0’ 
me, and that I’m a puir fusionless body, ready for the kirkyard, and my 
corp no worth the trouble o’ howkin’ up. Nae weather-fender for the 
Shepherd but the plaid! I look out intil the lift, and as Tamson shooblimely 
says— 

4 “ See the deep fermenting tempest brewed 

In the grim — sky.” 
But what care I forthe grim brewer? What’s his browst? Rain or snaw 
—or thunner and lichtenin’—or a’ fowre thegither, or what’s ca’d elemental 
war ? Thunner and lichtening’s gae awsome in winter, I confess; and it’s 
an eerie thing, sirs, to see a whurlwund heepin’ up a snaw- drift, by the glare 
o’ heaven’s angry ee, that for a moment alloos you a look intil the nicht! 
And nae man kens what thunner is, wha hasna heard it deadened intil 
sullen, wrathfu’ groans—for they’re no peals—they’re no peals yon—again’ 
the sides o’ hills, snaw-shrooded—that groan in their turns—but in fear, no 
in anger—as if some strange judgment had found oot the damned in their 
hour of respite, and were ordering them to rise up again to dree the trouble 
of the guilty dead. It’s nae exaggeration, sir. Lord safe us, what’n a how!! 
TICKLER. 
James, send round the jug. 
SHEPHERD. 

I'll dae nae sic thing, Timothy. The jug’s mine ain—but I’!] gie youa 

glass frae my jug if yours is dune, or gotten cauld — 
TICKLER. 
That’s unconscionable. Pray, when did you discover that the jug was 
your own? Till now it has been common property during the evening. 
NORTH. 
It has, indeed, my dear James. 
SHEPHERD. . 

Then why didna you mention that sooner ? for I've been treatin’t as indi- 

vidual property this last half hour—— 
NORTH. 

And I, seeing with what a resolute grasp you held the handle, have been 
taking an occasional taste of the Glenlivet, in a succession of smal! drams 
such as King Oberon might turn up his little finger to, as he raised to his 
lips the rose-chalice, trembling to the brink with dewdrops brightening 
in the lustre of Titania’s eyes, as she longed for the genial hour of love, 
soon about to be ushered in by the moonshine already beginning to smooth 
their nuptial bed on that bank of violets. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? Say you the Glenlivet smells like violets ? (puts the Tower of Babel to 

his nose.) It does that—a perfect nosegay. 
NORTH, 

No land on earth like Scotland for the landscape painter., Skies! I have 

lived for years in Italy—and—— 
SHEPHERD. 

And speak the language like a native, I'll answer for that—for I never 
understood Dante, till I heard you read up the greatest part o’ Hell ae 
nicht in your ain study. Yon’s fearsome. The te:zza rima’s an infernal 
measure—and you Jet the lines rin inti] ane anither wi’ the ski! o’ a Lucifer. 
When every noo and then you laid doon the vollumm on your knees—mercy 
on us! a great big vollumm wi’ clasps just like the Bible—and receeted a 
screed that you had gotten by heart—i coud hae thocht that you was 
Dante himsell—the great Florentine—for your vice keipt tollin’ like a bell 
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—as if some dark spirit within your briest were pu’in’ the rope—some 
demon o’ which you was possessed ; till a’ at ance it grew saft and sweet 
in the soun’ as the far-aff tinkling o’ the siller bells on the bridle-reins o’ the 
snaw-white palfrey o’ the Queen o’ the Fairies—as I hae heard them?’ the 
Forest—but that was lang, lang syne—for my ears, in comparison wi’ what 
they were when I was a mere child, are as if they were stuffed wi’ cotton 
—then they coud hear the gerss growin’ by moonlicht—or a drap o’ dew 
slipping awa’ into naething frae the primrose-leaf. 
NORTH. 

Most episodical of Shepherds! Much nonsense has been written about 
Italian skies—true that they are more translucent than ours—and that one 
sometimes feels as if he not only saw higher up into heaven, but as if he 
were delightfully received into it, along with the earth, so perfectly pure 
the ether that it spiritualizes all the imagery, as well as the being of him 
who gazes on it, and all are united together in the beautiful repose of joy, 
as if the dewy prime of nature were all one with the morning of life! 

SHEPHERD. 
Haena I felt a’ that and mair in the Forest ? 
NORTH. 
You may, James—but, then, James, you are a poet—and J am not—— 
SHEPHERD. 
That's true. 


NORTH. 
To feel so I had to go to Italy. That clime worked so even upon me, 
who am no poet. What then would be its effect on the Ettrick Shepherd ? 


SHEPHERD. 
I should grow licht in the head—as I did the first time I blew saip-bub- 
bles frae a pipe. 
TICKLER. 
How was that James ? I never heard that tale. 
SHEPHERD. 

I hae nae tale to tell ; but it sae happened that I had never heard tell o’ 
blawin’ saip-bubbles frae a pipe till 1 was aught year auld—the maist 
poetical epok perhaps in the life o’ a great untaucht original genius. 

TICKLER. 
Millions of poets are cut off ere they reach that epoch! 
SHEPHERD, 
And mony million mair by teethin-—— 
TICKLER. 

And the gripes. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's tautology—teethin’ includes the gripes—though you may hae for- 
gotten it—but great wits hae short memories—that’s proverbial—sae let 
me proceed. 

TICKLER. 

Wet your whistle. 

SHEPHERD. 

My whistle’s never dry. I had seen a lassie doin’t, and though she could 
na do’t weel, yet even sic bubbles as she blew—she was a verra bonnie bit 
lassie—appeared to my imagination mair beautifu’ than ony ither sicht my 
een had ever beheld—no excepting the blab o’ hinny that I used to haud 
up atween me and the licht, afore I sooked it, after I had flung awa’, in 
twa halves, the bum-bee that had gathered it partly frae the clover and 
partly frae the heather-floures. 

TICKLER. 

How amiable is infant cruelty ! 

SHEPHERD. 

And how detestable the cruelty o’ auld age! That verra day I took up 
the saip—I remember the shape and size o’ the cut at this moment—and 
bat a bit aff—makin’ it appear by the nibblin’ o’ my teeth, as if the thief 

‘had been a mouse. 
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TICKLER. 

How amiable is infant hypocrisy ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Whare was ye last nicht, you auld Archimawgo? I then laid hauns on a 
new pipe my father had brocht frae Selkirk in a present for my mother— 
for the cutty was worn doon to an inch, and had owre strong a smell even for 
the auld wives; but as for my mother, she was then in the prime o’ life, 
and reckoned verra like the duchess; and havin’ provided mysell wi’ a 
tea-cup and a drap water, I stole out intil what ance had been the garden 
o’ Ettrick ha’, and sat down aneath ane o’ the elm-trees, as big then as 
they are noo—and in solitude, wi’ a beatin’ heart, prepared my suds. I 
quaked a’ the same as if I had been gaun to do something wicked— 

NORTH. 

Shakspearean. 

TICKLER. 

Nothing equal to it in Massinger. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wi’ a trummlin’ heart—indeed a’ in a trummel—lI put the mouth o’ the 
pipe as gently’s | cou’d on the precious saip and water, and it sooked in 
the wee bells till they a’ made but ae muckle bell, on which depended a’ 
my happiness for that day at least, for in my agitation I let the tea cup fa’ 
—though thank God it didna break—and a’ my hopes were in the bole o’ 
that pipe, and it was limited to that ae single charge! I drew in my breath 
—and I held in my breath—wi’ the same sort o’ shiver that a wean gies 
afore gaen into the dookin’—and then I let out ae sigh after anither sigh 
—hainin’ my breath—when oh! ineffable and inconceivable happiness ! the 
bells grew intil bubbles! and the bubbles intil baloons! and the baloons 
intil meteors ! and the meteors intil moons! a’ irradiated wi’ lustre, a thou- 
sand times mair mony-coloured than the rainbow—each in itsell a wee 
glorious globe o’ a warld—and the beautifu’ series followin’ ane anither up 
the air, as if they were sailing awa’ to heaven. I forgot utterly that they 
were saip-suds, and thocht them what they seemed to be—creturs 0’ the 
element! Till first ane and then anither—ah waes me! gaed oot—and left 
me staunin’ forlorn wi’ my pipe in my haun’ aneath the auld elm-tree, as 
if the warld I breathed in was altered back intil what it was before— 
and I, Jamie Hogg, again at ance a school boy and a herd—likely to get 
his licks baith frae Mr Beattie the dominie, and auld Mr Laidlaw—in- 
stead o’ muntin’ up to heaven as the bubbles munted up to hea- 
ven—to find our hame in the sky! I looked sideways to the houses— 
and there was my mother fleein’ towards me—shaking her neive, and 
callin’ me “ Sorrow”—and demandin’ hoo I daured to meddle wi’ that pipe ? 
The stalk, at that moment, broke into ten pieces in my hand! and the 
head o’ the pipe, pale as death, trundled at my feet. I felt my crime to be 
murder—and without a struggle submitted to my mother, who gave me my 
paiks, which I took as silent asa fox. Severe disenchantment! Yet though 
my ears tingled, when I touched them, till bed-time, | was an unreformed 
sinner in sleep—and blew dream-saip-bubbles frae a visionary pipe up 
the ether of imagination, unlstaitagied, unterrified, and unpunished by any 
mortal mother—dream-saip-bubbles far transcending in purest loveliness 
even them for which I had wept—and is na’t a strange thocht, sirs, to think 
that the sowle in sleep’s capable o’ conceivin’ what’s even mair beautifu’ 
and mair evanescent than the first perfect heavenly joy that a puir wee bit 
poetic laddie like me ever experienced in the waukin’ warld ? 

NORTH. 
What better have we been pursuing all our lives! 
SHEPHERD. 

Said ye pursuin’ ? I did na pursue them—I stood rooted to the grund—I 
gazed on them as glories that I knew a breath would destroy—I feared to 
breathe for fear the air would break their pictured sides—for ilka ane as it 
arose glistened wi’ changefu’ pictures—painted a’ roun’ and roun’ wi’ wee 
clouds, and as I thought wee trees—the globes seemin’ rather to contain 
the scenery within them like sae many floatin’ lookin’-glasses—and some 
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o’ them shinin’ wi’ a tiny sun o’ its ain—the image it micht be—the re- 
flected image—o’ the great sun that illumines not only this world but the 
planetary system. 
NORTH. 
- Well, James! what better have we been gazing at all our lives! 
TICKLER. 
That Rounp or Beer, Kit. | 

SHEPHERD. 

Timothy’s speakin’ sense, and we twa hae been speakin’ nonsense—and 
yet that Round of Beef, though there’s nae fear, I houp, o’ his floatin’ awa’ 
up the air and meltin’ in a drap o’ saip and water, is but a bubble in his 
way too, and corned though he be, look for him to-morrow, and you will 
find him not. 

TICKLER. 
Yet is he a prize buttock. 
‘ NORTH. 
Transitory as a prize poem. 
SHEPHERD. 
In Eternity as short will be the date of that still larger round—the Earth. 
NORTH, 

Not any more mustard, Timothy. 

(Tickuer hands a substantial sandwich across the table to Nort.) 
Thank ye, Tim. Depth three half inches—the middle layer in a pepper 
and salt coat, rather the thinnest of the three—no fat but round the edges 
—and confound crust. There’s a recipe for a beef sandwich; and if you 
ask to take a lesson how to eat one, pray observe the mode of opening a 
mouth like a gentleman—wide, without gaping—and, having fixed that in 
your memory, attend to the difference between a civilized swallow and a 
barbarous bolt.—There! that was a civilized swallow; and, by the law of 
contrast, you have already, in fair imagination, a barbarous bolt. But we 
are rambling; and I remember we were discussing the skies of Italy in 
comparison with those of Scotland. Saw ever Italy such storms as Scote 

land sees ? ; 

SHEPHERD. 

In some spat or ither amaist every day o’ her life. 
TICKLER. 

Yes, she does; and such storms, too, as Scotland never sees. For all 
our volcanoes are dead; and, except now and then a slight shiver about 
Comrie, she never had an earthquake. 

NORTH. 
Shelly says grandly, 
) “as when some greater painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse.” 
I forget whether the word is earthquake or thunder. 
SHEPHERD. 
An’ its nae great maitter. 
” NORTH. 
Is there any great picture of an earthquake ? or of an eclipse ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Ye mean in iles or canvass ? 
NORTH. 

Ido. I know of none—but, were there fifty, I stake my credit on the 
assertion, that all of them together would not do the business to imagina- 
tion so perfectly as one line and a half in Milton— 

“ Disastrous twilight sheds, with fear of change 
Perplexing monarchs.” 
SHEPHERD. 


I’ve written as gude a line and a half as thae—but I’ve forgotten a’ my 
poetry, except some sangs. But keep to the pint. 
NORTH. 
* Great painters will rarely seize, 1 think, on the throes of mother Earth, 
or on the agonies of father Uranue. In earthquake, she seems to be too 
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ruefully rent—in eclipse, he seems to be too disastrously darkened—for us, 
their children, to desire to see one or other so painted; but poetry can 
sublime them both by some mighty moral, gathering up the supernatural 
trouble into a few words, and then by applying it illustratively to human 
life, magnifying both apegne neg eae both more portentous and pro- 
digious by their natural reaction on the imagination. 
SHEPHERD. 
I suspect, sir, that’s verra gude. After a’, there’s naething like poetry. 
NORTH. 

And no poets like the poets of Britain. But the truth is, James, that 
there is no country like Britain; and that her children far excel all the rest 
of mankind equally in imagination and in intellect. 

SHEPHERD. 
Are you sure o’ that, sir, and can you pruv’t? 
NORTH. 

I am sure of it, and I can prove it in one sentence, to the dissatisfaction 
of all the rest of mankind. What mortal man, in universality of genius, 
ever equalled Shakspeare ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s a poser. I defy the rest o’ mankind, leevin’ or dead, to parry that 

Gane. You’ve knocked them a’ doon, sir, wi’ ae hit on the universal ju- 
ular. 
. NORTH. 

What mortal man ever equalled Newton ? 

“ God said, Let Newton be—and all was light!” 
SHEPHERD. 
Nane. That’s a sickener on the stamach. 


NORTH. 
What mortal man ever equalled Bacon ? 


SHEPHERD. 
What, auld Roger ? 
NORTH. 
No, James,—Francis. 
SHEPHERD. 
Oo ay,—Francie !—In whattt? Howsomever that’s a settler on the kid- 
neys. 
NORTH. 
What mortal man in majestic wisdom of moral imagination—that is, “in 
the vision and the faculty divine,” ever equalled Milton ? 
SHEPHERD. 
The shooblimest 0’ a’ poems, though a silly shepherd says sae, assuredly 
is Paradise Lost. The blin’ bard was a seraph. 
NORTH. 
I have done; and merely ask, where we are to look for the equals of 
Spenser and Wordsworth ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Dinna weaken your argument, sir; nor shall I, or I micht ask where we 
are to find a Scott and a Byron—or a Burns—or—— 


TICKLER. 
An Ettrick Shepherd. 


SHEPHERD. 
Dinna indulge in personalities, Mr Tickler. I’m satisfied to be the Scot- 
tish Theocritus. 
(Enter, in two columns, the Ambrosial brethren, with their tails, and 
the usual supplies.) 
NORTH. 
How are you, gentlemen? 


Omnes, in all kinds of voices. 
Pretty bobbish. 


SHEPHERD. 
‘ What kind 0’ an answer’s that to make Mr North, ye. neerdoweels ? 
And it maun be preconcerted—for wha.ever heard ¢ell o’ twa columns 0’ 
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waiters, each wi’ its ain maister at its head, without preconcert, and in per- 
fect unison, cryin’ out in tenor, treble, and base, “ Pretty bobbish?” For 
shame o’ yoursells! answer me wiselike—Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye, lads ? 

Omnzs, in all kinds of voices. 

All alive and kicking. 

( They deposit the dishes, and deploy out of the room in gallopade, Tap- 
pitourie, to the great delight of the family, hitting his hurdies with 
his heels, and disappearing in a somerset.) 

SHEPHERD. 

I’ve lang gien up wonderin’ at ony thing ; but there coudna weel be 
fewer than twa score. Mony faces glowered on me, as the columns de- 
ployed, some wi’ goggle and some wi’ pig een—some wi’ snouts and some 
wi’ snubs—and think you yon black-a-viced man wi’ the white teeth could 
be a blackamoor ? 

NORTH. 

The truth is, my dear James, that thousands of strangers in Edinburgh 
—many of them from foreign countries—are perennially dying to see the 
Ettrick Shepherd in all his glory at a Noctes—and I lately discovered, 
by the merest accident, that Ambrose, out of the purest humanity—for you 
know he is above all selfish motives—has been in the practice—since we 
resumed our sittings—to admit as many of the more distinguished as the 

rlour can prudently hold, on account of the flooring, into his Tail, and 

nto the Tail, too, of Mon. Cadet. The black-a-viced gentleman is, as 
you conjectured, a blackamoor. The Duke of Lemonade—fresh from St 
Domingo. 


And the Tawney ? 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 
That was the Marquis of Marmalade, the duke’s eldest son, by a French 
countess, who survived the Great Massacre, and was the beauty of Port- 


au-Prince. 
SHEPHERD. 

I houp Mr Awmrose ‘ll be kind to the duke and marquis in the bar, 
and no let them want for ony thing reasonable in the way o’ drink. Noo, 
sirs, dinna distract my attention frae the boord, for it requires as 
meikle thocht to play a supper o’ this complicated character as a game at 
chess. You twa are at liberty to speak to ane anither, but no to me, and 
mind that ye converse in a laigh, or at least moderate key, that ye dinna 
wax warm and smite the table or your thees, and abune a’ things else that 
ye flee na up in ane anither’s faces in a rage, and gie ane anither the lee. 
Be temperate, for I canna help fearin’ the kintra’s in a predicament. Thir 
are prime. 

NORTH. 

You may perhaps remember, Mr Hogg, that at last Noctes, in reply to a 
question of yours, If I thought there would be any serious disturbance in 
the country on account of the dissolution of the Ministry ? I said, that I 
thought there would be a great deal of ludicrous disturbance, and that the 
people would experience so many difficulties in preserving a grave coun- 
tenance, that they would very soon desist from the attempt, and find relief 
in general laughter. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m no hearkenin’, and your words in my lugs seem to follow ane anither 
wi’ that kind o’ connexion that might be expected amang written slips o° 
paper read, as they cam to haun, out o’ a hat. 

NORTH. 

Has it not been even so, Tickler? I see “in the Sun a mighty angel 

stand,” waving a broadsword all over Scotland. 
TICKLER, 

On such occasions the London papers, in the adverse faction, always 
tell the people of England to look at Us. We are always in a flame of 
SS conflagration spreads ever the country like a thousand 

in the season of heather burning, when every hill has its beacon. 
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NORTH. 

And in the smoke the stars are stifled like bees in brimstone, and fall 
hissing into the lochs. 

TICKLER. 

I contemplated the meeting in the Grassmarket from one of the eyes of 
the White Hart, and felt ashamed of Auld Reekie. In that vast area I 
have seen fifty thousand people, all gazing intently on one man, who was 
making them a speech. “ Ladies and gentlemen,” said the orator, with 
hands impressively folded across his breast, “ on rising to address you en 
this occasion, | feel it to be a duty incumbent on me to deviate from the 
usual practice of my predecessors in the chair, and to declare, with a voice 
that will be heard all over Scotland, that so tar from charging the fair sex 
with having been the cause of my downfall—which is now near at hand— 
for Iam about to relinquish the situation which I have for a good many 
years held in this city—I have ever found them the best of friends—and 
that had I taken their advice earlier in my career, although my life might 
not have been one of such adventure—and, without presumption, I may 
even say, achievement—nor my death witnessed by so numerous and 
highly respectable an assemblage of my fellow- citizens—(and here he bowed 
all round)—I might on the whole have been a happier man. With my last 
words, therefore, I beg the ladies to accept the assurance of my sincerest 
gratitude, highest respect, and warmest affection.” And so saying, he 
dropped the handkerchief, and in air danced the usual solo. 

SHEPHERD. 

Was na the rubber a sodger ? 

TICKLER. 

When I thocht of that orator and that audience, and the sublime sympa- 
thy that stilled the vast assemblage while he spoke—and then looked at the 
pitiful crew standing on the shabby scaffold, all of them like crimivals 
guilty of no particular crime, but somehow or other invested with the 
mean air of servants out of livery and out of place—I could not but very 
painfully feel the disheartening and humiliating contrast; nor was my 
shame for the degeneracy of my countrymen not exacerbated by the miser- 
able and wretched speeches emitted in voices that alternately played 
cheep! and peep! or sputtered out in syllables that seemed composed of 
slaver, and left most of their fluency on the waistcoats of the delirious 
idiot drivelling about Claverhouse and Bothwell-bridge. 

NORTH. 

Why he is their crack orator. 

TICKLER. 

The mob near the scaffold was very far indeed from resembling the 
swell mob. It looked like the last relics of a meal mob, that had scattered 
on the streets what it should have put in its stomach—or rather like a 
general meeting of your friends the old clothesmen. 

NORTH. 
My friends the old clothesmen—I beg you to be civil. 
TICKLER. 

You know you always knock them down simply for popping the ques- 

tion. But they were far from being enthusiastic. 
NORTH. 

You seldom find united in one and the same individual the extremes of 
enthusiasm and hunger. 

TICKLER. 

I did not say they all looked hungry—though I do not doubt many of 
them were so—but they almost all looked as if they had been drunk the 
night before, and kept spitting till they stood in a puddle of phlegm. ’Twas 
rather a raw day, and the afternoon of araw day towards the end of Novem- 
ber, in the Grassmarket, is not favourable to noses. The cheekery got 
sallower and sallower as the light declined, and the mob began to suifter, 
and wipe its nose on its sleeve—dangerous symptoms of anger and dié- 
gust. Jt then began to swear and to cut jokes, and only wanted spirit for 
arow, “ Spunks—spunks—spunks—who will buy my spuvks ?”—cried an 
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errant voice with a beseeching earnestness, that wershified the insipidity 
of the patriot at that moment advising his Majesty to look to his crown, 
and Jock’s appeal to the sympathy of the shiverers excited an abortive 
guffaw. 
SHEPHERD. 
Wha leuch ? 
TICKLER. 

The meanest of mankind are yet susceptible of shame, and from the out~ 
skirts of the mob I saw slinkings away into closes, and heard sulky pro- 
posals, such as “ Come awa’, Jamie—for I never heard sic haverers—come 
awa’, and let’s join for a dram.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Wi’ a’ my heart. Your health, sir. 

. TICKLER. 

There had not at the thickest been more than a couple of thousand near 
the scaffold, and as the mob thinned, and you could see through “ its 
looped and windowed raggedness,” you could not help admiring how the 
lowest rabble in Scotland contrive to have such fair skins. 

. NORTH. 
Cutaneous diseases are now chiefly confined to England. 
TICKLER. 
True, I seldom go there now for fear of catching the itch. 
NORTH. 
’Tis a retribution on them for all their wit on the Scotch fiddle. 
TICKLER. 

Had these poor fellows attended to their own business instead of the affairs 
of the state, they might all, with the regular wages going, have clad themselves 
decently on week days, and had a Sunday suit; whereas, you never saw 
out of Ireland: such apologies for breeches; and one radical at a distance I 
mistook for a Highlandman, whose imagined kilt of the Macgregor tartan, 
on somewhat nearer inspection appeared in its true colours—those of a 
dirty shirt. 

SHEPHERD. 

I hae been tryin’ a’ I could no to hear you—but I hae been obliged, whe- 
ther I would or no, to follow the threed o’ your discourse, like a speeder 
waverin’ apparently again’ his wull in the wund—— 

NORTH. 
On a line of his own spinning, James—but, Shepherd, you are like the 
fly, unwittingly caught in the spider’s web. 
SHEPHERD. 
I dinna like to hear you abusin’ puir folk. 
NORTH. 


Come—come, James, much as I esteem you, I shall not suffer you to 
utter such stuff. 


SHEPHERD. 
Weel—weel, then—I eat in my words. 
NORTH. 
I love the people of Scotland, James, and they know it. A nobler race 
never toiled for bread. Abuse the poor, indeed !—No— 
“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God ”— 
And Scotland is full of them—of men in low degree, on whose hearts nature 
has set her own badge of highest merit, that to my eyes shines brighter than 
any silver star. The commonalty of Scotland has produced many of her 
greatest geniuses and most heroic patriots—and will continue to produce 
them ; but independently of such produce rich and rare, I love the people 
for the sake of the virtues of their own condition, on which the country, 
equally in time of peace and of war, for her happiness and her safety 
mainly relies, And now that the political privileges of the people have 
been extended—though to such extension I was adverse, and gave reasons 
for my opposition which never yet have been refuted—so far from finding 
fault with their exercise of those privileges, I would despise them now 
whom I have heretofore admired, were they not to value them highly, and 
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to consider every case in which they think themselves called to use their 
rights, as a case of conscience. 
SHEPHERD. 
Sound doctrine that—and high sentiment too—just like yoursell ! 
NORTH. 

Nay, I shall always make great allowance for them in times of excite- 
ment, and the moment you hear me call them mob or rabble, get me cog- 
nosced, and confined, and let the Lodge be let. 

SHEPHERD. 

I should in that case hae nae objections to sit in’t rent-free, provided the 
trustees would only pay the taxes, and the wages o’ the gardener for keep- 
in’ up the place, and the gravel walks tidy, for o’ a’ things on the yerth I 
do maist detest and abhor chicken-weed and sic like trailin’ trash chockin’ 
up the boxwood and ither odoriferous plants, sae that you might mow the 
avenue wi’ a scythe, and put up into cocks a kind o’ coorse product, atween 
hay and straw and rashes, that stirks in wunter wad eat rather than starve. 

NORTH. 

But no friends, James, of the people are they who collect such raga- 

muffin congregations of the dregs of the lowest canaille as that which dis- 

raced the Grassmarket, and libel the lower orders by addressing the 
insignificant assortment of small gangs, as if they represented the worth 
and intelligence, and industry, and patriotism of the Working Classes. 
Why, Tickler tells me that the few scores belonging to that excellent order 
stood aloof in knots with their aprons on, for a short while regarding the 
proceedings with indifference or contempt, and then walking away, with 
a laugh or a frown, to their afternoon’s work. It is a stupid mistake, and 
shows utter ignorance of their characters, to believe that the respectable 
mechanics of Edinburgh like to see magistrates and gentlemen descendin 
to a level on which they themselves would scorn to stand. They thin 
and say—I have heard more than one of them say so—that they wonder 
how their superiors in station can submit to such degradation as they 
themselves, humble men as they are, would spurn; and are surprised 
how they are permitted to do so by their wives. 

SHEPHERD. 

The wives o’ the workin’ classes, I ken, aye set their faces against their 
husbands attendin’ sic riff-raffery affairs; for in nae ither class o’ society 
hae honest men’s wives mair becoming pride, and in amaist every woman’s 
briest there is a natural repugnance to a’ pursuits—except it be an occa- 
sional ploy—that tak her man frae his wark or his fireside—and especially 
to sic as embitter and exasperate his temper, which politics, as they’re 
ca’d, are certain sure to do, and to mak him a domestic tyrant at last. 

NORTH. 

What cruel wickedness is involved in those two words—Domestic Ty- 
rant! 

SHEPHERD. 

The chiel, frae abusin’ the misgovernment o’ the kintra, and the mis- 
direction o’ public affairs, and a’ things whatsomever in the wide warld— 
the hail system in short, sir, o’ our foreign and domestic policy—acquires 
a habit o’ fawte-findin’ that he applies to the mismanagement o’ the hame 
department within his ain door-cheeks—and the neebours hear him flyting 
on the gudewife like a tinkler, till at last he taks to the harlin o’ her alang 
the flure by the hair o’ the head—and some night the polish enter at the 
cry 0’ murder, and carry the Radical Reformer to the shells. 

NORTH. 

Strang—strang—strang—James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mind ye, sirs, I’m no sayin’ this is the common character o’ Radical 
Reformers amang mechanics. It’s an extreme case—the cry o’ murder. 
For a woman will thole a bantle o’ ill-usage afore she breaks out either in 
fury or fear at her husband, rememberin’ the days o’ their youth. But the 
peace o’ the fireside may be sair disturbed without things comin’ till that 
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extremity; and I manteen it’s no in the natur o’ things that ony hard. 
workin’, contented, decent, douce, domestic chiel wi’ a wife, and of 
coorse weans, can lang busy himsell wi’ correctin’ the abuses o’ church and 
state, without suner than he suspeks becomin’ rather idlish, gae sour, no 
just sae ceevil in his mainer as he used to be, upsettin’, and proud o’ bein’ 
the cock o’ the company whare ilka bit bantam maun hae its craw—instead 
o’ happy in bein’ the cock o’ his ain roost, chucklin’ by the saft side o’ his 
ain chucklin’ hen, as bonnie as if she were yet an yearock, though she has 
been aften clackin’, and has bred up chickens that are some o’ them doin’ 
for themsells, and the rest cheerfully runnin’ about and pickin’ crumbs frae 
the floor. 
NORTH. 

Tickler, how pleasingly he illustrates his political and economical 
views ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Safe us! what’s become o’ a’ the oysters!—You hae aye been a great 
freen’, sir, o’ the educatin’ o’ the People. 

NORTH. 
Always. I shall give my support to no ministry that does not strive with 
all its might and main to effect that object. The late ministry deserved 
raise for what they did; and we shall show ourselves a strange nation 
ndeed if we grudge any grant of the public monies, however magnificent, 
to be employed in spreading and establishing knowledge in the land. 
SHEPHERD. 
Was na’t twenty thousand pounds ? 
NORTH. 

And too little. What if it were a hundred thousand? The mind of the 
people would repay it—in hard cash—a thousand-fold. Even as a Utili- 
tarian, I say—at any cost—let our twenty-four millions have education. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s a man. 

NORTH. 

But let us know what we are about—and what we are to expect—and 
what are the possibilities of education. 1am willing to believe that a con- 
stant progress is making towards truth, and that this must be for happi- 
ness; but any one who looks at the world and ite history may satisfy him- 
self that for some reason or another this truth was not intended to come all 
at once. Either in the human understanding, or the positive state of the 
human will, there is some ground wherefore this should not be. It is not 
possible then, nor meant to push mankind forwards at once into the pos- 
session of the inheritance. There are degrees, and stages ; and seeing this, 
a wise man is patient and temperate. 

SHEPHERD. 

Like yoursell. 

NORTH. 

Many men fall into this error, James, by a miscaleulating impatience 
to bring on at once the reign of truth—that they foolishly imagine that 
small portions of truth communicated, which it is in their power to commu- 
nicate, are the reign of truth brought on earth ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Coofs ! 


NORTH. 

The truth which is in their power, is that which regards definite rela- 

tions, as mathematics, and the science of matter. Their hasty and enthusi- 

astic imagination seizes on parcels of this truth, and upon plans for com- 

municating them, and to judge from their manner of speaking, it foresees 

consequences of a magnitude and excellence, conceivable only if all truth 
were to have possession of the human heart. 

SHEPHERD. 
You are gettin’ rather beyond my depth—yet by drappin’ my foot I feel 
grund—only tak tent you dinna droon me in some plum. 
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NORTH. 

In judging the past, James, we are not to condemn errors, simply because 
they were errors. They were, many of them, the necessary guidance of 
man! 

SHEPHERD. 

Alas! for puir man, if he had had nae sic Christianity even as the Roman 

Catholic Religion afforded him in the dark ages. 


NORTH. 
Alas! for him indeed, my dear Shepherd. Neither are we to judge the 
total effect of the error by the effect of the excess of that error. 
SHEPHERD. 
Eh? 


NORTH. 
Not, for instance, to judge the total effect of monastic orders by the 
worstpictures of sloth and vice which monasteries have afforded—not the 
total effect of Aristotle’s dialectics—-if erroneous or erroneously used—by 
the most frivolous and vain of the school-subtleties—not the effect of the 
Roman Catholic religion at a Spanish or English auto-da-fe. 
SHEPHERD. 

I canna but agree wi’ you.—But look at Tickler, (yawning,) is na he 
sleepin’ ? 

NORTH. 

Our business, my dear pastor, is not to hunt error out of the world, but 
to invite and induce truth. It is a work not of enmity but of love; and, 
with all my admiration of Lord Brougham, I cannot think his temper and 
method as a moral teacher so good as those of Socrates. 


SHEPHERD. 

You'll forgie me, sir—but I never can help suspectin’ that a man’s get- 
ting a wee dullish or sae—even if that man should happen to be yoursell— 
when I experience a growing diffeeculty in keepin’ up my lids. What think 
you noo, sir, o’ the prospects o’ the Government ? 


NORTH. 

The same I thought of them at last Noctes. Sir Robert Peel had not 
then arrived from Rome—but I knew he would be Premier—Wellington 
Foreign Secretary—and Lyndhurst Chancellor—and I said that the strong- 
est ministry would be formed the country had seen since the time of Pitt. 
I added there would be a dissolution, and that the Government would have 
many formidable difficulties to encounter and overcome in the new Par- 
liament. — 

SHEPHERD. 

Sagawcious. 

NORTH. 

I heard a gentleman, who, I presume, has studied politics, and declares 
that he belongs to the juste milieu, prophesy—that was his word—that in 
two months the King would, much against his will, send for Lord Stanley, 
and request him to form a ministry, and I wish Gurney to record the pro- 
phesy, that this philosopher of the golden mean, may enjoy through life 
the halo that will glorify his brows ever after its fulfilment. 

SHEPHERD. 
Wha was’t? And what said ye till the man o’ mediocrity ? 
NORTH. 

I never mention the names of private persons at a Noctes, and | said 
nothing to him, for I make it a rule never to disturb any friend's self-com- 
placency, so long as his remarks are innocent. 

SHEPHERD, 

And that, sir, was indeed as innicent a remark as ever was lisped by a 
babby about a change o’ kittens. 

NORTH. 

The greater and indeed the lesser prophets were inspired direct from 
heaven—and I do not believe that my wortby friend, who is such an enemy 
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to extremes, thought of claiming Elijah’s mantle, or that he imagined he 
had had communion with the spirit 


“ That touch’d Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire.” 


To another class of prophetic personages, called seers, he could not well 
suppose he belonged, as they are always Highlanders. But he was born of 
Lowland parents in the Luckenbooths—so he cannot have the second sight 
—nor to his eyes “coming events cast their shadows before.” Milton, 
again, speaks of the sages whose 


“ Old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain ;” 


but my friend is not forty, and his experience has been circumscribed within 
a somewhat narrow circle. He could not, therefore, have been in Milton’s 
eye. 

SHEPHERD. 

He maun o’ necessity then belang till that class o’ prophets that are ca’d 
simple conjecturers—because they’re nae conjurers. He’!] hae just know- 
ledge aneuch to ken frae the newspapapers that Lord Stanley did na quite 
like the noo to join Ministers, and that he has been praised for hangin’ back 
by the Whiggamores, though, between you and me, sir, he’s nae favorite 
nvo with them, and like to be less sae afore seed-time. And as nae man 
o’ mediocrity wad ever dream o’ Durham’s being Premier, the simple con- 
jecturer could na weel help prophesying—sae he was determined to pro- 
phesy—that Stanley wou!d be the man. 

NORTH. 

I believe you have hit it—James. But was not two months too short a 
term ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ratherly—But the simple conjecturer, though nae conjurer, had seen in 
the papers that the new Ministry would be refused the supplies by the new 
House—and takin’ that for gospel, he fixed his time, and 1 only wonner he 
alloo’d Sir Robert to be Premier abune sax weeks. But what thiuk ye, sir ? 

NORTH. 

I think that nothing could be more amusing than the serious view taken 
by part of the press of the temporary dictatorship of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The “ wearifu’ woman” of the Morning Chronicle for three weeks, 
without one moment's intermission, kept up a mumbling and maundering 
vituperation of the Duke, whom for Jengthiness she classically called dic- 
tater, for having put all the seals of office, in a bunch, into his pocket, and 
being resolved to keep them there as long as he chose, to the indignation, 
disgust, and horror of the entire British nation, who, she said, at such an 
unconstitutional spectacle, rose up as one man. As one man, however, it 
appeared, that the entire British nation almost immediately sat down again 
—much to the “ wearifu’ woman’s” exasperation, who insisted still more 
vociferously that the entire British nation should once more get on its legs. 

SHEPHERD. 
She might hae mumbled till she was black in the face. 
NORTH. 

The best natured old woman in the world would lose her temper, James, 
if nobody were to listen to her, or even so much as to pretend not to see 
her, but if every body were to walk by, as if in the still of the evening silence 
accompanied their steps. The “ wearifu’ woman” was irritated even to 
madness by euch usage. Like an aged clergyman of our acquaintance— 
now, alas! no more— who, ina brain fever, preached in his bed—supported 
by pillows, and supposing himself in a succession of pulpits—the same 
sermon twenty-seven times in twenty-seven hours—each time fondly be- 
lieving it to be a different discourse—so snoozed away—column after column 
of the same eternal lamentation—for she seemed at Jast more in sorrow 
than in anger—though much in both—the “ wearifu’ woman” of the 
Chronicle of the rosy-fingered Morn. Incredible as it may be held— 
from extracts of her distraction cruelly published in the Sun—in her 
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own broad-sheet they were only printed—there is but too good reason to 
fear that she thinks she is but entering on her career, and if such steps 
are not taken as humanity suggests, she may keep at it well on into the 
ensuing year ! 

SHEPHERD. 

The wunner’s no in the words; for memory—though it never surveeves 
the ither faculties—and here it appears they are a’ dead—can continue to 
repeat it by rote to the very last—as I ascertained in the case o’ an auld 

arrot, that after a brain fivver becam a sort of idiwit. As for teachin’ 
him a new word—if it had been but a single syllable—you micht as weel 
hae tried to teach a stuffed specimen the unknown tongue. You may judge 
o’ his imbecillity frae ae fact, that he had forgotten the way to eat. Yet, 
like your freen’ the minister, sir, and the “ wearifu’ woman,” he keepit a 
command o’ his vocabulary to the last—and | daurna tell you the words 
that fell out frae atween his big tongue and his dry pallet the verra minute 
afore he expired—but they were fearsome !—and the only excuse for the 
cretur was, that he had picked them up at sea. But what think ye o’ the 
prospects o’ the new Government? 

NORTH. 

Sir Robert’s address to his constituents is all that the nation could de- 
sire—and the policy announced in it may be supported, without either sa- 
crifice or compromise of a single principle, by all Conservatives. 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s aneuch for me. You've said it, and whatever you say is richt. 
NORTH. 

Oh, shame to the selfishness—the pelf rather than the power-craving 
selfishness, that instigates needy or greedy knaves to be such fools as to 
say, that no statesman that po aol the bill of Parliamentary Reform 
should ever be suffered to take part in the government of the affairs of the 
nation! 

SHEPHERD, 
Hoots, toots! you’re fechtin’ the wund. That never was said, sir ? 
NORTH. 

Yes—James—and it will be acted on by thousands. Many of the Whig 
Candidates have already, in addresses to their Constituents, called on them 
to choose representatives according to that creed. For any baseness, 
however bare-faced and brazen-faced, we must have been long prepared, 
in the degenerate Whigs of Scotland. But not till I see that opinion acted 
on by the Whigs of England, many of whom seem yet to possess many of 
the political virtues of their forefathers, who were illustrious patriots in 
their day, shall I believe that Whig is now indeed a word for all that is 
most despicable and hateful in the heart of man. If this be indeed now a 
Whig Principle—there is another word—of the same number of letters— 
“ letters four do form its name”—the name not of a principle but of a 
place—to which I devoutly trust all Whigs will in good time be sent, there 
to form his Majesty’s Oppesition. 

SHEPHERD. 

What place is that? It canna be Coventry—for that’s a dissyllable. Oo 

aye! Oo aye! Oo aye! I hae ye now, sir. Wi’ a’ my heart, 
NORTH. 

Sir Robert Peel, in a few calm words sets this principle in its true light. 
“ The King, in a crisis of great difficulty, required myservices. The ques- 
tion I had to decide was this: shal] I obey the call, or shall I shrink from 
the responsibility, alledging as the reason that I consider myself, in conse- 
quence of the Reform Bill, as labouring under a sort of moral disqualifica- 
tion which must preclude me and all who think with me, both now and 
for ever, from entering into the official service of the Crown? Would it, I 
ask, be becoming in any public man to act upon such a principle ? Was it 
fit that I should assume that either the object or the effect of the Reform 
Bill has been to preclude all hope of a successful appeal to the good sense 
and calm judgment of the people; and so to fetter the prerogative of the 
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Crown, that the King has no free choice among his subjects, but must 
select his Ministers from one section, and one section only, of public 
men?” e 
SHEPHERD. 
Hoo sensible—hoo dignified—hoo true ! 
NORTH. 

Faction will cling with desperate tenacity to the objection to any Con- 
servative government, thus disposed of in a few simple words. But we 
must cut off its paws. They who now urge it know of a surety that the 
measures of the New Ministry will be of the most enlightened and liberal 
kind. Aye—the epithet liberal—so long misused and abused—will recover 
its rightful meaning, and that meaning be illustrated by a policy that on 
foundations of law and order shall establish peace. 

SHEPHERD. 

There has been nae peace in men’s minds lately, sir ; and Earl Grey hime 
— wi’ mair than seriousness o’ the pressure frae without. What 

t 

NORTH. 

It was the pressure of some hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, 
savagely seeking to squeeze the life out of the government, that they might 
usurp the rule of the state. These were the very millions to whom the 
government had given power. I speak not now of the Reform Bill— 
though the evils it has perpetuated stand before my eyes in all their mag- 
nitude—but of the encouragement directly afforded by the whole spirit— 
and a truckling spirit it was—of their ’haviour to them who soon became 
their inveterate and their victorious enemies. The Radicals destroyed the 
Melbourne Ministry. I say so on the authority of Lord Melbourne. 

SHEPHERD. 
Eh. me! Is that possible ? On the authority, sir, o’ Lord Melbourne! 
NORTH. 

Yes. What care I—what cares any man of common sense—for such 
explanations as the late Ministry may choose to give the country—and I do 
not believe one of them—unless it be Littleton—would speak what he did 
not think the truth—of the circumstances attending their dismissal ? 

SHEPHERD, 

No a button. 

NORTH. 

The causes are patent to the whole world. The “ pressure from without” 
had produced a great difficulty of breathing, and sadly affected their speech. 
Nay, there was a manifest pressure on the brain—the patient looked at 
once apoplectic and paralytic—black-blue in the face, while the power of 
one side of the body at least was gone! How could it be expected that 
such a ministry were to carry on the government of a great country ? 

SHEPHERD. 

They stoitered again’ the kirk. 


NORTH. 

Has not Lord Melbourne told the country, in his answer to the Derby ad- 
dress, that the chief embarrassments of the ministers were occasioned by 
the wild outcry that had been yelled against the church? And how ought 
Ministers to have dealt with such dangerous enemies ? Put them down by 
union among themselves, and by an open determination to guard our sa- 
cred establishmeuts from the touch even of the little finger of any leader 
or follower of that impious crew. Instead of that, they parleyed with the 
enemy, and seemed sorry that they could not make all the concessions he 
demanded ; while among themselves was one certainly—perhaps more than 
one—who, though he was “ not prepared to say that there should be no 
alliance between church and state ’—nay, though he was prepared to say, 
after much apparent hesitation, or at least delay, that the alliance should 
be preserved—bad frequently said that he was ready to rob the church— 
for that, the alienation of her property to secular purposes is robbery I 
shall not think it at all presumptuous in me to affirm, in spite of the dictum 
to the contrary of my Lord John Russell. 
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SHEPHERD. 
And think ye, sir, there has been a wide and deep reaction? For unless 
it has been sae, it'll do nae gude. 
NORTH. 
Reaction of what on what? Millions of people anticipated from the Re- 
form Bill peace—order—industry—contentment—and above ali, increased 
attachment to all our institutions—and a clearer conviction and deeper 
feeling of the sanctity of property, guarded as it then would be by equal 
laws, and by measures sanctioned by the true representatives of the 
people. 


SHEPHERD. 
And hae they begun to change their opinions ? 
NORTH. 

Ay, many is the number of those who have done so—but I shall not in- 
sist on that, for the Reform Bill is the law of the land. But some millions 
of those many millions now see that, whether to be laid at the door of the 
Bill or not, society is now threatened by evils which, three years ago, they 
would have smiled in your face had you hinted at—and I did more than 
hint at them—lI described them in colours only less dark than the truth; 
and my trust is, that a great majority of the people of England, seeing 
many things in a very different light now, will support the Conservative 
Government of which Sir Robert Peel is head. 

SHEPHERD. 

I ca’ that moderation. 

NORTH. 

And when heard you, or any man, any thing but moderation from my lips ? 
Icannot doubt that the good sense and good feeling of the country will pre- 
vail, and that it will be found to be out of the power of faction to act, to any 
wide extent, on a principle of such unutterable baseness as that the Govern- 
ment must be opposed, however excellent its measures, and with a fury 
proportioned to their excellence. That many elections will be carried in 
a spirit of pure hatred of Conservatism I believe; but in the House the 
Destructives will be made to quail; and England, expecting that every man 
will do his duty there, who loves her institutions, will speak with another 
voice, should any great number of the representatives of the people there 
dare to vote against measures they have always approved, merely because 
they are the measures of Government. 

SHEPHERD. 

There assuredly will be a reaction again’ ony pairty that lang ack sae— 
were it but on account o’ the impudence o’ sic behaviour. I howp Tickler’s 
no gaup till rat; but this obstinate somnolency is suspicious, and hae na 
ye been observin’ that there has been little or nae snore? When a man 
sleeps in company without snorin’, there’s reason to think his mind may 
be takin’ tent o’ things drapped in conversation, and that he may use what 
he hears anither day. (Burns paper below Tickusr’s nose.) Gif he be 
awake, he maun be simulatin’, and o’ strang resolution. But he is true as 
steel to the back-bone. (Symacks TicKier with both hands on the back, and 
then shakes him with all his might by the shoulders.) Fire! Fire! Fire! 

TICKLER (starting up, and staring wildly around), 

Water! Water! Water! 


SHEPHERD, 
Whusky! Whusky! Whusky! (Enter Amprose.) 
NORTH. 
Is Peter in the house, Mr Ambrose? Give me your arm. 
AMBROSE, 


Aye—aye—sir. 
(Exeunt omnes.) 
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